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PREFACE. 



To Americanize whatever in science and the arts, is capable of 
improving or adorning the mind, or of otherwise benefiting mankind, 
is no less the duty, than it would prove the glory, of ever v American 
citizen. Americans have had the genius and the moral courage to 
point out to the world the landmarks of civil liberty, and the true 
form and principles of free government, and, also, the highroad to 
national pro^erity by improving and promoting agriculture, com- 
merce, and the arts ; but, with a deep sense of humility and abase- 
ment, it must be acknowledged, that hitherto they have rendered to 
foreign literature and foreign science, a far more degrading homage 
and submission than that demanded of our forefathers by political 
tyrants at the period of our Revolution. We have nobly burst the 
bands of despotick rule, and raised a proud beacon of liberty and in- 
dependence whose light has penetrated and illumined the remotest 
corners of the earth; and y*^,^i$ cannot !5e Heniefl^ t&ktrwife have too 
generally been content to rep e;ttre'oupjiEsl-ary'5n4 out ^ii^tifick sup- 
plies by foreign importations-^tliat w*e fiave loo lonfr dSgfaded our- 
selves by tamely submitting to tSe; didum^dt trans&tlantick writers, 
and by servilely copying their worSs j.* or} in dtker words, that our 
literary and scientinck dependence h£^ brbu^Tlf i. 6iush upon our "pch 
liticdH independence. * ^ «!•:*• '' ' . • 

In nothing has this spirit of JitgraVy; setyility bfeien inore strikingly 
manifested than in the works or our countrJmeVupofa the science of 
Phrenology. Hitherto, no American work has appeared upon this 
subject, stamped with originality of thought, or presenting new and 
comprehensive views, or even imbodying, to any considerable ex- 
tent, facts produced by the soil and climate of equal rights ; but every 
thing phrenological m this country, has been either a reprint, or a 
substantial copy, of some foreign work. 

Why this dearth of talent in American authorship upon Phrenolo- 
gy 1 Is it because foreign writers have exhausted the subject j or be- 
cause it is an exotick plant which no man of genius and learning 
dares to touch 1 or because we have not among us, minds sufficiently 
gifted in logical and critical acumen, to grapple with the subject, and 
to imbody and analyze the enormous mass of facts presented by the 
peculiar condition of the country in which we live T Surely, if the 
genius of science ever demanded an advocate— if ever nature held 
out her hand, and invited her worshipper to sit down by her side and 
take her picture, here the votary of the one and the amateur of the 
other have inducements and allurements to step forth, which were 
never before proffered to mortal genius. In this land of plenty and 
equal rights, conscious of its liberty to exercise any and all of its 
powers, the human mind marches forth unfettered and free. Here 
numan nature displa3rs itself in all its varying hues of light and 
shade. Here, then, if anywhere, we might expect to find, not only 
the greatest variety, but, also, the greatest extremes, of character and 
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talents, as well as the most striking specimens of original genius, and 
all accompanied with corresponding phrenological developments. 
Among those who have become identined with the American soil, 
we find three of the five varieties of the human race, namely, the 
Anglo-American, the Abori|:inal American, and the African : be- 
sides an innumerable multitude of every other nation, kindred, 
tongue, and people, who are every day landing upon our prolifick 
shores : and, in short, here we have all the matenals necessary for 
the most extensive, and interesting, and instructive phrenological ob» 
servations and experiments. Since, then, the grand basis of the 
phrenol ogic al system has been laid by Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, in 
the Old World, does it not behoove some American genius lo step 
forward and lay hold of these ample materials thus placed by Provi- 
dence within his reach, and complete this beautiful structure, and 
thereby identify the American name with a monument which is des- 
tined to become the admiration of all future ages ? 

Phrenology, it is true, is yet in its infancy ; and its wannest advo- 
cates do not deny, that, for years, it must totter along in its leading- 
strings. They do not expect, that, like the birth of Minerva from 
the brain of Jupiter, a science of so vast importance can spring at 
once into perfect form and maturity. They do not imagine, that, in 
the freshness of its tender youth, it can possess all the strength, and 
vigour, and•ganp^<;tness of n^aij^nM^; •^hey are not unaware, that 
centuries fia^& ^jHei ob thejf |f^h ^>c^$ of discovery to aid in rear- 
ing to its pr^senit grftwfti, the sciemw oT astronomy ; and they believe 
that the fertilizing, efforts ^; eihej> centuries will be required to per- 
fect it : and they are:s^ns^Ie»,4oo,ih8) the same is true of botany, chym- 
istry, medicine, «tfd! io^ed^ b#*all*other sciences. Hence, they are 
not so unreasoBable«s^ tg^sumx)8e^tjtiat$wo or three intellects, however 
gigantick, are capaUe^-of disjp^^i^ng; and perfecting so comprehen- 
^ve and profouhd'a ^fenoe •aft-thatwf Phrenology; but they do be- 
lieve, that Phrenology is a noble and thriving plant — a germe of triL€ 
science^ which has already taken deep root, and which requires noth- 
ing more than the fostering care or men of genius and learning to 
increase it to a stately tree, whose branches will wave over all na- 
tions, and whose fruit will gladden the hearts of all people. 

Of all the subjects in philosophy, that which pertains to the mind 
of man, is undoubtedly the most interesting and important. Every 
discovery, therefore, in this imperfectly-explored region — every fresh 
ray of light cast upon this clouded tract, should be hailed with joy 
by every votary of science and by every friend of man. This volume 
is not designed to supersede the invaluable writings of Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim, and of Mr. Combe, nor does it profess to be wholly original ; 
but it does lay claim to Tnany important improvem£nts in the science 
'if Phrenology. These consist mainly in presenting many new and 
(as the Authors conceive) useful views upon the subject ; in bringing 
forward many new facts and the result of many observations and suc- 
cessful experiments, which serve as new proofs of the truth of the 
science and illustrations of its principles and utility; in supplying 
many gross deficiencies of the other writers upon the subject ; and, 
above all, in presenting the subject in a far more practical form than 
it has been heretofore given. These several improvements, how- 
ever, will be more clearly understood by giving a definite, numeri- 
cal statement of them. 
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The present work, then, differs from stll others upon the same siib» 
ject, in the following important particulars: 

1. In order to obtain a clear and distinct idea of the character 
and analysis of the primary mental faculties, the stiident in Phre- 
nology requires, not only that the phenomena produced by them, 
shotUd be described, but tnat those great principles in nature, in ac-> 
cordiance with which these various faculties are constituted, and to 
which thev adapt the human mind, should also be presented and ex-< 
planned; for, without a knowledge of these natural laws, he could 
gain but a very imperfect idea of the nature and functions of the 
mental faculties. The faculty of Weight, for example, has to do 
with those great principles of specifick gravity to which all material 
objects are subservient ; Caosality takes cognizance of the abstract 
principles of cause ard effect, upon which, as far as we can perceive, 
the whole natural and moral government of God proceeds ; Compari- 
son is adapted to those laws of analogy which enter into the whole 
system of things ; and so of the rest. The omission of a more dis- 
tmct reference to these fundamental laws, the Authors consider as a 
radical defect in other phrenological works, which defect they have 
attempted to supply. 

2. The organs were discovered when developed in excess^ which 
has led many to an almost exclusive observation of their extreme de- 
velopments to the neglect of the medium and moro common mani- 
festation of the faculties, as displayed in the ordinary transactions of 
life. In applying the principles of the science, the authors have al- 
ways practised giving the proportiowUe size of all the various organs, 
and or describing character as deduced from the combined manifest- 
ations of the faculties in their various degrees of strength : and thus 
they have been enabled, in this work, to describe the phenomena pro- 
duced by the faculties in aU their various degrees of development. 

3. By perusing what is said of the manifestations of the various 
faculties in our best works upon Phrenology, the reader will find it 
extremely difficult to form any distinct notions of the actions and 
feelings which these faculties would produce in their ordinary, daily 
manifestations. This marked deficiency the Authors have attempted 
to supply by dwelling chiefly upon the in>cidents which result from the 
most common operations of the faculties, and by directing the atten- 
tion of the reader mainly to the precise phenomena produced by 
them. 

4. Hitherto phrenologists have described the organs, not only when 
developed in excess, but, also, (which is a still greater defect,) as they 
manifest themselves when acting singly and alone — a thing that 
scarcely ever takes place : and hence the very vague and imperfect 
knowledge of the science acquired by those who have penised all 
our most able "w orks upon the subject. The most important point to 
be understood in Phrenology, is a knowledge of the inodifications 
produced by the combined action of the several organs; and the prin- 
cipal merits of this work are believed to rest upon this point, namely, 
the Authors have itresented several thotbsand combinations of the facul* 
ties, and describee! their accompanying manifestations and phenome- 
na, which have not been noticed by any other writers. 

5. Extensive observation, and long experience in applying the 
principles of Phrenology to the living subject, have satisfied the Au- 
thors, that, if a conviction of the truth and importance of the science, 

1* 
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is ever to be forced borne upon the minds of men, it will be, not so 
much by reasoning upon the subject, as by a practical application of 
lis principles. What do the common people, or even scientifick men, 
care about the argwueiUs adduced in support of any new subject or 
science 1 Before they will believe in it, or even listen to it, thev must 
see its truth practicallp denumsirated. Indeed, the world will never 
believe, either in any new mechanical invention or improvement, or 
in any proposed discovery, however reasonable or useful it may be, 
until they see it fully and fairly tested by actual experiment. In their 

Shrenological experiments in describing character, the Authors sel- 
om fail to convince nearly all who witness them, both of the truth 
of the science and of its practical utility ; and, by gaining converts, 
it gains advocates, students, and admirers, becomes knovm^ and its ■ 
usefulness is thus disseminated. The importrnce of this manual as 
Si practical treatise, may be inferred from the fact, that it will enable 
any individual, by having the relative size of his phrenological or- 
gans correctly marked upon the Chart which accompanies it, to read 
from the different pages of the book to which the Chart will refer 
him, a most beautiful and accurate analysis of his own mind^—z. cor- 
rect delineation of his own character and talents, and a perfect clas- 
sification of all his mental operations, and thus enable him to judge 
experimentally of the truth of the science. 

6. The moral and theological bearing of the science is one of the 
most important points connected^ with it, and is presented in the 
latter part of this work, and discussed in such a manner, it is be- 
lieved, as to wipe out the disgraceful stigma heretofore cast upon 
Phrenology by branding it as a science whose doctrines lead to infi- 
delity, fatalism, and so forth. The Authors trust that they have en- 
tirely scraped of from it this, moral fungus^ and clearly shown, that, 
so far from itsleing a legitimate shoot springing naturally from the 

Shrenological stock, it is a vile and baneful ezotick, wholly engen- 
ered in the minds of immoral, misguided, or designing men : and 
thus, by clearing the skirts of Phrenology from every thing impure, 
anti-christian, or unholy, they trust they have rendered an accept- 
able service both to the cause of science and of pure morality and 
true religion. 

The great haste in which this volume has necessarily been pre- 
pared for the press, is the only reasonable apology which the Authors 
nave to offer for its numerous defects ; and even this, it must be con- 
fessed, is more hackneyed than weighii/. 
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PHRENOLOGY 



PROVED, ILLUSTRATED, AND APPLIED. 



GENERAL REMARKS IN PROOF OP PHRENOLOCJY. 

Phrenology professes to point out a connexion between 
certain manifestations of the mind, and particular conditions 
and developments of the brain. It asserts, foi example, that 
the feeling of benevolence or kindness, is always manifested 
and indicated by means o( and in proportion to, a given por- 
tion of the brain ; (see cuts ;) and that the same is true of 
cautiousness or circumspection, of love, hatred, and reason, 
and of all the other mental &culties and feelings ; and, vice 
versa, that the relative developments and various conditions 
of given portions of the brain, manifest and indicate the 
character and talents of individuals ; so that the one can be 
always ascertained by an observance of the other. 

Phrenology also claims to be a new and complete system 
of intellectual and moral philosophy, and professes to devel- 
op and illustrate the fundamental principles of human nature 
— principles which are inseparably connected with man's im- 
provement and happiness, and which embrace every thing 
pertaining to him as a physical, moral, and intellectual be- 
ing. It rests for support, in part, upon the truth of the fol- 
lowing propositions. 

I. The brain is the organ of the mind, or that corporeal 
instrument which the mind employs in the exercise of 
thought and feeling. This proposition is established by the 
following arguments. 

First, How impossible soever it may be for us to compre- 
hend the connexion between mind and matter, it is, neverthe- 
less, indisputably true, that we have no knowledge of the 
operations of the mind, except through the medium of its 
physical organ, the body. This fact admits of the most am- 
ple proof; but, without proof, it must be obvious to every ono 
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who reflects at all— obvious that we know nothing of mind, 
in this life, as a separate entity, or a thing that acts indepen- 
dent of its organick apparatus. 

Second. Since the body is the instrument of the mind, it 
follows, that the mind must act upon the physical world, 
either directly through the whole body, or by means of some 
particular portion of it. But it would be absurd to suppose, 
that the mind employs the whole body as its corporeal organ ; 
for it is well known, that the various parts of the human 
frame, with the exception of the brain,* such as the limbs, 
the lungs, the heart, the liver, the stomach, the viscera, &c., 
are exclusively occupied, each in performing its particular 
class of functions. Hence it may be inferred, analogically, 
that some particular portion of the body is allotted to the 
exercise of the mental functions — a class of functions im- 
mensely more important than all those which fall to the lot of 
the whole body besides : and inasmuch as all the other parts 
of the body are known to be employed in the performance of 
the other functions, it follows, that the brain must be devoted 
to the performance of the intellectual functions. 

Third. Another and, perhaps, stronger evidence that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, may be derived from its im- 
portant location in the human frame, and the extreme deli- 
cacy of its wonderful structure. Look at its commanding 
position, in the superiour and crowning portion of this ma- 
jestick structure called man ! See the matchless skill of the 
Divine Architect displayed in protecting, from external in- 
jury, this exquisitely-wrought instrument ; first, by the scull, 
so elegantly and wonderfully shaped, and so judiciously di- 
vided into its various frontal, lateral, and occipital portions ; 
and all these so ingeniously and so strongly joined together 
by their respective .sutures ! And in order still farther to 
strengthen this bulwark of the intellect, we find the scull 
again divided into its external and internal tables ; and these 
tables supported and united by an intervening, spongy sub- 
stance called diploe, which renders it less liable to be cracked 
or broken. This ossifick ball is also strengthened by the 
scalp or skin ; and this, again, is both protected and adorned 
by a thick coat of flowing hair. But, when we take a view 
of the interiour of this " dome of thought,'* this ** palace of 
the soul," and survey its beautiful chambers, so superbly 

' The spleen may also be considered another exception; bUt it is too unirQ« 
portant to be noticed in the argument. 
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lined with the dura mater — ^whcm we look at the pi4i mafer^ 
which envelops the brain, and at the ingenious .contrivance 
of that secreting membrane, the tunica arachrmdea, placed 
between the dura and the pia mater to lubticate and sofien 
both — when we examine the partition walls of these cham- 
bers, formed by the fcUeiform process of the dura mateVj^md 
the connecting fibres of the two hemispheres of the brain, 
styled the corpus collosum — when we scrutinize the cineri- 
tious substance of which the brain itself is composed, and 
notice the beautiful convolutions in which it is deposited — 
when we observe that this organ is the grand centre of all 
the most delicate and intricate machinery of the human frame, 
the origin of the spinal marrow, and of the whole nervous 
system, and, moreover, the recipient o( at least, one4hird of 
the vital flood propelled by the heart — when we look at a]l 
this, the conviction is forced home upon us, that the Great 
Architect would not be likely to make such a display of wis- 
dom and skill in the formation, location, and protection of the 
brain, unless, in doing so, he hsidi' ^ome important eadiia 
view — unless, in short, he designed the brain to perform the 
mental functions. 

Fourth. It has been fully proved by anatomical demonstra- 
tions, that the nerves of feeling, seeing, hearing, smelling, 
&c., have their origin in the brain, and even compose a por- 
tion of that organ ; and the functions of these nerves, consti* 
tute a portion of the intellectual operations. Now, since a 
portion of the mental functions, is performed by a part of the 
brain, it is a logical induction to infer, that the remaining 
mental operations are performed by the remaining portions 
of the brain ; and, without first showing by what organ or 
organs the other intellectual phenomena are performed, no 
one can logically call in question this induction. 

Fifth. An inflammation of the hrain produces a derange- 
ment of the mental Acuities ; and its debility causes mental 
weakness, and sometimes even imbecility ; but no such efifects 
are produced by the inflammation or debility of any other 
portion of the body. A suspension of the action of the brain 
by pressure, or other causes, produces a suspension of the 
action of the mind, while the animal functions continue to 
operate. The destruction or injury of even a portion of the 
brain, (when it reaches an organ on both sides of the head,) 
causes a derangement of some of the mental faculties ; but 
the mutilation of any other part of the body, such, for exam- 
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pie, as the amputation of a limb, produces no such efiect 
How can these things be accountea for on any other princi- 
ple than that which recognises the brain as the organ of the 
mind? 

Sixth, There is found to exist a reciprocal proportion be- ' 
tween the power and qualities of the mind, and the size, 
activity, and shape of the brain. An observation of the va- J 
rious classes of animals, will illustrate this position. The \ 
worm has little or no brain, and (except sensation) little or 
no intellect or passion. The frog, the toad, the turtle, &c. 
have a contracted and flattened brain, and the mental powers 
proportionally weak. The dog, the monkey, the elephant, 
&c., possess a cerebral' development far superiour to those 
animals last-named, and an intellect equally superiour. Idi- 
ots are found to possess brains vastly inferiour to those be- 
longing to men of ordinary talents ; and these, again, a 
development of this organ far inferiour to that of a Frank- 
lin, a Bacon, a De Witt Clinton, a Webster, a Bonaparte, a 
Sir Walter Scott, &c. : in other words, as we rise in the 
scale of animated being from the lowest grade tothe highest, 
at every ascending step, we invariably find, particularly in 
the coronal and frontal regions of the head, (in which, 
according to phrenology, the intellectual and moral organs 
are located,) an additional amount of brain. Are these 
things merely the result of chance ; or do they show de- • 
sign ? — are they merely accidental ; or are they the result 
of ^xed and immutable laws ? 

Other arguments in favour of the proposition that the 
brain is the organ of the mind, might easily be adduced ; 
but, since it is generally admitted by the great naturalists, 
anatomists, physiologists, metaphysicians, and philosophers, 
it might feiirly be assumed, and the burden of proof thrown 
upon those who call it in question. 

II. The mind consists of a plurality of innate and inde- 
pendent faculties — a congregate of separate, primary pow- 
ers. The truth of this proposition may be shown by the 
£3llowing arguments. 

First The mind performs different classes of functions, 
or various hinds of operations, such as love, hatred, fear, 
reason, sensation, &c. ; and, throughout all nature, different 
classes of functions are always performed by different in- 
struments. It is admitted, that seeing and hearing are men- 
tal operations, and, also, that they are performed by different 
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Acuities. (See second argument under this proposition.) It 
is likewise admitted, that the functions of love, hatred, rea- 
son, &c., are intellectual functions, diflering in their nature 
and qualities no less than those of seeing and hearing. If, 
then, the economy of nature requires, that the mental opera- 
tions of seeing and hearing, should be performed by differ- 
ent faculties, why should not the same economy also demand, 
that the mental operations of loving, hating, reasoning, &c. 
should also be performed by as many different faculties ? 
The mind, therefore, consists of as many different faculties^ 
or primary powers^ as it performs different classes of func- 
tions. 

Second. The mind is capable of doing several things at 
the same time — of seeing and loving a friend, of reasoning 
and feeling upon a subject, of talking, walking, looking, 
thinking, hearmg, &c., and all simultaneously; which could 
not possibly be done by a single faculty. According to the 
theory of Dr. Thomas Brown,* the mind is but a single 
&culty or power, and all the various mental operations are 
the product of this single faculty in different states, or modes 
of action : — seeing, for example, is the mind, or, what is the 
same thing, the man, in a state of seeing ; hating, the mind, 
or the man, in a state of hating ; reasoning, the man in a 
state of reasoning, &c. If this is so, how can the same 
mind, or, what is equivalent, the same man, be in two or 
more different states at the same iiistant 1 How can an in- 
dividual, at one and the same time, be wholly engrossed in 
seeing his friend and in loving him % How can a speaker 
carry on, simultaneously, a train of thought and a process 
of feeling ? or how can he reason better when excited than 
when not excited ? If this theory were true, while looking 
at a wound we could not feel its pain, but, with perfect ease, 
we might relieve its pain by simply looking at the wound, 
or at any other object, or by engaging the mind in the exer- 
cise of any other function ; for, inasmuch as it would be im- 
possible for us both to see and feel at the same time, the 
instant we should begin to look, or think, or do any thing 
else, we should cease to feel. But since we can see the per- 
forating needle whilst we feel its smart ; can see our friend 
whilst loving hjm ; can be, at the same instant, both devising" 
and executing ; can be walking, and talking, and seeing, and 

* Brown's Philosophy Of the Hainan Mind. 
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feeling, and reasoning, &c. simultaneously, and as these 
require each the exercise of the mind, it follows, that these 
various classes of functions, and, hy a parity of reasoning, that 
all the different classes of mental functions, are performed 
by as many different faculties, several of which can be in 
simultaneous action. 

The supporters of Dr. Brown's theory, maintain, indeed, 
that the mind can perform but one class of functions at a 
time ; but this can easily be shown to be incorrect ; for, if 
this position were true, the moment one should begin to 
walk, which requires the exercise of the mind, and all the 
time he is engaged in walking, he must necessarily cease to 
perform any and all other functions ; and so of seeing, hear- 
ing, feeling, &c. Suppose, for example, an orator is deeply 
engaged in addressing an audience : according to this the- 
ory, he must be engaged one moment in thinking, the next, 
in feeling, the next, in looking at his audience, the next, in 
gesticulation, and so on through the whole round of mental 
operations which it is necessary for him to perform, before 
he can recommence the circuit of the various functions en- 
tering into the delivery of his discourse ; but, it is evident, 
that he may be, at one and the same time, beholding his au- 
dience, gesticulating, and pouring forth a powerful current 
of thought commingled with deep emotion ; or, in other 
words, at one and the same time, exercising all the various 
faculties necessary to the performance of his oratorical 
effort. 

But, say the supporters of this theory, in such instances, 
the mind does not perform several classes of functions at the 
same time, but its transition from one class to another, is so 
rapid as not to be observable. Let us look at this argument. 
It cannot be denied, that an organ which performs any por- 
tion of a class of Unctions, always performs the whole of 
that class — ^that, for example, the organ of vision does all 
the seeing, and that no seeing can be effected without its 
agency and action ; that no digestion can be performed with- 
out the action of the stomach ; that no sensation can take 
place except by the instrumentality of the nerves of feeling ; 
no motion, except by the muscles, and so on ; and that this 
principle holds good throughout all the ope^^j(ions of nature : 
and hence it follows, that the action of the brain, (which has 
been proved to be the organ of the mind,) is just as neces- 
sary m every, as in any, operation of the mind ; and, conse- 
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quently, that there can be no operation of the mind without 
a corresponding action of the brain : and, moreover, that a 
change in the operations of the mind, must i^ecessarily pro- 
duce a change in the action of the brain. If, then, the mind 
were a single facuhy, and, consequently, the brain a single- 
organ, their united transition from one class of functions to 
another, could be no more rapid or instantaneous than that of 
the eye, the finger, or any other corporeal organ, and, of 
course, not so instantaneous as not to be observable ; and, if 
not observable, ^which all will admit.) it cannot exist : and, 
thereforey the mmd cannot be a single faculty. But according 
to the principle, that the mind consists oi a plurality of facuP 
ties, any, or even all, of these faculties may be in simultane- 
ous and harmonious action — a principle as remarkable for 
beauty and consistency, as the old theory is for deformity 
and absurdity. 

Third. The diversity of human character and talents, 
proves the plurality of the mental faculties. If the mind 
were a single faculty, all minds must be exactly alike in 
their nature, their qualities, and their modes of action, and 
could differ only in their strength and activity ; which is 
by no means the case: but, if different minds possess the 
various faculties in different degrees of development, they 
must, like the primary colours mingled in various propor- 
tions, differ accordingly ; which is the fact. If the mind 
were a single faculty, it could work just as well in one har- 
ness as in another — could perform all classes of mental op- 
erations with equal facility and success; and every man 
could succeed equally well in any and in every pursuit— 
equally well as a poet, a painter, a musician, a logician, an 
orator, a mathematician, a linguist, a mechanick, a naturalist, 
a divine, and, in short, in every calling, and in every department 
of literature and science. Partial grenius, or a taste and tal- 
ent for doing particular things, striking instances of which 
frequently occur, could not then exist ; but all men would be 
equally capable of succeeding equally well in any thing and 
iti every thing. This, however, the experience of almost 
every individual, even from the very cradle, proves to be erro- 
neous. Those who are idiots in some things, are often re- 
markably gifted in other things ; which proves that such, 
and, by a parity of reasoning, that all mankind, possess dif- 
ferent mental faculties, and in various degrees of strength 
and activity. 

2 
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Fourth. According to the principle, that the mind consists 
of several faculties, it is evident that, in a given time, it can 
perform, not only a greater number, but also, a greater vari- 
ety, of operations, which virould render it proportionally the 
more perfect and useful. In order to show the force of this 
argument, let us suppose that the body were so constituted 
as to be incapable of performing more than one class of 
functions at a time, so that, whilst performing the function of 
respiration, for example, it would be incapable of exercising 
any other function — whilst executing the function of seeing, 
that of hearing, of feeling, of digestion, and of every thing 
else, must cease. How infinitely inferiour must such a ma- 
chine be, to the magnificent structure which we now pos- 
sess — a structure capable of proceeding, in the most easy 
and elegant manner, in the simultaneous performance of 
many widely different classes of functions ! As, in the op- 
erations of the body, scarcely any thing important is ever 
effected which does not require the cooperation of several, 
difiierent organs, so is it with respect to the operations of the 
mind, for we rarely meet with any of its products that do not 
evince the combined efforts of several of its faculties. If 
we look into an author, for example, we can seldom proceed 
&r without meeting with a thought that displays the com- 
bined action of reason, wit, fancy, and so forth. 

Fifth. That the mind consists of a plurality of faculties, 
may be proved, in the fifth place, by a reference to the men- 
tal exercise of memory, by which we are to understand, a 
reminiscence of the operations of the mind. It has been 
•shown, that, if the mind were a single faculty, its operation 
would be just as powerful in all classes of functions, as in 
any class. In this case, it could not only remember, judge, in- 
vent, construct, copy, &c., with equal success, but its memory 
would be just as strong when exercised upon one class of 
&cts, as when upon any other class; and, consequently, 
every one would be able to remember every class of facts 
with equal ease and tenacity. But this is seldom, if ever, 
the case. Almost every individual is a living witness to the 
opposite state of things . in proof of which, it is necessary 
only to appeal to observation and experience. Most persons 
find it as easy to remember some things, as it is difficult to 
remember others : they often find that their associates rec- 
ollect what they forget, and forget what they remember. 
It is both natural and easy for some persons to remember 
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faces, but to forget oames ; whilst others forget faces, but re-- 
collect names. The same holds true of size, weight, col- 
ours, dates, tunes, places, incidents, &c. Hence, there are 
many kinds of memory ; but this could not be the case if the 
mind were a single faculty : therefore, if we admit — what, 
indeed, the phenomena of memory compel us to admit — that 
there are many kinds of memory, we must also admit, that 
there are, at least, as many separate intellectual faculties, as 
there are sorts of memory : ergo, the mind consists of a 
plurality of faculties. 

Sixth. A plurality of the mental faculties, is also estab- 
lished by the phenomena of dreaming. If the mind were a 
unity, it would act or repose, be asleep or awake, as a whole ; 
that is, one portion of it could not be awake and active, 
whilst the remainder slept ; and, consequently, all its phe- 
nomena, so far as produced at all, would be in perfect har- 
mony with each other. But this would entirely preclude 
the phenomena of dreaming ; or, at least, that kind of dream- 
ing so very common, in which numerous vivid emotions, 
such as joy, grief, terrour, fear, affection, &c. arise, succeed 
one another, and depart, without the control of the reason- 
ing faculties. These phenomena, however, perfectly har- 
monize with the doctrine of a plurality of faculties, some of 
which, being awake and excited to action by some stimulus 
which does not affect the other faculties, present those dis- 
ordered ideas and feelings which constitute a dream, whilst 
the repose of the others, permits this disordered action. 

Seventh. Partial insanity, or monomania, is utterly at va- 
riance with the idea that the mind is a single faculty, em- 
ploying in its operations but a single organ. A derange- 
ment of the mind can be caused only by a derangement of 
the brain. Now, if all classes of the mental functions, were 
performed by a single organ, it is evident, that a derange- 
ment of this organ, would cause a corresponding and uni- 
form derangement of all the operations of the mind: 
whereas, cases of monomania, or a derangement that extends 
to only one or two classes of the mental operations, whilst 
all the other classes are performed with perfect sanity and 
propriety, very frequently occur. This, indeed, is the most 
common form in which derangement appears, many instances 
of which have fallen under the author's own observation. 
We often meet with persons deranged in the matter of love, 
or hatred, or on the subject of religion, or with respect to 
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property, &c., whilst they are perfectly rational on every 
other subject ; but, if one and the same raculty exercised the 
various functions of love, and hatred, and religious feeling, 
&c., and, also, all the other mental functions, it would be im- 
possible for this single faculty to be deranged in the perform- 
ance of these first-named functions, whilst it was perfectly 
sane in the exercise of all its other functions : consequently, 
it is impossible for the mind to consist of only a single fac- 
ulty.* 

Eighth. The relief, and even refreshment, afforded to the 
mind by a change of thought, study, feeling, &c., furnish' 
another evidence of a plurality of the mental faculties ; for, 
if the mind were but a single faculty, this single faculty 
would have to perform all the mental operations, and, con- 
sequently, would be just as much exhausted and fatigued by 
its exercise in performing any one class of functions, as in 
any other class; and, therefore, when fatigued by exercising 
one class of functions, it could, not only, not be relieved or 
refreshed, but would be still farther exhausted, by dropping 
that class, and taking up another. But what is the language 
of facts touching this subject ? How is it that the mechan- 
ick, when fatigued by hard labour in his shop, experiences 
relief and refreshment by taking a smart walk to his meals 1 
Not, as has been intimated by some, by the mere no-oeltp 
presented by the change, but, by giving rest to the fatigued 
organs, and by bringing into exercise another set of organs. 
What is here predicated of the physical phenomena, holds 
equally true when applied to. the intellectual phenomena. 
The student, for example, when suffering great fatigue of 
mind from a long and continued pursuit of mathematicks, or 
metaphysicks, often turns to chymistry, history, the study of 
language, of geography, or, perhaps, a work of imagina- 
tion, with new vigour and fresh delight, although his fatigue 
of mind is too great any longer to continue the first study. 
The fact that a change of subjects or studies, affords relief 
and refreshment to the mind, is too familiar to need farther 
illustration ; and the inference to be drawn from it, is per- 
fectly obvious, namely, that this change which presents an- 
other subject of study, calls into exercise another set of fac 
%lties. 



* For a &rther iUnstration of this point, see Dr. A. Combe, and also Dr. Spurs* 
beim, upon Insanity. 
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Thus it would appear, that the various arguments under 
this second proposition, namely, that the mind performs dif- 
ferent classes of functions — that it is capable of performing 
several classes of functions at the same time — that different 
individuals possess the various mental faculties in different 
degrees of strength and power, constituting what is called 
partial genius — ^that the perfection of the mind requires that 
it should be composed of many faculties — that the phenom- 
ena of the various kinds of memory, could not be produced 
by a single faculty — that the phenomena of dreaming could 
not result from the operation of a single faculty — that partial 
insanity is inconsistent with the idea of but a single mental 
power — and that the relief which the mind experiences by a 
change of subject, is owing to the exercise of another set of 
facuhies, one and all, clearly demonstrate the truth of the 
proposition, that the mind is a plurality of innate and inde- 
pendent faculties, and that this is a fundamental and consti- 
tutional principle of the human mind. Many other argu- 
ments in proof of this position, might readily be adduced ; 
but it is believed that the foregoing are abundantly sufficient. 

In the general argument in proof of the truth of phrenol- 
ogy, this proposition is all-important, and even fundamental. 
It is, indeed, the test and touchstone of the truth of the sci- 
ence. If this proposition should be disproved, phrenology- 
would fall, " like the baseless fabrick of a vision, and leave not 
a wreck behind ;" but if, in connexion with the preceding 
proposition, it be established, there can be no such thing as 
evading the inference, that phrenology is true : and when 
we prove that phrenology is true, we sweep away, like spi- 
ders' webs, all the old and crude theories of mental philoso- 
phy, and, in their stead, establish, upon an immoveable basis, 
the beautiful and splendid superstructure of phrenological 
science. 

III. The BRAIN consists of as many different vo^tioiSiB or 
ORGANS, as the mind does of faculties. Throughout all 
nature, different classes of functions are always performed 
by different instruments ; and no single organ is known to 
perform more than one class of functions. It has already 
been stated, that the organs of seeing, hearing, sensation* 
&c., have been proved each to perform its respective, intel- 
lectual function exclusively by means of a particular portion 
df the brain ; and hence it follows analogically, that all the 

2* 
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Other mental faculties must also perform their functions by 
means of the other portions of the brain. 

In support of this third proposition, innumerable facts have 
heretofore been brought forward by phrenologists, in addi- 
tion to which the author takes the liberty of presenting a 
few of the many that have fallen under his own observation. 

He once examined the head of a lady who was deranged 
in the matter of conscience^ but perfectly sane in every other 
respect. He found the organ of conscientiousness to be very 
large, and much heated, or much warmer than any other por- 
tion of the head. At the request of the author, other per- 
sons present who were disbelievers in phrenology, applied 
their hands to the head, and very readily perceived, and bore 
testimony to, the fact. 

While practising phrenology in Brattleborough, Vt., a 
lady called upon the author, stating that she laboured under 
a great difficulty in expressing her ideas. He remarked that 
her organ of language was large, and asked if it had al- 
ways been so. She replied, that, until she had an inflamma- 
tion of the brain, which was particularly severe about the 
eyes, (above which, this organ is located,) causing excruci- 
ating pain in those parts, she could talk with fluency ; but 
since that time, she often hesitated for words in which to ex- 

eress the most commonplace ideas. The organ of language 
eing situated upon the superorbiter plate, its inflammation 
might easily be mistaken for an inflammation of the eyes. 

A little girl of Washington, D. C, received a fracture of 
the scull in the region in which the organ of tune is located. 
Whilst confined with this wound, which had become irri- 
tated, she experienced, what had never been manifested be- 
fore, a strong and involuntary propensity to sing. Thus 
the phenomena of musick was produced by what, under or- 
dinary circumstances, we should expect to prevent it, viz. a 
wound ; and the only solution of the case, seems entirely to 
turn upon the fact, that the inflammation was connected with 
the phrenological organ of tune. This case was stated to 
the author in 1835, by Dr. Miller, at the house, and in the 
presence, of Dr. Se^val, a distinguished physician and anti- 
phrenologist. 

Several cases of monomania, produced by wounds and in- 
flammation in the cerebellum, in which the feeling of ama- 
tiveness was deranged, have been related to the author. One 
was that of a gentleman in the west, who had to submit to 
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the discipline of the straight-jacket, and who died the ninth 
day of the disease, reported to the author hy a Mr. G. An- 
other case of the same kind, was reported by Dr. Miller of 
Bahimore, and another by Dr. Jackson of Boston ; which, 
together with the thousands of similar ones stated by Drs. 
Gall, Spurzheim, and others, all tend to confirm the truth of 
the proposition, that the brain consists of a plurality of or- 
gans. 

The author saw a man in Hatfield, Mass., who possesses 
good talents, but who is deranged in the matter of love, while 
he is sane in other respects. He is oilen complaining of a 
compressed sensation, and of a buzzing sound, exactly in 
that portion of the head in which the organ of adhesiveness 
is located. Many other cases in which the individuals were 
rational, but whose attachments had been interrupted, have 
fallen under the author's observation, and in all of which 
they complained of a soreness in the same place. In one of 
these instances, the individual was unable to rest the back 
part of the head upon a pillow, and suffered so much from 
the presence of pain as to call in a physician :* meanwhile 
the mental suflfering, caused by the absence of the object of 
attachment, was almost insupportable. 

Did the proposed limits of this work permit, many more 
similar facts would be presented, but those given are deemed 
sufficiently numerous to prove a reciprocal connexion be- 
tween the diseased condition of certain portions of the brain, 
and a derangement of particular classes of the mental func- 
tions. Here, then, we rest the argument. If the brain is a 
unity, a disease of any portion of it, must afiect it as a whole ; 
and, consequently, (on the supposition that the brain is the 
organ of the mmd,) equally affect every function of the 
mind ; yet, since this is not only, not borne out by facts, but 
even m direct opposition to them, the only remaining con- 
clusion is, that, instead of the whole brain's being employed 
by each, separate' Acuity of the mind, one portion of it is 
employed by that faculty, for example, which performs the 
function of anger, another portion by that which exercises 
fear, and another by that which exercises reason, and so of 
all the other mental functions. The contrary supposition is 



* Through ignorance of the real cause of the disease, the mode of treatment 

gdopted in this case, was very injurious and highly reprehensible. Instead of al> 
tying the excitement, by removing the iriflammation, a blister was appliec^ which 
greaUy increased the disease. 
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as absurd, and as much opposed to all analogy, both physical 
and intellectual, as to suppose that the whole body should be 
employed in seeing, the whole in hearing, in digestion, in 
respiration, and in every other particular function : and if 
this connexion between the faculties of the mind and par- 
ticular portions of the brain, exists at all, it follows, that there 
can be no exercise of the one, without a reciprocal action of 
the other ; or, in other words, that there can be no exercise 
of a faculty, without the exercise of its corresponding or- 
gan ; and, vice versa, no exercise of an organ, without the 
exercise of its corresponding faculty. The great Author of 
nature would not have established this mutual connexion, 
unless the economy of nature required it ; and if this econ- 
omy requires it in any one instance, it must, for the same 
reason, equally demand it in every instance. 

It may also be added in this connexion, that, according to 
the theory of the unity of the brain, each faculty must, of 
necessity, use the brain as a whole in succession, which pre- 
cludes the possibility of that common and necessary phenom- 
ena of the mind, namely, its simultaneous exercise of several 
faculties. 

IV. The various faculties of the mind are possessed, orig- 
inally, in different degrees of strength by different indi- 
viduals, and also by the same individual. There exists a 
toto celo difference between a Shakspeare and a Franklin, a 
Howard and a Nero, a Raphael and a Washington, a Ben- 
jamin West and a Patrick Henry — a difference which nei- 
ther education nor circumstances could create, nor even 
essentially modify. So strong was the passion for painting 
with West, that he bid defiance both to the corrections of 
his school-teacher, and the frowns of his parents, and seclu- 
ded himself in his garret merely to indulge it ; and even 
while a mere child, and without instruction, he conceived 
and executed some of his most beautiful designs. Diversi- 
ty and variety characterize the intellects and the feelings of 
men, at least, as much as they do their countenances, and 
that, even from the first dawn of the mind, and not unfre- 
quently in opposition to circumstances. This diversity of 
human intellects, dispositions, predilections, talents, &c., is 
too common and too striking to need illustration. Every 
individual, in a greater or less degree, furnishes an illustra- 
tion of this fact. It has even passed into a proverb, that ** a 
poet must be born^ and not made ;" and this applies equally 
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to the artist, the orator, the mechanick, the divine, the natu- 
ralist, the accountant, and even to all who excel in any par- 
ticular calling. The happiness of society, and the improve- 
ment of mankind, absolutely demand this variety of talents 
and character; and, in accordance with this demand, the 
Creator doubtless intends, and, therefore, qualifies, one man 
for one sphere of action, and another, for another sphere. 

If this diversity and variety did not exist, it is evident from 
the principle, that like causes produce like effects, that, in 
all cases, the same circumstances would form similar char- 
acters, and opposite circumstances, opposite characters ; or, 
rather, that the character and talents of men would vary in 
exact proportion to the variation of their education, circum- 
stances in life, &c., so that, the one could always be estima- 
ted from a knowledge of the other ; but the &ct is, similar 
circumstances often produce opposite characters and talents, 
and opposite circumstances, similar characters and talents. 
The conclusion, then, both a priori and from facts, is, that 
the various faculties are imparted to different individuals, and 
even to the same individual, originally^ in differerU degrees 
of strength. The force of education, however, in impro- 
ving or perverting the faculties, as originally bestowed, in 
modifying their relative power, and in cnangiug their direc* 
tion, is not intended here to be denied. 

V. There exists a reciprocal proportion between the rel- 
ative strength and power of the various mental faculties, 
and the size of those portions of the brain, or those organs, 
by which they are severally manifested. It has already been 
shown, that each mental Acuity is exercised, exclusively, by 
means of one particular portion of the brain ; and, upon the 
principle, which holds good throughout all nature, that, 
other conditions being equal, size is always the measure of 
power* — a principle too familiar to require proof — it follows, 
that the stronger a &culty is, the larger must be its organ ; 
and, vice versa, the larger an organ, the stronger its faculty. 

This proposition is also rendered evident from the estab- 
lished and familiar, physiological principle, that the exercise 
of any corporeal organ, causes its increase. The exercise 
of the arm of the blacksmith, causes its enlargement. Those 
who spend their lives at the oar, thereby greatly augment 
the size of their arms and chests, while the lower extremi* 

\ 

* See Coiabe'i flyttem of Phreoologx, pages 23 to 29, and 90 to 96. 
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ties are comparatively feeble. Labouring men generally 
possess much larger bodies^ and much smaller keads^ than 
literary and scientifick men. Give a child no exercise, and 
you thereby make him a dwarf. Cease to exercise any por- 
tion of the body, and it diminishes in size and strength. 

Now, since the brain is one of the corporeal organs, it 
follows, (until the brain is shown to form an exception to 
the action of this law,) that the same common law of increase 
by exercise, and of decrease by inaction, which has been 
shown to govern the other corporeal organs, equally governs 
the organs of the brairi, causing their increase in proportion 
to their exercise. And, since it has been shown, that the va- 
rious faculties of the mind manifest their functions by means 
of as many organs of the brain — that these faculties differ 
in their strength — that the exercise of these organs must be 
proportionate to that of their corresponding /actt/^i^^ — and 
that the increase of these organs must be proportionate to 
their exercise, it necessarily follows, that the increase of each 
organ, must be proportionate to the exercise of its faculty ; 
that, for example, if, in the exercise of the function of con- 
scientiousness, an individual calls into action a given portion 
of the brain, (see cuts,) and in the exercise of benevolence, 
another portion, he must exercise, and, of course, increase, 
the organ of benevolence more than he does that of consci- 
entiousness, in proportion as he is more benevolent than he 
is conscientious; and that the same holds true with respect 
to all the other faculties of the mind, and their corresponding 
organs of the brain. Hence, a proportion between the two, 
must necessarily exist 

VI. The shape of the brain may generally be ascertain^ 
ed by the form of the scull; or, in other words, an increase 
of the various portions of the brain, causes a corresponding 
increase of the portions of the scull above them ; for, inas- 
much as the scull is moulded and adapted to the brain, the 
conformation of the brain determines the shape of the scull, 
and, with a few unimportant exceptions, corresponds with it. 

The scull is merely th^ protectar of the brain, and sub- 
servient to it ; that is, the scull is formed for the brain, and 
not the brain for the scull. How unreasonable, then, to 
suppose, that the scull should throw any obstruction in the 
way of the development of the brain I This would be like 
assuming, that men are made for the houses they occupy, 
and not the houses for the men. What 1 one operation of 
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nature interfere with, and prevent, another operation of na- 
ture ! Does the bark of a tree obstruct the growth of the 
tree ? Does the shell of the oyster, the lobster, or the turtle, 
prevent the increase of, or give shape to, the body of these 
animals ? As well might we assume, that the skin gives 
shape to, and prevents the growth of, the arm, the hand, or 
the sculj, as to suppose that the scull controls the size and 
shape of the brain. 

It is brought forward as an objection to phrenology, that 
an enlargement of the scull can take place, only by the me- 
chanical pressure of the brain, and that the brain is too soft 
a substance to produce such an influence upon the scull. 
This objection is fully answered by an appeal to that general 
law of nature which accounts for the gradual expansion 
of the scull as the individual advances in years, by the anal- 
ogy of growth and formation as displayed in all her works. 
Are not the gradual growth and formation of the wood and 
bark of the tree, both mutual and natural ? And does not 
the same hold true of the hard and soft parts of the shell-fish, 
and of every thing analogous in nature ? Can we conceive 
any thing more mysterious or difficult in this, than in any 
other operation of nature 1 Is there any thing more unac- 
countable in the formation and growth of the brain and scull, 
than in that of the wood and bark of a tree ? The clear 
voice of facts speaks in the language of demonstration upon 
this subject ; and from its decision, there is no appeal. Not 
only does the whole head, which, of course, includes the 
scull, and all the various parts of the head, increase up to 
the age of thirty or more, but the form of the head changes, 
more or less, " from the cradle to the grave." 

In children the cerebellum (organ- of amativeness) is 
commonly very small. In middle aged persons (when the 
vigour of the passion is greatest) its proportionate size is 
greatly increased ; and in aged persons, again diminished ; 
and the scull adapts itself to this increase and decrease. The 
middle of the foreheads of children and youth, is, in general, 
extremely full and rounded, while that of men is generally 
depressed. 

Nor is this the only class of facts bearing upon this point. 
Numerous instances of the increase of various portions of 
the scull, while other portions remained stationary, might 
be cited ; yet, why should we consume time upon the prop- 
osition, that the external sur&ce of the brain and scull, m 
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general, correspond — a proposition which is not only a mat- 
ter of observation, and which is demonstrated by almost ^very 
scull upon which we can cast our eyes, but w^hich is already 
proved to our hands by such men as Cuvier, Magendie^ 
Charles Bell,* and others of equal learning and authority, and, 
moreover, which is susceptible of physical demonstration ? 

It remains, then, for the phrenologist merely to ascertain 
what portions of the brain are employed to manifest the vari- 
ous facuhies, and, also, what are the indications upon the 
BcuU of the relative size of these organs, (which, indeed, 
has already been done by the most critical and extensive 
observation,) and then he will have sufficient data from 
which to determine even the minuiicR of the character and 
talents, and of the various mental qualities, of any and of 
every individual. 

In this connexion may be mentioned the fact, that the 
thickness of the scull may be determined by its vibrations in 
speaking, the tones of the voice, &c. 

VII. The history of the discovery of phrenology, fur- 
nishes ample demonstration of its truth. Like all the other 
exact sciences,! every portion of it was discovered, and 
brought to its present state of perfection, entirely by induc- 
tion — by an observation and a classification of facts. It 
originated with Dr. Gall, a celebrated physician of Vienna, 
who noticed, in the first place, a uniform connexion between 
full and prominent eyes, and a talent for committing to mem- 
ory. By this happy circumstance, he was led to look for 

* In Charles Bell's Anat. n. 390, we are furnished wiih the following passage : 
" Thus we find, that the bones of the head are moulded to the brain, and the pe* 
culiar shapes of the bones of the head, are determined by the original pecnljittri* 
ty in the shape of the brain." It is also added in a note, "I have seen one striUng 
instance of the scuIPs decreasing with the brain. It occurred in an individttu 
who died at the age of thirty-two, after having laboured under chronick insanily 
for upwards often years, and toho8e mental toeakness augmented inproportionlo 
the diminution of the brain and the shrinking of his sculL The diniinutloii of 
bis head in size, attracted his own attention during life." Cuvier is still more ex* 
plicit upon the same point. He says, " In all mammiferous animals, the brain is 
moulded in the cavity of the cranium, which it fills exactly : so that the description 
of the osseous part, afifords us a knowledge of^ at least, the external form w the 
medullary mass unthinJ' Magendie says, " The only way of estimatingthe voiome 
of the brain in a living person, is to take the dimensions qf the scull," &c. Other 
authors might be quoted ; but these are sufiJcient for our purpose ; so that anat' 
omists and physicians^ at least, cannot, with any appearance of consistency, qu^ 
tion this proposition : and no others have any right to do so. Its correctness 
stands, then, unshaken. 

t Bo many phrenological facts, all, like the converging rays of the concave znir* 
ror, tending to the same focus, all establishing and confirming the same general 
principles as the great law of nature, have been collected and classified that, 
until their opponents, upon whom the burden of proof is thus thrown, ejcplain 
these facts upon other than phrenological principles, phrenologists have an on* 
disputed right to number it among the " ottier exact sciences." 
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Other signs of intellect, in other portions of the head, and, 
accordingly, when he ascertained that a certain servant-man 
was pre-eminent for his kindness and goodness, he took a 
cast of his head, and afterwards, the casts of several other 
persons distinguished for the same trait of character. He 
then made a careful examination and comparison of these 
several casts, and found, that, although they differed in every 
other respect, there was one protuberance, upon the upper 
part of the frontal portion of me head, (see cuts,) common 
to them all. 

The following is the method adopted by Dr. Gall in the 
discovery of comhativeness. A&er collecting a promiscuous 
company of ordinary persons from the streets, he ascertain- 
ed from them which were cowardly, and which, courageous. 
He then placed the former by themselves and the latter by 
themselves, and proceeded to examine and compare the re- 
spective developments of the different portions of their heads, 
until he ascertained, that, notwithstanding the great diversity 
of shape in other parts, yet the heads of the courageous ones, 
all displayed a fulness and thickness just behind the top of 
the ear, (see cuts,) and that the heads of the cowardly were 
all thin and depressed in that particular region. This dis- 
covery — as well as that of benevolence — was then applied 
to innumerable other subjects, until its correctness was fully 
established. 

The same plan was afterwards pursued by Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim in the discovery of every other organ. They 
travelled through many countries oi Europe, visiting the va- 
rious hospitals, prisons, and other places where extreme cases 
of character might be found, and examined the heads of all 
the remarkable persons within their reach, and thus, slowly 
but surely, confirmed the discovery and location of about 
thirty of the phrenological organs : and in this way they 
collected an amoimt of facts sufficient to &sten conviction 
upon every philosophical mind that will examine them. 
Thus, in the discovery of phrenology, nothing was theo- 
rized ; but every organ was discovered, and that by observ- 
ing, that certain manifestations of the mind, are always ac- 
companied by particular manifestations of the brain. Phre- 
nology rests its claims to respect and belief upon the same 
grounds with the sciences of chymistry, mineralogy, botany, 
electricity, anatomy, and all the other sciences which are de- 
duced from an observance and classification of natural &ct9» 
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VIII. The truth of phrenology is mainli/ supported by 
an appeal to the demonstrative evidence of physical facts. 
In this pkce an allusion can be made to only a few of the 
innumerable facts that have already been observed in support 
of phrenological science. Throughout the whole animal 
kingdom, they abound; but, more especially, and in the most 
striking manner, are they found to be manifested in that matt 
important and wondenul of the animal species — man. 

The human head generally presents a large development 
of the frontal and coronal portions of the brain ; and, accord- 
ing to phrenology, the former of these portions, is the seat of 
the intellectual, and the latter, of the moral, organs ; but, in 
the brains of animals, these portions are almost entirely 
wanting, as their heads manifest scarcely any traces of these 
organs: and does not this perfectly correspond with the 
mental qualities of these different classes of beings ? The 
European race (including their descendants in America) 
possess a much larger endowment of these organs, and also 
of their corresponding feculties, than any other portion of 
the human species. Hence, their intellectual and moral su- 
periority over all other races of men. Franklin, Locke, 
Bacon, Browne, Edwards, Webster, and Drs. Richard and 
James Rush, and, indeed, all deep and profound reasoners, 
all original and powerful thinkers, without a solitary except 
tion, possess really immense causality and comparison. 
Among all the heads examined and noticed by the author, 
he has never seen one with so very high, broad, and deep a 
forehead, or, in other words, in which the reasoning organs 
are developed in so extraordinary a manner, as in that of 
Daniel Webster ;* and where do we find his superiour for 
displaying those faculties of the mind which are imparted 
by these organs 1 (See comparison and causality very large.) 
Men of ordinary talent, possess a respectable endowment of 
these organs. The Hindoos, Chinese, American Indians, 
and the African race, still less, but much more than the low- 
er order of animals. Idiots, scarcely any ; and the lower 
order of animals, none, or next to none at all. (See illus- 
tration by cuts.) 

The monkey possesses inmiense philoprogenitiveness, 

* In the different parts of this work, the author occasionally takes the liberty 
of referring to individuals whose permiaaion to do so, he has not had the oppor- 
tunity to ask. He trusts, however, that the cause of science will be subserved 
bf thfai UceiiM, and that this will be received as • tufllcieiit apology for him. 
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amativeness, and individuality, and large secrctiveness, com- 
bativeness, &c., and but very little language, causality, com- 
parison,* and moral organs; which perfectly corresponds 
with the character of the animal. The crow has very large 
cautiousness and secretiveness, and large combativeness ; the 
cat, the fox, the weasel, and all those animals which employ 
secrecy in catching their prey, possess large cautiousness, 
secretiveness, and destructiveness ; the tiger, the lion, th« 
leopard, and the panther, or the feline species generally, the 
bear, the wolf, the fox, the hawk, the owl, the eagle, and all 
animals which destroy other animals and live upon their 
flesh, possess, without an individual exception, large com- 
bativeness and immense destructiveness ; while the deer, the 
calfj the sheep, the hen, the dove, the pigeon, and all those 
animals which eat no flesh, and are not savage in their na- 
ture, have small combativeness and very little destructiveness. 
The dog has very large locality, and, accordingly, is able 
to pursue the deer tor successive days through the deep for- 
est, making almost innumerable turnings and windings, and 
yet, when he gives up the chase, can pursue a direct line to 
his home. The bear and the swine possess the same organ, 
and also the same faculty, in a remarkable degree. The 
familiar feet of tying up a pig in a bag, and of transportin|f 
him, in this condition, to a distance, is directly in point fi 
is well known, that as soon as he is released, if he has the 
opportunity, he will draw a bee-line for his home. Secre- 
tiveness is so extremely developed in the head of the cat and 
the fox, that the protuberance assumes the appearance of a 
little A(7r9t, while destructiveness, though large, comparatively 
retires ; but in the dog and the bear, cestructiven^s is much 
larger than secretiveness : and this exactly corresponds with 
the character of each. In the gambols of the kitten, and in 
the general disposition of the cat, we see a great deal more of 
secrecy and slyness than of destructiveness ; but in the dog, 
we see the disposition to bite and tear in pieces without the 



* In the monkey, the saperorbiter plate, upon which Unsuafe Hi located, aad 
the portion of the scull beneath whicn cauaalitj is situated, are joined together, 
thus indicating a want of these organs. Tlieir want of the corresponding/a«iti- 
iiea, is equaUy striking. In the Indian and African races, these portions of tlMr 
ecyll are senarated, perhaps, one inch and a half; whilst in the miniature bust td 
Franklin, which is probably Qot one-tenth the size of his head, these same por* 
tions are separated nearly as far as in the full grown Indian and African headiL 
The height of this miniature bust, flrom the external opening of J^ ear, is alM 
nearly as great as that of the fnll-slMd Indian head ; which strtetiPeorriqKXDdt 
with the moral character of each. 
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use of artifice or cunning. In the head of the monkey, the 
robin, the bluebird, the partridge, and other animals which 
show an extreme fondness for their young, as well as in fe- 
males generally, the organ of philoprogenitiveness is very 
large ; while in the male dog, which is a stranger to this 
feeling, no traces of it are to be found. The strength of this 
feeling in the female bear, which, as is well known, will 
fight so desperately for her cubs, corresponds exactly with 
the development oi the organ in a scull of the bear now in 
the author's possession.* 

Facts which show the correspondence between the known 
characteristicks of the various classes of animals and theif 
phrenological developments, might be added to almost any 
extent, and their correctness demonstrated by the author's 
collection of the sculls of animals. Every menagerie in 
the country affords numerous and striking evidences and 
iUustrations of the truth of phrenology. All animated na- 
ture teems with facts in its favour : and no striking instance 
has been, or, the afilrmation may be ventured, can be, pro- 
duced, through all the gradations and classes which compose 
the animal kingdom, from the worm up to man, and even 
through all the different races of men, which can show a 
discrepance between the known and marked characteristieks 
of an animal, and the phrenological developraaits and con- 
ditions of his brain ; h\x% on the contrary, the coincidences 
between the two, are invariably found to be the most striking 
Mid satisfactory. Inasmuch^ then, as the phrenologiccS 
phenomena, from one end of the chain of animated beings 
to the other, arc umformly found to accord with the characters 
af these beings, it feUoiivs, that the same phrenological law 

nTTis all animab, and, consequently, causes this uni- 
ity. 
Yet, after all, it is the human species that furnishes the 
»ost varied, the most striking, and the most copioas evi- 

* The following anecdote is well authenticated. Recently a &rmcr in AUe^ftoy 
Co., N. Y., on rising in the morning, discovered that a sow of his had been killed 
in tne str, and that her litter of pigs was missing : and from the tracks of a bear 
MOQdd tne pen, together with copious traces of blood, he concluded that the pigs 
hail all been eaten oy the bear. Some time after, however, the farmer encoun- 
t/iKttAf in the wobds, a large female bear, having in her charge and keeping his hat 
f^^f^pigB. A i^arp conflict ensued. The fanner, determined to recover his 
•fenlen property, displayed his combativeness in a heroiek manner; and bruin, jac> 
loMed by th« still stronger passion of philoprogenitiveness, showed unwonted 
in defending her paternal sight to her aftopted oflbpring, until, at length. 



•sercoma balhe skiu of her human antagonist, she took to night, carrying ottxme 
of lh« Uttte Jfieaken in her mouth. This singular incident clearly ^ows, that 
the bear possessed larger philoprogenitiveness than alimentiveness. 
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dences and illustrations of the truth and principles of this 
science ; because it is man alone that is capable of perform* 
ing the greatest number, and the most complicated' kinds, of 
functions — ^man, whose mind can grasp the great, and attend 
to the minute — man, in short, who is lord over all other ter- 
restrial beings. 

A great number of Indian heads and sculls, from many 
of the different American tribes, has fallen under the author's 
observation and inspection ; and he has found, as a general 
feature common to them all, an extreme development of de- 
structiveness, secretiveness, and cautiousness, together with 
a large endowment of individuality, eventuality, tune, con- 
scientiousness, and veneration, and, sometimes, firmness; 
large approbativeness or self-esteem, and sometimes hoik 
large; moderate acquisitiveness, benevolence, causality, 
combativeness, amativeness, and constructiveness : and, in 
the female, extremely large adhesiveness and philoprogeni- 
tiveness; but in the male, philoprogenitiveness moderate. 
This combination of orgrans mdicates just such a character 
as the Indians generally possess. Their extreme destruc- 
tiveness would create a cruel, blood-thirsty, and revengeful 
disposition — a disposition common to the race — ^which, ift 
connexion with their moderate or small benevolence, would 
make them turn a deaf ear to the cries of distress, and steel 
them to such acts of barbarity as they are wont to practise 
in torturing the hapless victims of their vengeance. Their 
extremely large destructiveness combined with their large 
secretiveness and cautiousness, and smaller combativenest, 
would cause them to employ ** cunning and stratagem in 
warfare, in preference to open force ;" would give them less 
courage than cruelty ; cause them to be wary, extremely 
cautious in advancing upon an enemy, and to lurk in am- 
bush ; and, with high firmness, admirably fit them to endure 
privation and hardship, and even the most cruel tortures ;; 
and, at the same time, render them unconquerable: and iif 
to these we add large approbativeness, we may expect them 
to glory in dark deeds of cruelty ; in scalping the fallen foe, 
and in butchering helpless wom^n and children. 

Their large conscientiousness would make them gratefitt 

. for fevours, and, according to their ideas of justice, (which, in 

consequence of their small causality, would be contracted,) 

honest, upright, and fiiithftil to their word ; and these coniti- 

tute the prmcipal sum of their moral virtues ; but when we 

3* 
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add their high veneration and marvellousness, we find them 
credulous, religious, and superstitious. Their small amount 
of brain "in the coronal region of the head, when compared 
with their immense development of the animal passions and 
selfish feelings, would bring them chiefiy under the domin- 
ion of the animal nature of man, and render them little sus- 
ceptible of becoming civilized, humanized, and educated : 
Iience, the rugged soil which they present to the labours of 
the Christian missionary. Their very large individuality 
and locality, and fiiU perceptive organs generally, with their 
large destructiveness, secretiveness, and cautiousness, would 
cause them to delight in the chase, and admirably qualify 
them to succeed in it ; whilst their small causality, would 
render them incapable of producing many inventions and im- 
provements, or of reasoning profoundly. Their small ac- 
quisitiveness would create in them but little desire for prop- 
erty ; and this would result in a want of industry, and leave 
^em, as we find them, in a state of comparative destitution 
as regards the comforts, and even the necessaries, of life. 
The very large phiioprogenitiveness of their females, admira- 
bly qualifies them to protect and cherish their offspring under 
the peculiarly disadvantageous circumstances in which they 
are placed ; whilst the small endowment of this faculty in 
their males, would cause them to be comparatively indififer- 
ent to their children, and to throw the whole burden of taking 
care of them while young, upon the other sex. Their large 
^ne, and very large destructiveness, would give them a pas- 
sion for war-songs and war-dances ; and these combined with 
their large eventuality, would cause them to adopt this meth- 
od of. perpetuating their warlike exploits. 

In Washington the author examined the heads of about 
twenty Indians of the Cherokee delegation to Congress, in 
\Vhich he found the animal portion of the brain relatively 
jB^ialler, and the human and reasoning organs much larger, 
than in Indian heads generally ; and this perfectly harmon- 
izes with, and account9 for, the fact, that this tribe is less 
savage, and more intellectual, than any other. Indeed, the 
phrenological developments of some of the half-breeds, were 
decisively superiour. Those examined from Indiana, pos- 
sessed a much larger development of destructiveness, and 
were less talented and civilized. Those, again, from the 
' Osage tribe, possessed a development still more inferiour, 
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and a corresponding character. A scull* from a tribe of 
cannibals, located near the isthmus of Darien, which was 
examined by the author, presented altogether the worst 
phrenological developments of any scull ne ever saw. In 
shape, it bore a strong resemblance to that of the monkey, 
except that destructiveness, secretiveness, and veneration, 
and, perhaps, conscientiousness, were larger. Of intellect, 
of course, these beings possess very little ; and no descrip- 
tion can adequately set forth their barbarity and brutal fero- 
city, no pen describe their degradation. And thus it appears, 
that, in passing from the European race to the Indian, and 
from one tribe of Indians to another, we find, in every in- 
stance, a striking coincidence between the phrenological de- 
velopments of brain, and the known traits of character. 

The African race as found in America, furnish another 
instance of the striking correspondence between their known 
character and their phrenological developments. They pos- 
sess,! in general, either large, or very large, adhesiveness, 
philoprogenitiveness, hope, language, and approl)ativene8s, 
or self-esteem, and sometimes both ; large veneration, mar- 
vellousness, individuality, locality, and tune ; with moderate 
causality, constructiveness, and mirthfulness. Combative- 
ness, destructiveness, secretiveness, acquisitiveness, and, per- 
haps, conscientiousness, unlike these organs in the Inaian 
head, vary in size, being sometimes very large, and in other 
instances, moderate or small. The size of their heads, is 
generally moderate or small. Their extremely large hope, 
would make them very cheerful, and little anxious about tne 
future; and, with their large approbativeness and small ac- 
quisitiveness, extravagant, and predisposed to lead a life of 
ease and idleness. Their very large hope and language^^ 
with small secretiveness and mirthfulness, would give them 
hilarity and garrulity, without much pure wit. 

Their large, or very large, tune, which inspires them with 
melody, with their smaller reasoning organs, which give 
them but few thoughts, and their large language, would fur- 



* A cast of this scall, the author believes, is for sale. 

t Individual exceptions to this description, are frequently to be met with, but 
the author is confident that ito genend features will be found to be characteristick. 
What the negroes are capable of attaining to by education and cultivation, he does 
not pretend to say, nor is it necessary to his argument that he should do so ; for he 
is merely pointing out the coincidences between their /yretent character, and th«ir 
phrenological developments. Tliia, however, he has observed, that the intellec* 
taal organs are, In general, much better developed in coloured children than In 
adtUts. 
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nish exactly such composition as we meet with in negro 
songs, doggrel rhymes glowing wiih vivacity and melody, 
and containing many words and repetitions with but few 
ideas. Their small reasoning organs would give them but 
little depth and strength of intellect, and a feeble judgment, 
with very little talent for contriving and planning. Their 
very large philoprogenitiveness, adhesiveness, and inhabi- 
tiveness, would make them extremely attached to their fami- 
lies and the families of their masters, and pre-eminently 
social. 

Their excessively large approbativeness and self-esteem 
would create in them that fondness for dress and show, and 
that pride and vanity, for which they are so remarkable. 
Their large religious organs would produce those strong 
religious emotions, and that disposition to worship, for which 
they are distinguished, as well as those rare specimens of 
emment piety sometimes found among them. Their varicuble 
selfish organs would cause those extremes of temper and 
character which they display, sometimes running into cun- 
ning, thievishness, and general viciousness and cruelty, and 
sometimes showing the opposite character. Their large 
marvellousness accounts for their belief in ghosts and super- 
natural events so often manifested among them ; whilst their 
very large language, combined with their large perceptive 
organs generally, would create in them a desire to learn, and 
enable them to succeed well in many things. 

The phrenological developments and characteristicks of 
the Hindoos, are no less striking. In them the organs of 
destructiveness and combativeness, are generally small; 
which renders them less cruel and warlike than the Amer- 
ican Indians, or even the European race. Their extremely 
large veneration and marvellousness produce that religious 
enthusiasm and superstition for which they are so noted ; 
and their large acquisitiveness and small conscientiousness 
often make them thievish. 

Another important argument in favour of phrenology, 
may be drawn from the difference in the conformation of the 
heads of the two sexes. In the female character, fondness 
for children, and general attachment, are undoubtedly pre* 
dojninating and controlling passions, much stronger, indeed, 
than the same passions in the male sex ; and, accordingly, 
we find the organs of adhesiveness, and, particularly, philo- 
progenitiveness, so strongly developed in the female head as 
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to elongate, and even deform, the middle portion of the back 
part of the head, affording a sure sign by which to enable 
the phrenologist to distinguish the female from the male 
head. 

The timidity, trepidation, and anxiety of the sex, is pro- 
verbial ; in accordance with which, in their heads we find 
the organ of cautiousness much larger than in the male, and 
combativeness and destructiveness much smaller : and this 
pm'fectly harmonizes with the fiict, that they are more amia- 
ble, and less cruel, than the other sex Man possesses more 
dignity, sternness, and force of character than woman, and 
has less to do with trifles ; and we find in his head, not only 
a superiour endowment of combativeness and destructive* 
ness, but also of self-esteem and firmness. The moral and 
religious organs are generally much larger in the female, 
than in the male, head ; and we know that women are much 
more inclined to religious worship than men. Ideality is 
commonly larger in females : and in harmony with this, we 
find them more refined and delicate in feeling, and poss^ned 
of better taste. 

The sympathy and kindness of woman is also proverbial. 
8he will go much fiirther than man (with reverence, and to 
her everlasting honour, be it recorded) in her assiduities and 
unremitting attentions to the sick, the needy, and the afflict- 
ed ; she will do, she will sufier, she will sacrifice any thing 
and every thing to relieve distress, to bind up the broken- 
hearted, and to pour the oil of consolation into the wounds 
of a troubled soul : and all from pure motives of kindness, 
afiection, love, and duty. The phrenologist alone, is capa- 
ble of developing and explaining this interesting mystery. 
He can place his finger upon her superiour organs of benev- 
olence, conscientiousness, adhesiveness, and philoprogeni- 
tiveness. 

But the justice of the Great Giver, would not allow the 
sex to lay claim to all that is superiour. The reasoning or- 
gans are not so strongly developed in the softer, as in the 
nobler, sex; (whether from a want of cultivation, or from 
some other cause, the author does not pretend to decide;) 
and, accordingly, we find the former less distinguished fot 
originality and power of thought than the latter. 

If the mind were a single faculty, and the brain a single 
organ, and, of course, phrenology a force, we might expect 
to find a uniformity in the shape of the heads of the two 
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sexes, and, also, uniform developments in the heads of the 
various individuals of the same sex ; that is, exactly the re- 
verse of what we find to exist. Now, this marked differ- 
ence in the lonformation of the heads of the diflferent races 
of men, of the sexes, and of different individuals, must either 
he designed for some wise purpose, or it must be accidental. 
That it is accidental, no rational mind can believe ; but if it 
is the result of design in the great Author of it, the conclu- 
sion is obvious, that it must have a direct reference to the 
different qualities of mind known to be possessed by these 
different races, sexes, and individuals. 

Thus far, then, the author has presented only a few of the 
numerous classes of facts which go to prove the truth of 
phrenology. Should he descend to particulars, volumes 
would be required to enumerate even the striking instances 
which, in the course of a few years' practice in the science,* 
have fellen under his own observation. Many additional 
£icts will be interspersed through the following pages of this 
work. 

Phrenology is either wholly true or wholly falsa If the 
phenomena which support it, are fortuitous or accidental, the 
truth of phrenology may be doubted ; hut if they are the 
result^ fixed laws — of the unalterable principles of nature, 
it roust be true. But the uniformity and harmony observable 
in these phenomena, render it impossible that they are the 
mere product of chance : hence it is impossible that phrenol- 
ogy can be untrue. Phrenology, then, is consistent in the- 
ory, and, by an appeal to nature and to facts, susceptible of 
PHYSICAL DB1I0N8TRA.TI0N. Let judgment be pronounced 
upon it, then, at this tribunal alone, and let it stand or fall 
accordingly. It boldly challenges the most scrutinizing 
examination. They who question its truth, are called upon 
to disprove the foregoing propositions, and to account for the 
facts which support it, on other than phrenological princi- 
ples : and the importance of the subject, makes this call a 
reasonable one. 

The author is willing that the truth or falsity of this sci- 
ence, should wholly turn on his ovm ability to apply the 
principles in describing the character and talents of individ- 
uals by an examination of their heads. For several years 

* Should the present work be favoarablf received bj the publick, it is the de« 
sign of the author soon to publish a larger work upon the subject, in which many 
more indfridoal fkcts will be stated. 
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past, on all occasions, and under every disadvantageous cir- 
cumstance— ^ven when opposed by prejudice, by envy, |>y 
malice, by ridicule — he has boldly challenged those who 
doubted the truth of phrenology, to test him in any and in 
every way which their skepticism and their ingenuity could 
devise : and, although, at first, whilst he lacked experience, 
he made some mistakes, yet, he can appeal to more than ten 
thousand living witnesses, who have been present at his pub- 
lick examinations of heads, (as well as to the testimonials 
introduced at the close of this work,) who will bear evidence 
to the great and wonderful accuracy with which, in ninety- 
nine cases in a hundred, he has described, even in minute 
detail, the character and talents of those examined — notwith- 
standing very many of these examinations were made by the 
sense of touch alone, the author's ei^es being covered. Obser- 
vation and experience, in short, have as thoroughly convinced 
the author of the truth of phrenology, as he is satisfied of 
the truth of chymistry, electricity, or any other of the natu- 
ral sciences, and by the same kind, and an equal amount, of 
evidence. 

Phrenology, then, demands assent to the following series 
of propositions, namely, that the brain is the general organ 
of the mind — that the mind consists of a plurality of facul- 
ties — that each of these faculties is exercised by means of a 
particular portion of the brain — ^that these several faculties 
are possessed in different degrees of power by the same in- 
dividual, and also by diflferent individuals — that the size of 
these several portions of the brain, or organs, is proportion- 
ate to the power and exercise of their respective faculties — 
that, in general, the shape of the scull corresponds with that 
of the brain — that phrenology was discovered, and thus for 
matured, wholly by induction — and that the whole animal 
kingdom, and especially the human species, both prove and 
illustrate the truth of this science. 

But, as phrenology claims to be supported by facts, they 
whose opinions are valuable, will neither form nor express a 
decision upon its merits, until they have examined a suffi- 
cient number of these facts to decide under standingly, 
"Self-conviction," observes an able, phrenological writer, 
** must depend upon self-observation." As the field is open 
to every one, and is easy of observation, all are invitee! to 
examine and judge for themselves. In this work will be 
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found oar rules ; and all, into whose bands it may fall, will 
be able to apply tLem to the characters and developments of 
their friends and acquaintances, and thus either prove or dis- 
prove phrenology. 



PHRENOLOGY ILLUSTRATED. 



TEMPERAMENTS. 



As the illustration and application of the principles of 
phrenology, necessarily combine with them much evidence 
of the truth of the science, it is impossible to treat these sev- 
eral branches of the subject in a manner wholly distinct and 
separate. At every succeeding step of the author's progress, 
therefore, he will he able to present additional proofs of the 
correctness and importance of the science. 

Since the brain is the organ of the mind, and its action 
necessary in every operation of the mind, we may naturally 
expect a most intimate relation to exist between the two, ana, 
also, that this relation is reciprocal. Through the nerves 
there likewise exists a most intimate and close connexion 
and sympathy between the brain and every other portion of 
the human system; hence, it is evident, that the various 
conditions of the brain, and of the several parts of the body, 
must effect, in the most direct manner, the manifestations of 
thought and feeling. This, indeed, is a well-known feet ; 
but, nevertheless, one that is not appreciated nor acted upon 
in any due proportion to its real value. 

It is well known that, after the excitement produced by 
drinking ardent spirits, has subsided, their effect is to lethar- 
gise the powers of the intellect, and leave them in a similar 
state of torpor with that of the body — that a given amount 
of opium, or calomel, or arsenick, will drive from its throne 
the feeling and thinking principle — that, in short, the ex- 
haustion and the refreshment of the body and of the mind, are 
proportional and reciprocal. Yet, how little are the natural 
laws of this mutual relation between body and mind, regard- 
ed or attended to ! The phenomena of the earth and its 
surrounding elements, the mechanical principles, the laws of 
num)>ers and proportion, and of the various branches of phys- 
ical science, are studied with the greatest assiduity, and ap- 
plied with the greatest care as fer as they tend to promote 
our physical wants and comforts, whilst the laws .and condi* 
4 
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tion« which Tp^uUte the menial manifestations, are nearly 
overlodkrd. MenM nanis in rorpore sano, is, to be sure, an 
nda^o oflun rrpeatrd, but seldom understood. 

Kvrry dny'w ohscrvntion confirms and deepens the convic- 
tifin th»» nuthor has long entertained, that much more is de- 
|w»nj|iiip upnn the vhyniology of the body and thf qualities 
of tho brnui, or, what is tho same thing, upon the tempera^ 
mpnf, than upcin the nize and combinations of the organs — 
that tho dnpravcd luiuiifi'Rtations of the organs, or those vices 
which i»vory\vhi»ro abound, and which pour forth such a 
duod of corruption among mi*n, originate not in the nature 
or I ho combinations of tho organs or of their faculties, but in 
tho disordcrod pht/xioio^t:^!/ of mankind. For example : it is ad* 
inittoil (hat tho xizi^of iho organs is not directly changed by 
•n im|M-t)|HM' U90 of ardent spirits ; but who does not know, 
that tho vff-f-x of an individual, may be easily augmented a 
huudrodd^ld by habits of intomporanco ? And why is this ? 
8in\plv lHva\»w his phf/siohs:r^ is deranged. Now, why 
showbl \\\y\ ovory dorang\»mont of iho body, whether brought 
a\sMU by tho «w» of aloohol or wino, or an improper quality 
or ^oaniity of tHwi* or by any oihor cause, produce the same 
r»"^5wll 1 And i? n\>l ibo oonciusiou just, that the ocean of 
sii^ an*^ oonj^nont mis*ory, which swallows up nearly all 
that is lox't^ly, and olox-atoiJ. and desirable among men, is 
p^*wh^^^i bv th^ sftme cause ? This ponion of the e^pan- 
siw fiotd of phrcnoli\o\ and. also, its kindred one. viz. ihaz 
\VY»rtinmf th<» lath's ot'' pTv>]>a*r*ti'>n nnd iis ac^ompanTring 
pbo'nt^n>or»a, an*^ ^xhich are uro^^ubtoriiv ibo mosi fertile 
pavtTs oi" the wh*^lf* phreYrou^rioai s,^:l, f.rc. as veo. compara- 
tiwlv ^YM*v^lorod Wi;h ibc orv^n Vv^lui-nr of nfi:ure in one 
hnml. nru) th^- torch ot rrnth in ihc o:brr. pKrenoi."^r2sa: alone 
haw ortoroTi upon jI.ts miweresc arvi -vTi wshif iron. Tht 
my^rk? oi A O^mbc n^^^n ;his s«b^<v-i. f,Tr raiutbk abrre all 

Th^nN^ dic'WBsir^ remark?;, vbiob. "wrrf :hn rarriexi omxo 
thr <»vf<»n; fho'V imporinnocdomnniK woiiiil reoi.iTf voinmeK, 
wi). e»>«b)^ the reader to undeT^rancl wha: ii\t jit-renoiogigK 
iiMHirat by tYu: 

T^ iwrn TVin*i!U ahivvtsi i? herr usee t^ denou cenam 
•r vm di Hfmy n/ **,- nf»/i%. or thr Telai:v( a^trvm* of 
<m' the ooTpOTMi'. ATjrans 
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Other conditions being equal, the strength and power of 
the various faculties of the mind, are in proportion to the 
size of their corresponding organs of the brain. Yet, since 
much depends upon the quality, organization, and activity of 
the brain, and this upon the quality, organization, health, 
habits, and activity of the body, or, in other words, upon the 
temperament, a small brain often gains, in these respects, 
what it loses in size. All great men are found to possess both 
a favourable temperament and a large brain. 

The temperaments are divided into four kinds : 

1. The lymphatick, or phUgmatick, in which the secreting 
glands are the most active portion of the system; indicated 
by soft and abundant flesh, and languor of the pulse, and of 
all the corporeal and mental functions ; by a dull, ease-seek- 
ing, inefficient, indolent, disposition, and an aversion to cor- 
poreal and intellectual efibrt. Great excitement is necessary 
to arouse one with this temperament to effort, yet the action 
may then be a powerful one. This temperament is often 
found among the Pennsylvania Germans, and also in ne- 
groes. 

2. The sanguine, in which the arterial system, and the 
organs which circulate the various fluids, particularly the 
blood, are most active : indicated by light or sandy hair, feir 
skin, a fresh and florid countenance, light or blue eyes, a 
strong and rapid pulse, strong animal passions, and more ar- 
dour, enthusiasm, activity, and zeal, than strength and power 
of mind or body. 

3. The bilious, in which the muscular portion of the sys- 
tem predominates in activity ; characterized by a more ath- 
letick form ; by strong bones and muscles, black hair, a dark 
skin, and dark eyes ; a strong and steady pulse, hardness, 
strength, and power of body, accompanied with considerable 
force and energy of mind and character. 

4. The nervous, in which the brain and the nereom sys- 
tem are much more active than the other portions of the 
body, which gives rise to, and is accompanied oy, the highest 
degree of excitability and activity of the corporeal and men- 
tal powers ; vividness and intensity of emotion ; clearness 
and rapidity of thought, perception, and conception; spright- 
liness of mind and body; light, fine, and thin hair; a &ir, 
clear, and delicate skin and countenance ; and more activity, 
vivacity, and intensity, than power and endurance, of mind 
and body. 
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These temperaments are generally compounded : the ner- 
vous-sanguine gives the highest degree of activity and inten- 
sity of thought and feeling ; the nervous-bilious, activity, 
accompanied with power and endurance, constituting one of 
the most favourable temperaments, especially when united 
with a little of the sanguine ;* the bilious-lymphatick gives 
mental and corporeal indolence, accompanied with power 
under strong excitement ; the sanguine-lymphatick, is less fa- 
vourable to intellectual, than to corporeal, manifestations, &c. 

But since these temperaments, and other conditions, ex- 
cept the size of the respective organs, are alike in the same 
heady it follows, that the power and energy of each faculty, 
are proportionate to the size of its organ ; so that this work 
will generally present a comparison between the different 
faculties of the same individual, rather than between the 
various ^eiculties of different individuals. 

INFLUENCE OF EDUCATION. 

The influence of education, which is admitted to be very 
great, is exerted chiefly in directing and modifying the op- 
erations and the manifestations of the various faculties, rath- 
er than in increasing or diminishing their strength and 
power, or the size of their respective organs. The function 
of combativeness, for example, when trained in the ruder 
states of society, manifests itself chiefly in physical combat, 
family feuds, personal prowess, and hatred as manifested by 
open violence and force, bodily exposures to danger, &c. f 
while the same amount of the same faculty, even with a 
similar cx>mbination of the other faculties, when the subject 
is educated in refined society, and placed under the restraints 
of law and religion, manifests itself chiefly in intellectual 
and moral courage and resistance, in sarcasm, hatred, &;c. ; 
and yet, the primary function of resistance and opposition, 
in both instances, is the same in its nature, degree, and aims. 
The same is true of all the other faculties ; so that, in de- 
scribing character correctly, it is necessary for the phrenol- 
ogist to know under what influences, and in what circum- 
stances, the individual examined, has been placed. 

The author does not intend, in this connexion, to touch 
upon the influence of education in radically changing the 

* Henry Clay. 
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relative power and activity of the various mental faculties, 
or in moulding and materially changing the character of in- 
dividuals, but he will reserve, for a future chapter, some re- 
marks upon its importance, its influence, and the proper 
method of conducting it. 

SHAPE OF THE ORGANS. 

Each mental faculty, as has been already shown, is mani- 
fested by means of two organs, occupying a corresponding 
portion of each hemisphere of the brain. The same princi- 
ple of double organs obtains here, as is exemplified in the 
case of the eye, the ear, &c., and, doubtless, for the same 
good reason, namely, that when one organ is injured, the 
other may perform the function. In shape, the organs are 
conical^ their apex being at the medidla ablongaia, and their 
base at the skull. The medulla oblongata is situated at the 
base Of the brain, or, rather, forms the capital of the column 
of the spinal marrow. A straight line drawn from the open- 
ing of one ear to that of the other, would pass nearly through it. 

A more particular account of the anatomy of the brain, as 
connected with phrenology, may be found in Dr. Spurzheim's 
Phrenological Works, and in G. Combe's *• System of Phre- 
nology.'' As the limits of the present work, do not give the 
author sufficient space to do justice to this subject, it is left 
comparatively untouched, and, as it has been so fully and so 
ably presented by these authors, it is the less necessary that 
he should enter mto an examination of it 

It has already been shown, that the power of each feculty, 
and its tendency to action, are proportionate to the size of 
its respective organ. In order to determine the size of the or- 
gans, it is necessary to ascertain their length and their 
breadth. The length of the organs may be determined by ob- 
serving the distance from the external opening of the ear to 
that part of the skull in which they terminate; and the breadth, 
by the sur&ce of the skull they occupy. It is supposed that 
the portion of an organ which is nearest to the skull, is 
chiefly used in the exercise of the mental functions. 

In some heads, the organs are sharper and more elongttedt 
than in others, thus presenting a greater prominence ; ia 
others, they are shorter and broader. The shape of \h» 
former, denotes greater activity nn^ quickness, ana lessj^otcN 
er; that of the latter, greater intemity and strength. 
4* 
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Certainly not because it comes first in the order of nature, 
ijor in its position in the head. How much more of senti- 
mewl is there in imitatioTi^ihsiTi there is in attachment? Wom- 
en are considered even more sentimental than men, and 
chiefly because they manifest so much stronger attachment. 

What reason or philosophy is there in grouping construc- 
tiveness among the animal propensities^ when it unquestion- 
ably displays as much of intellect, and as little propensity, 
as almost any other &culty 1 Its location also borders upon 
that of the intellectual feculties. Similar remarks will apply 
to the subdivisions of the intellectual faculties. 

Enough has already been said to induce the reader to 
suppose, that the author, in common with most other phre- 
nologists, considers the present classification of the Acuities, 
if not every classification that can be made, very imperfect 
For his own, though widely different from that generally 
adopted, and, he hopes as materially improved, he is far from 
claiming perfection. Phrenology is not a man-made theory. 
All that we can know about it, is learned from an observation 
of nature. Why not, then, in the classification of the fac- 
ulties, as well as in their phenomena and analysis, follow 
nature f or, in other words, why not let the faculties class- 
ify themselves according to the grouping together of their 
respective organs in the head % In the classification of the 
fiiculties, the author has endeavoured, as &r as his ingenuity 
and observation enable him, to follow this arrangement of the 
organs, as the fundamental principle upon which his divis* 
ions are based.* 

* It win be teen that this diaerepance between the author and other phreii<rio> 
(data, baa a direct reference, not to the ftcta or principlea which inYolve the troth 
of rarenologr, nor to the nature or the manifeatationa of the fitcnlUea, bat aimply 
ta the B«mencal arreMgement and the tktttiJUMtion of the ftcuUiea, or to &e 
fwmtndature of the acience : and cannot, therefore, be cited aa an inatance of a 
radical dtoafreement among pluranologlata. 
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He ^ill then submit the foUowmg 

OLASSIFICATION OF THE PHRENOLOGICAL FACULTIES 

AND ORGANS. 

The FactUiies are divided inio two Classes^ or Orders^ 
and these are subdivided into several Genera, arui 
these again into various Species* 

ORDSR I. AffeetiLTe Faculties, or Feelings. 

From these &cuhies originate the propensities, desires, 
emotions, sentiments, and the whole range of those mental 
operations denominated feelings. They constitute by fer 
the largest, most vivid, and most powerful class of the men- 
tal operations, and, whenever their legitimate stimuli are 
presented, rush into involuntary activity, and frequently 
without awaiting the mandate of reason, or listening to the 
voice of propriety; and, although the internal excitement 
necessarily produced by the presence of these stimuli, can- 
not be avoided, yet, an open expression of this excitement, 
need not take place : or, in other words, we are not always 
obliged to express all that we feel The organs of these fac- 
ulties, occupy that portion of the head commonly covered by 
hair, or the space enclosed by the lines D. J. L G. U. in the cuts. 

GENUS I. Propensities. 

These embrace those mental functions which pertain to 
man as an animal, or to his physical relations. They stim- 
ulate the other Acuities ; impart efficiency, impetus, ana ph3rs- 
ical force to the whole character ; originate the various ani- 
mal impulses, instincts, desires, passions, and propensities to 
act ; and are located in the inferiour posterior, or back and 
lower, portion of the head, (see the figure D. C. F. H. J. in 
the cuts,) causing, when large or very largef, great breadth 
and fulness between, behind, and over the ears, as in the cut 
of Pope Alexander VI. ; but, when small, this portion of the 
head is thin and narrow, as in the head of Melancthon. Near- 
ly all the brain of animals is developed in this region, as 
will be seen by a reference to their heads or the cuts; and 
their characters are made up, chiefly of the functions per- 
taining to the corresponding Acuities. 
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Species I* DoaiESTicK propensities. 
They are, 

A-bbreviated. 

1. Amativeness, amat 

2. Philoprooenitiyeness, philopro. 

3. Adhesiveness, adhes. 

4. Inhabititsness, inhab. 

These constitute man a gregarious animal ; lay the found- 
ation for his civil institutions ; make him a social and do- 
mestick being ; create his family attachments and relations ; 
have a direct reference to the marriage state, and originate 
most of its duties, its relations, and its pleasures. When 
large or very large, they cause an elongation and fulness 
in the- middJe aiul lower portion of the back part of the 
head ; (see the fissure D. B. E. C. in the cuts, and, also, the 
female and Aurelia Chase ;) but when they are small, this 
part of the head presents a depressed and flattened appearance, 
as in the skull of the male Indian represented in the cuts. 

5. CONCENTRATIVENESS, COUCeHt. 

This is m generis^ or, unique in character ; and, therefore, 
referable to no specified claiss of facuhies, but acts as a kind 
of regulator or modifier of ail the other faculties. 

Species H, Selfish propensities. 
The selfish propensities are, 

Abbreviated. 
t VlTATIVENESS,* vitat. 

gL Comb ATI ven ess, combat. 

7. Destrvctiteness, destruct. 

8. Alimentiveness, aliment. 

9. Acquisitiveness, acquis. 
10. Secretivensss, secret. 

These provide for the various animal wants ; have a di- 
rect reference to the necessities, desires, and gratification of 
the individual possessing them ; and terminate upon his in- 
terests, wants, and happiness. They are located upon the 
sides of the head, around the ears, and, when large or very 
^rge, give it a thick and rounded appearance, and make 

* From the Umited number of theattfhor*8 experiments, he is diroosed to regard 
the location of this organ aa aneertain, yet all Ua eqpariments confirm its presem 
location. 
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the sides of the bead spherical^ but when moderate or small, 
the head is thinner and more flattened in this region. 

These propensities, as will be seen by referring to the 
combinations of the various classes of faculties, receive their 
direction and their modification mainly from the relative in- 
fluence of the sentiments and intellect. 

GENUS II. Human, moral, and religious sentiments. 

These are feelings of a higher order than the propensi- 
ties ; are more elevating and ennobling in their character, 
and more humanizing in their influence. They are located 
together in the coronal or upper portion of the head, and, 
when large or very large, elongate, widen, elevate, and ex- 
pand this part of the head ; but when moderate or small, the 
head is lower, shorter, and narrower. In the cuts this por- 
tion is enclosed within the lines C. E. F. H. I. G. See the 
contrast between the heads of Tardy, or the Indian, and that 
of Franklin or Melancthon. 

Species I* Selfish sentiments. 
They are. 

Abbreviated. 

11. Cautiousness^ cautious. 

12. Approbatiyeness, approbat. 

13. Self-esteem, self-e. 

14. Firmness, firm. 

These, like the selfish propensities, also terminate upon 
their possessor, and, by disposing him to seek his own indi- 
vidual interest and happiness, make him selfish; yet their 
character and manifestations are far superiour to those of the 
selfish propensities, especially when the religious and rea- 
soning faculties are strong. They are located together in 
the superiour posterior, or hack part of the upper portion 
of the head, which is represented in the cuts by the portion 
enclosed between the. lines C. E. F. G. When these organs 
are large or very large, this portion of the head is extended 
upwards and backwards, and, when the remaining sentiments 
are deficient, is rendered conical, as in the cut of Pope Alex- 
ander VI. 
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Species II* Moral and Religious Sentiments. 

» 

They are, 

Abbreviated. 

15. Conscientiousness, « conscien. 

16. Hope, hope. 

17. Maryellousness, marvel. 

18. Veneration, ven. 

19. Benevolence, benev. 

These faculties create those moral, rQiigious, and devo- 
tional feelings and emotions which enter so largely into the 
human character ; humanize, adorn, elevate, and soften the 
nature of man ; constitute man a moral and accountable being, 
and connect him with the moral government of God; create 
those moral duties and relations which exist between man 
and his Maker, and also between roan and man ; and pro- 
duce tbose characteristicks commonly attributed to angels, 
and (except in a vastly greater degree) to the Supreme Be- 
ing. They are located in the superiour anterior, or the 
frontal, portion of the upper paTt of the head, and, when 
large or very large, throw a proportionally large amount of 
brain into this region, elevating and elongating it in this di- 
rection, as in the case of Franklin, Melancthon, and the pious 
female in the cuts ; but when small, this portion of the head is 
low and slopes rapidly, as in the cut of Pope Alexander VI. 

Species HI* Semi-intellectual Sentiments. 
They are. 

Abbreviated. 

20. Constructiveness, construct. 

21. Ideality, ideal. 

22. Imitation, imitat. 

23. MiRTHFULNEss, mirth. 

These faculties are of a mixed nature, participating the 
properties both of the human sentiments and of the intellec- 
tual faculties. They tend to the adornment and perfection 
of the human mind, by creating in it a taste and a talent for 
the fine arts and polite literature, for constructing, manu&c- 
tnring, copying, and the like. They are located partly be- 
tween the forehead and the portion of the head covered by 
hair^ and partly within the latter, giving, when large or very 
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largOf a fulness and breadth to this portion of the head ; but 
when small, the head where the hair begins to appear, is 
narrow and flattened. 

ORDSR n. Intellectual Faeolties. 

These faculties have to do exclusively with objects and 
things, their physical qualities, and abstract relations. They 
create a thirst for information, and furnish the ability to ac- 
quire knowledge in general ; take cognizance of facts and 
conditions, and remember them, and constitute what is com- 
monly called the intellect, understanding, or judgment. 

GENUS I. Perceptive Faculties. 

These perceive natural objects and their physical quali- 
ties, together with some of their relations. They constitute 
the direct medium of communication between the other fac- 
ulties and the material world, and convey to the mind all the 
physical information it is capable of acquiring. 

Species I* External Senses. 

They are. 

Sensation, "| (that is, feeling or touch.) 
Sight, In accordance with the usage of his 

Hearing, > predecessors, the author has left these fac- 
Taste, ulties unnumbered ; but, inasmuch as they 

Smell. J occupy each a given portion of the brain, 

and are also mental faculties, there evidently exists no good 
reason why they should not, in like manner, be numbered. 

These perform the first portion of the process of observ- 
ing the physical qualities of material objects. The eye, for 
example, may be perfectly good, yet the individual be utter- 
ly unable to distinguish between the colours of objects, or 
some of their other qualities ; so that, in observing a colour, 
the faculty of sight performs the first portion of the process, 
and that of colour, the second. Hence, neither, acting sepa- 
rately, can take cognizance of the colour of objects. This 
example will also furnish an idea of the difference existing 
between the other external senses, and the other perceive 
faculties. Their perfection materially assists the other intel- 
lectual, and even the affective, faculties ; yet, there is no ab- 
solute dependance of the functions of the one upon the fiiiio- 
tions of the other. 
5 
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Species II. Observing and Knowing Faculties. 
They are, 

Abbreviated. 

24. Individuality, individ. 

25. Form, form. 

26. Size, size. 

27. Weight, weight. 

28. Colour, colour. 

29. Order, order. 

30. Calculation, calcu. 

31. Locality, local. 

These store the mind with individual facts ; furnish a gene- 
ral knowledge of things, their conditions, and qualities ; collect 
statistical information ; create a desire and a talent propor- 
tionate to their size, for observing and knowing ; and thus 
render very great assistance in doing every kind of business. 
They are located directly about the eyes — their principal 
medium of communication with the external world — and, 
when large or very large, cause the lower portion of the 
forehead above the eyes, proportionally to protrude, as in the 
cut of Lafayette, of the Indian, of Pope Alexander VI, 
the bust of Washington, &c., (aee the figure K. J. M. in the 
cuts;) but, when they are moderate or small, this portion is 
proportionally depressed, as in the cut of Franklin. 

Speeies III* Semi-perceptive Faculties. 
They are. 

Abbreviated. 

32. Eventuality, event. 

33. Time, time. 

34. Tune, tune. 

35. Language, l^ng. 

These constitute a class of faculties intermediate between 
those which perceive objects and their physical qualities, and 
those which comprehend the abstract relationsof things, and 
have to do with a class of facts which are not necessarily of 
a physical character. Some of these faculties are much 
stronger in children than in men, and their corresponding 
organs proportionally larger : hence, the depression general- 
\j observable in the middle of the foreheads of the latter, and 
the fulness and roundness in that of the former. 
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GENUS II. Reflective or Reasonlng Faculties. 
They are, 

AbbreviatetL 

36. Causality, caus. 

37. Comparison, compar. 

These form ideas ; reason ; superintend the operation of 
the other faculties ; perceive abstract and metaphysical rela- 
tions, the connexion between cause and effect, proposition 
and inference, &c. ; form judgment; discover truth and ab- 
surdity, &c. They are located in the superiour and frontal 
portion of the forehead. When they are large, or very 
large, the upper portion of the forehead is very high, broad, 
and deep, as well as prominent, as in the cut of Franklin; 
but when they are small, this portion of the forehead is low, 
narrow, and depressed, as in the cut of the Indian. 

COMBINATIONS OF THE CLASSES OF 

FACULTIES. 

That portion of the head represented in the cut by the fig- 
ure D. C. G. F. H. J., is called occipital^ and is exclusively 
occupied by the organs of the propensities and selfish senti- 
ments : the remaining portion is called frontal, and is devoted 
to the organs of the sentiments and the intellect. The por- 
tion represented by the figure D. C. E. F. H. N K., is called 
basilar, and the portion above it, coronal ; the former being 
allotted to the organs of the selfish propensities and pei'cep- 
tive faculties, which constitute the principal faculties possess- 
ed by animals, and the latter, to those of the sentiments and 
reasoning faculties. 

The influence of the various combinations of faculties 
upon the character, constitutes one of the most important fea- 
tures of phrenology ; and in nothing is this influence more 
manifest than in those more general combinations of the va- 
rious classes of faculties already mentioned. One in whom the 
occipital region, (^or the organs of the propensities and pro- 
pelling powers,) IS much larger than the frontal, will have 
proportionally more of feeling than reason ; of passion, than 
intellect ; of propelling, than directing, power ; of efficiency, 
than depth and strength, of intellect ; of mental sail, than 
ballast; of zeal, and energy, and action, than judgment; of 
the animal, than of the intellectual and moral, qualities: hxH, 
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when the occipital portion is larger than the frontal, the char- 
acter will be directly the opposite. 

One in whom the basilar region greatly predominates over 
the coronal, will possess great force and efficiency of char- 
acter ; a ready talent for business and study ; and strong pas- 
sions applied to selfish purposes, but accompanied with less 
morality and elevation of character and feeling ; less depth of 
intellect, with less of the moral, religious, and human senti- 
ments ; and yet, with full comparison and causality, may be 
capable of conducting and effecting important operations. 
This portion of the brain is generally large in men who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the world. 

One who possesses a much greater development of the 
moral and intellectual organs, than of the propensities, will 
have goodness, with less greatness or force, of character ; 
morality and virtue, joined with want of impetus, if not of effi- 
ciency ; will have fine talents and a love for moral and in- 
tellectual pursuits, accompanied with so much modesty and 
dependance, if not actual tameness, of character, that he will 
not be likely to rise in the world, unless pushed forward by 
others, but may then distinguish himself; will be amiable 
and sentimental, if not eminently pious, yet effect but little. 
This organization is but poorly adapted to the exigences of 
the nineteenth century. 

One having large or very large organs of the propensities 
and of the religious sentiments, and reasoning faculties only 
moderate or full, may struggle hard against the current of 
his propensities, yet will be liable to be often overcome by 
it ; may endeavour to live a virtuous. Christian life, yet will 
be sometimes guilty of gross inconsistencies, and apt to take 
contracted views of religious subjects, and indulge, alternate- 
ly, both classes of organs ; but, with the moral and reasoning 
organs equally large, will be obliged to struggle hard, yet 
will generally struggle successfully, against " his easily be- 
setting sins," and, in general, be consistent in his religious 
belief and practice. 

One having the propensities well developed, with very 
large moral and intellectual organs, will combine great 
strength of mind with great energy of character, directed by 
the human sentiments, and applied to the advancement of 
moral and benevolent objects, and be a talented and useful 
member of society, yet have many faults. 

One with the propensities and the intellectual organs 
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large or very large, and the moral deficient, will combine 
great power and energy of mind with great depravity of 
character, and never lack means by which to gratify his self- 
ish passions. 

One having some of each class of organs large or very 
large, will present seemingly contradictory phases of char* 
acter ; will often do what he afterwards regrets, and be sub- 
ject to a constant and severe " warfare between the flesh and 
the spirit." 

One having the perceptive organs generally large or very 
large, and the reasoning organs only full, will have a mind 
well stored with facts, and a desire to see and know; a thirst 
for general information, and a facility in acquiring it; an 
ability to attend to details, and a popular, practical, business 
talent, but will lack depth, judgment, originality, and pene- 
tration of mind ; may execute well, but cannot adapt means 
to ends, nor superintend complicated operations ; may pos- 
sess versatility of genius, be a good scholar, and pass for a 
man of talents and learning, yet will not think profoundly, 
nor readily comprehend first principles, nor bear sounding. 

One with the reflecting organs large or very large, and 
the perceptive only moderate or small, or with the upper 
portion of the forehead much larger than the lower, will 
think more than he observes or communicates ; will have 
much more to do with ideas than with facts; with fwndor 
mental principles and the gtfieral bearing of things, than 
with their details and minutiae ; with the abstract relations, 
than with the qualities, of things; with the analytical and 
demonstrative sciences, than with the natural ; with thoughts 
than words ; may have great strength, shrewdness, and pen- 
etration of intellect, and be a deep and profound reasoner, 
but will lack versatility of talent, and be unable to employ 
his powers to good advantage, or show what he is, except in 
a certain sphere, yet will wear well, have a fund of import- 
ant ideas, and excellent judgment, and shine in proportion 
as he is tried. One having the perceptive and reasoning or- 
gans both large or very large, and a large and an active brain,^ 
will have a universal talent, and a mind well balanced and well 
furnished with both facts and principles ; will be a general 
scholar, and, with a respectable development of the propensities^ 
possess a decidedly superiour intellect, and be capable of ri- 
sing to eminence ; will not onl v possess talents of a very high 
order, but also be able to use them to the best advantage, and 
5* 
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both devise and execute projects, and succeed in whatever he 
undertakes, even when most of those around him, fail. 

One with an even head, in which all the parts are re- 
spectably developed, will have few prominent traits of char- 
acter, and few excesses or deficiencies ; will do a fair busi- 
ness, take his character from surrounding circumstances, and 
pass quietly through life ; but, if the brain is large and very 
active, and external circumstances are favourable, he will be 
a universal genius — great in every thing, and without any 
weak points of character, and capable of swaying a general 
and a commanding influence.* 

One with an uneven and peculiar head, will possess a sui 
generis character ; will be notorious for his peculiarities oi 
talents and disposition; for his excesses and deficiencies; his 
strong and weak points ; will often present opposite phases 
of character ; cut a bold and commanding figure wherever 
he moves ; and often effect something important. 

The combined action of the several organs, has, also, a 
very important influence upon the character and the mental 
manifestations, particularly in directing them. Self-esteem 
large or very large, for example, combined with still larger 
moral and reasoning organs, and with smaller propensities, 
imparts a dignity, manliness, nobleness, elevation, and high- 
inindedness, which scorn every thing mean, low, and de- 
grading, than which no trait of character is more useful or 
commendable : while the same degree of self-e., joined with 
weaker moral and reasoning faculties, and stronger selfish 
propensities, makes its possessor proud, conceited, haugbty, 
domineering, forward, impertinent, and most disagreeable. 
The same principle applies to amat., combat., destruct., se- 
cret, firm., approbat, &c. ; and, in determining character, is 
as important, at least, as any other. 

The larger organsf control and direct the smaller ones, 
and also give the stamp and direction to the whole char- 
atcter, while the smaller organs, in proportion to their 
strength, modify the action of the larger. Thus, one having 
combat, and destruct. large, with large or very large self-e., 
will employ the former to avenge personal injuries ; promote 
selfish interests ; domineer over others, &c. ; but, with self-e. 

* Napoleon Bonaparte. 

+ In this work the term "organs" is often used as synonymous with "faculties," 
and is intended to refer to both the organs and the fiiculties, collectively ; just as 
self-eiteein moans both the organ and the/ocufty of 8elf*e. 
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only moderate or full, and benev. and conscien. very large, 
will seldom resent personal injuries, yet will be very spirited 
in maintaining the cause of justice, truth, and humanity; in de- 
fending suffering innocence, punishing the aggressor^ driv- 
ing forward moral and philanthropick causes, &c. ; with 
large or very large acquis., will employ these organs in de- 
fending his property, and in prosecuting, with energy, his 
money-making projects ; with large or very large intellectu- 
al organs^ in the vigorous pursuit of intellectual acquire- 
ments, in spirited debate, or the fearless declaration of opinion ; 
with moderate self-e. and large or very large adhes. and be- 
nev., in the defence of friends, while he himself patiently 
endures oppression, &c. The combinations of the phreno- 
logical faculties, are almost innumerable, especially when 
taken in connexion with the varieties of temperament, educa- 
tion, habit, external circumstances, &c. of different individu- 
als — ^sufficient, at least, to produce that endless diversity and 
ever-changing variety which exist in the manifestations of the 
mind. Hence, here is opened the most extensive field im- 
aginable for philosophical research — a field embracing the 
whole range of the mental phenomena, and also every thing 
pertaining to human nature. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE FACULTIES. 

The reader will bear in mind that, in the following anal- 
ysis of the various faculties, the author has left ample room 
for him to exercise his own judgment and discrimination, 
particularly in ascertaining the influence of some of the 
combinations. For example: he has described the influence 
of the organ of amat. large, when acting in conjunction with 
other organs : yet as the influence of amat. very large upon 
the other organs, is the same in kind with that of amat 
large, and diflfers only in the degree or amount of that influ- 
ence, the reader is left to ascertain this by a reference to the 
combinations under amat. large. The same is true of amat. 
full, and of all the other organs very large or moderate. 

Under amat. moderate, again, the organ is described be- 
low par, with its combinations. Yet these same combina- 
tions will also apply to amat. small, after making the neces- 
sary allowance for the diminution of the mere qua7itum of 
the amative feeling. 

ORDER I. — Affective Faculties or Feelings. 
GENUS I.— Animal Propensities. 

SPECIES I. — DOMESTICK AND SoCIAL PROPENSITIES. 

AMATIVENESS. 

Reciprocal attachment and love of the sexes. 

This faculty prompts many of those kind attentions 
and obliging manners which the sexes are accustomed to 
show to each other ; greatly increases their mutual attach- 
ment and tenderness ; gives correct reciprocal ideas of taste 
and propriety in whatever concerns the other sex, and se- 
cures to them a kind and genteel treatment — thus promoting, 
as much as any other faculty, general politeness, urbanity, 
refinement, kindness, and social happiness. The proper ex- 
ercise and expression of this faculty, so far from being the 
least gross or indelicate, is as perfectly inoffensive as that of 
any other ; and is so far from being the least exceptionable, 
as to be even indispensable, to a virtuous character, especial- 
ly when modified by large adhes., approbat., benev., con- 
scien., ideal.^ mirth., and the reasoning faculties. The influ- 
ence of this feculty in the intercourse of the sexes, is highly 
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advantageous to both, inasmuch as it has a tendency to make 
man civil, courteous, cleanly, and humane, condescending, 
polished, affable, &c. ; and woman agreeable, graceful^ and 
elegant, accomplished, sensible, and elevated in character, 
feeling, and purpose. 

Large. — One in whom amat is largt^ is extremely 
fond of the other sex, and of their company, and alive to 
their charms ; is a favourite with them, and readily ingrati- 
ates himself into their good will, even though he may be 
possessed of some qualities that are disagreeable ; has a 
great influence over them ; easily kindles in them the pas- 
sion of love, because he is himself so susceptible to the 
same passion ; and, when in circumstances calculated to ex- 
cite the faculty, finds its restraint extremely difficult. 

One having large amat. with large or very large adhes., 
is an ardent and devoted lover ; and, with ideal, also large, 
adds to his Jove that warmth, and fervour, and intensity which 
make it romantick, and kindle it to a passion ; with firm, 
also large or very large, will be constant ; but with these or- 
gans large or very large, and firm, moderate or small, will 
be liable to be inconstant, and possess an attachment by no 
means exclusive : with ideal, and approbat. very large, se- 
cret, and destruct. large, benev., adhes., and caus. only full, 
and conscien. moderate or small, will sometimes act the part 
of the coquette, and seek the general admiration of the other 
sex, rather than be satisfied with individual attachment : with 
large or very large adhes., philopro., benev., and conscien., 
will be inclined to marry, and be pre-eminently qualified to en- 
joy the family and social relations, and will also highly ap- 
preciate the joys and pleasures of home, family, and friends ; 
and, with large combat and destruct., will defend them with 
boldness, protect their rights with spirit, and punish with se- 
verity those who injure them : with large or very large ap- 
probat. and ideal., will be over-anxious to obtain the approba- 
tion, and avoid the disapprobation, of the other sex, and 
exceedingly sensitive to their praise or censure, and too eager 
to follow tiie fashions demanded by the taste of the other 
sex : with moderate acquis., and large approbat. and benev., 
will spend money freely for their sakes : with large or very 
large secret, and adhes., Avill feel much stronger attachment 
than express ; keep his heart much to himself; aflfect com- 
parative indifference ; and, even when the fire of love is 
burning fiercely within, will express it equivocally, especial- 
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ly at first ; but with secret, moderate, will express it without 
reserve ; throw the portals of the heart wide open: and, with 
self-e. moderate, the more readily give up to the dominion of 
the passion ; but, with self-e. and firm, large or very large, 
and large intellectual organs, though he may be deeply in 
love, wiir have too much pride to be subdued by this passion : 
with very large adhes., ideal., approbat., and mirth., and cans, 
only full, will prefer the company of the beautiful, the gay, 
and the accomplished of the other sex, and love tbem 
best: with very large adhes., benev., ven., and conscien., 
will choose the virtuous, the devout, the religious, &c. : with 
large intellectual organs in addition, the religious, the refin- 
ed, and the highly intellectual, and almost adore them, but 
be disgusted with those first described : with conscien. small, 
cans, only full, and acquis, and ideal, large or very large, 
will be less pahicular with regard to their moral qualities: 
with large or very large ideal., approbat, mirth., hope, ali- 
ment., and lang., and moderate or small acquis., conscien., 
and marvel., is given to joke with and about the other sex ; 
and inclined to profligacy and revelry: with large or very large 
conscien., ideal., mirth., benev., and the reasoning organs 
large, will express this passion in a very delicate, refilled, 
witty, and acceptable manner ; but, with moderate or small 
ideal, and mirth., in a coarse and vulgar manner : with con- 
scien. large, is strongly tempted, but strongly resists; and, with 
firm., cautious., and caus. also large, will not yield to the solic- 
itations of the passion ; but, with firm., cautious., and caus. only 
foil, may sometimes sin, yet will deeply repent of it ; and, with 
approbat. large, suflTcr intolerably from shame and remorse: 
with con$cien. small and caus. moderate, will be extremely 
liable to abuse and pervert this feculty, &c. 

Very large. — One having amat. very large, experiences, 
at times, the goadings of the propensity to a degree almost 
beyond endurance ; can govern it only by the aid of large 
or very large firm., conscien., and reasoning organs, and by 
avoiding the causes calculated to excite it ; and possesses ex- 
traordinary depth, strength, and power of this passion. One 
having very large amat., with large or very large conscien., 
firm., benev., and reasoning organs, will exercise towards 
the other sex, strong feelings of kindness and love ; is ever 
ready in his attentions to them ; is but ill at ease without their 
society ; and enjoys intercourse with them in the greatest 
possible degree : with conscien. moderate or small, and the 
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reasoning organs only full, is strongly inclined and urged to 
profligacy, licentiousness, vulgar allusions, indelicate ex* 
pressions and jesting ; to the relation of obscene anecdotes, &c. 
See cdmbinations under amat. large. 

Full. — One having amat./i^//, with adhes. and ideal, large 
or very large, will place a high estimate upon the other sex ; 
eagerly seek their company, and take great delight in it ; 
be ardent as a lover, and not insensible to their charms ; 
with good health and an active temperament, experience, 
in a high degree, the influence of this passion, yet will pos- 
sess more activity than power. The descriptions of amat. 
full, when combined with the other organs, will be found 
much the same, except in degree, with those given under 
amat. large, and will be between those under amat. large and 
amat. moderate. 

Moderate. — One having amat. moderate, is not particu- 
larly partial to the other sex, nor very fond of their company ; 
may enjoy the society of a few select persons of the other 
sex, but lyill dislike their promiscuous society, unless his 
adhes., approbat., ideal., mirth., or other organs, create attach- 
ment to them, and fondness for their society : with self-e. and 
mirth, moderate or small, large or v^ry large secret., appro- 
bat., cautious., conscien., and ven., will be extremely diffiaent 
and reserved, if not awkward and aflfected, in their company, 
and ill qualified to shine in parties of amusement, and will be 
rather deficient in the strength and power of this passion. 
One having moderate amat, with large or very large adhes., 
benev., and conscien., and full compar. and cans., will exercise 
more of pure love and virtuous affection towards the opposite 
sex, than of the mere amative passion — of chasie Platonick 
affection, than of sexual love — of pure and sentimental 
friendship, than of merely animal feeling ; and, with large 
or very large ideal, and conscien., will manifest this passion 
in a peculiarly refined and delicate manner, and be exceed- 
ingly disgusted with vulgarity, particularly in the other 
sex. This is the kind of attachment generally exercised by 
females, in whom adhes. is commonly altogether larger 
than amat. When the size of these organs is reversed, they 
produce the opposite kind of love, or that which is less 
sentimental and exclusive, and more promiscuous and sexual. 

Small. — One having small amat., is not partial to the oth- 
er sex as such ; does not pay them so much attention, nor 
wait upon them so genteelly, nor sacrifice so much for their 
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sake, nor excite their love so easily, as if possessed of full or 
large amat., but is rather cold, coy, distant, unacceptable, and 
less inclined to marry, unless induced to do so by philopro., 
adhes., approbat., benev., acquis., the intellectual organs, or 
some other motive than his sexual desire. 

Very Small. — One having amat. very small, is incapa- 
ble of sexual attachment or intercourse ; seldom, if ever, ex- 
periences the workings of this feeling ; and is given to pas- 
sive continence. This organ is always very small in very 
young children, and the passion proportionally weak ; it at- 
tarns its full size in the meridian of life, when the passion is 
strongest; is generally larger in married, than in single, per- 
*■ sons; and decreases in old age, when the passion becomes 
weaker. Phrenology determines the strength and power of 
this passion, and its liability to be perverted, rather than the 
virtue or licentiousness of the subject. Education and cir- 
cumstances determine this question oftener than the strength 
of the faculty. 

The depraved exercise of this faculty, in one or another 
of those ten thousand forms which it assumes, is unques- 
tionably one of the most prolifick sources of 'depravity, cor- 
ruption, and misery, with which mankind are afflicted ; and 
it becomes the philanthropist, the Christian, and especially 
the phrenologist, to inquire, why is this ? for, until we can 
discover the root of this tree of vice, and attack the evil there, 
it is in vain to attempt to lop off its branches. This faculty 
IS found to exist in animals, as well as in man, and that, too, 
unrestrained by morality or intellect, and, consequently, far 
more liable to perversion, than in the human species; yet, 
instances of its perversion in the brute creation, are exceed- 
ingly rare. Now, t<7% is this? The nature of the faculty, 
and the character of the function, are the same in both, so 
that its depraved manifestation cannot be attributed to any 
natural cause. It must, then, depend upon the education, or 
training, of this faculty. And no wonder that it is thus 
perverted ; for the nature and the proper function of the fac- 
ulty, not being generally understood, it has been regarded 
chiefly in its perverted manifestation. Hence, that false 
modesty, that sickly delicacy, that double-refined fastidious- 
iiess which pervade every civilized community in regard 
to it, and which are far more detrimental to virtue and purity, 
than any thing and every thing else could be. It is not too 
much to add, that nearly all the licentiousness w^hich per- 
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vades our country, and yearly ruins scores of thousands, 
originates in the false training of this faculty. 

The question, then, becomes a most important one. How 
can this faculty be so trained that this growing evil may be 
checked and remedied % This question will be answered in 
a subsequent portion of this work. One grand answer is, 
let the dictates of nature— of simple, undisguised, unpolluted 
nature, be followed — let the phrenological analysis of the 
faculty be fully given, and thoroughly understood, and, in- 
stead of pointing the finger of shame at the proper manifes- 
tation of a faculty which the Great Author has implanted in 
the very nature and constitution of man, and of suppressing 
it by every possible means, let it follow where the finger of 
Heaven, in the indications of nature, points out the path of^ 
virtue. 

LOCATION. — This organ is located in the cerebellum, 
or between the mastoid processes behind the ear : and, when 
large, it causes this portion of the head to appear broad and 
thick ; when small, the neck is thin^and narrow. 

2. PHILOPROGENITIVENESS. 

Parental affection and tenderness — love of offspring, and of 
children generally — fond?iess for pets, especially young 
animals, and for the infirm and liMpless. 

If there existed no particular attachment to children as 
such, the burden of raising and of educating them, would be 
intolerable, and seldom submitted to ; whereas the efl^ect of 
this faculty is, to make them to their parents the dearest of 
all objects, their richest treasure, and their greatest delight, 
a source of their greatest anxiety and solicitude, and, in short, 
the direct and main object of one of the strongest of the hu- 
man passions, as well as the indirect object of many others ; 
and this casts entirely into the shade the trouble, and pain, 
and expense which they cause, and induces the parent to do, 
and to suffer, whatever is deemed necessary, and often what 
is entirely unnecessary, to promote the happiness' and the 
"best interests of his child, especially the young child. While 
children are yet too young to be regarded as friends — the 
very time they require the greatest attention — ^they cannot 
be the legitimate objects of adhes., and, for a similar reason, 
they cannot come under the exclusive care of benev., of con- 
ecien., of reason, or, indeed, of any other faculty ; so that, if 
6 
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there were no faculty exclusively devoted to them, they would 
never receive that care, and those unnumbered attentions, 
which their helpless condition demands even to maintain 
them in existence. 

Without this faculty, the action of the other faculties would 
be less vigorous towards children than towards others; 
whereas, their wants demand a much more vigorous exer- 
cise of them in favour of children. But, with philopro. to 
direct and stimulate their action towards children, their pro- 
tection and nursing, difficult and even painful as they may 
be, are abundantly secured. 

It js, moreover, evident, that the duties and the circum- 
stances of woman require of her a much greater endow- 
ment of this faculty than is required of the other sex. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that she possesses a much larger organ of 
philopro. than man. This adaptation of the organ in females 
to the far greater power of the passion, and of both to the far 
greater demand made upon them by their offspring, is cerr 
tainiy no unimportant argument in proof of the truth of 
phrenology. 

Large. — One having large philopro., is deeply interested 
in children ; delighted with their company and playfulness, 
and even sports with them; generally notices them, and ea- 
sily gains their affections, by which their government and 
education are greatly facilitated ; and, if a parent, willingly 
endures paternal care and toil ; spares no pains in educating 
them; and considers them the richest of treasures: with 
adhes. very large, experiences poignant grief at the loss of 
children; and, with concent, large, will pour inces^ntly 
over it, but with concent, moderate or small, will feel keenly 
for the time being, yet frequently be relieved by a change of 
the subject of feeling: with large amat. and adhes., feels 
powerfully the reciprocal attachment of fathers and daugh- 
ters, of mothers and sons, and of adults and children of op- 
posite sexes : with full combat, and destruct, and large or very 
large adhes., benev., conscien., firm., and intellectual organs, 
punishes children when their own good demands it ; is kind, 
yet strict ; governs them with decision mino^led with mild- 
ness and affection, and, with self-e. full, speaks with the au- 
thority necessary to secure their obedience ; but, with combat 
and destruct. large, is by turns too indulgent and too severe; 
and, with self-e. moderate, fails to secure their obedience and 
respect, and allows them to trample upon him : with large 
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or very large adhes., benev., ven., firm., conscien., hope, 
compar., and caus., and moderate approbat. and ideal., will 
regard tiieir religious, moral, and intellectual character as of 
primary importance ; their usefulness, rather than their dis- 
tinction ; and endeavour to give them a practical and sub- 
stantial, rather than an ornamental education. 

Very Large. — One having very large philopro., is pas- 
sionately fond of children, and has them always around him ; 
and, with very large benev., and moderate destruct. and caus., 
is in danger of spoiling them by excessive fondness and over- 
indulgence ; is extremely fond of pets of some description, 
such as pet dogs, pet horses, and the young and tender of 
animals generally ; is willing to endure the greatest priva- 
tions if he can thereby promote their happiness ; values them 
above every thing else, and almost idolizes them ; and, with 
adhes. very large, grieves immoderately at their loss, or is 
overcome by it : with moderate or small destruct. and con- 
scien., " spares the rod and spoils the child :" with very large 
approbat. or self-e., and only moderate or full conscien. and 
caus., indulges parental vanity and conceit; thinks his own 
children much smarter than those of others ; delights to ex. 
hibit their great attainments, &c, ; and, if very large ideal, 
be added, would be likely to educate them for show and effect 
— to teach them the ornamental and fashionable, to the ne* 
gleet of the more substantial, branches of learning — ^the fine 
arts, rather than useful learning ; thus making them self-im- 
portant fops, and vain and guady belles, rather than useful 
members of society : with very large cautious., indulges a 
multitude of groundless fears and unfounded apprehensions 
about them, and borrows a world of trouble on their account : 
with benev. very large, and acquis, only moderate, makes 
them many presents ; with the moral and intellectual organs 
also large or very large and well-cultivated, has a happy 
talent for instructing them, and delights in it. 

Full. — One having philopro. /w/Z, will take considerable 
interest in children, especially 'when they begin to walk and» 
prattle; bear much from them, particularly when combat, 
and destruct. are only moderate ; and, when they are pos, 
sessed of high intellectual charms, will often notice and play 
writh them, and generally please them ; and, if he has chil« 
dren of his own, will make strenuous efforts and great sacri- 
fices to provide for, and to educate, them; but, with combat 
and destruct. larger than philopro., will be rather impatient 
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when troubled by them, and sometimes severe with them : 
with large or very large adhes^ boiev., conscieo., firm., and 
reasoning organs, and self-e. and combat, at least, full, will 
love children, yet be fiir from spoiling them by over-indul- 
gence, and generally secure their ob^ience, yet seldom be 
harsh towards them. 

Moderate. — One having philopro. moderate^ is not very 
fond of children., and cannot bear much from them ; may 
sometimes take some interest in them, yet does not like young 
children ; may love his own, yet does not &ncy those of others. 
One with philopro. moderate and adhes. large, may love chil- 
dren as friends rather than as children ; and, with benev. and 
conscien. also large, will take all needful care of them from 
feelings of kindness and duty, without being partial to chil- 
dren as such. 

Sm ALi;.. — One having philopro. small, with combat, andde- 
struct. large, is generally severe, and easily vexed, with chil- 
dren; and, with self-e. also large, and benev. only mod- 
erate or full, is domineering, haughty, and arbitrary towards 
them, and thus extremely unpopular with them, and delights 
to torment and tease them. 

Ver¥ Small. — One with philopro. very smalls will be a 
stranger to this passion, and deal with children entirely as his 
other organs dictate. 

Location. — This organ is located in the centre of the 
hind head, just above the sharp point of the occipital bone, 
and back of the top of the ears. When the lobes of adhes. 
are large or very large, and philopro. is' moderate or small, 
a depression wtll be found between the lower portion of the 
two lobes of adhes., but when philopro. is also large or very 
large, this portion of the head will be elongated, as in the 
cut of Aurelia Chase. When philopro. and adhes. are both 
large, and inhab. is small, it assumes a sharpened appearance^ 
running horizontally between the two lobes of adhes. 

3. ADHESIVENESS. 

Susceptibility of attachment — propensity to associate — fond" 
Tiess for society — inclination to love, and desire to he loved. 

The chief office oi this organ is to create those strong 
ties of social and, with a mat., of conjugal affection, which 
bind mankind together in families, societies, communities^ 
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j&c,, and from which prohably flows as much happiness, if 
not virtue, as from any other source. This faculty is very 
strong, and generally a ruling one, in females ; and its in- 
fluence upon society, is incalculable. 

Large. — One having adhes. large, exercises strong and 
ardent attachment; is eminently social and afiectionate; 
seeks every opportunity to enjoy the company of friends, and 
feels very unhappy when deprived of it; does and sacrifices 
much for their sake ; sets much by them, and^ goes far to 
see and help them ; and makes a real, true, warm-hearted, 
and devoted friend. One having adhes. large, with combat, 
and destruct. large, readily takes the part of friends; resents 
and retaliates their injuries ; protects their rights, interests, 
character, &c., as readily as he does his own ; and, with 
self-e. only moderate or full, even more so ; and yet, with 
self-e. large or very large, will occasionally fall out with 
them : with acquis, large, may love strongly, and be very hos- 
pitable and kind, yet unwilling to give his money ; but, with 
approbat. and benev. also large, may be liberal among his 
friends, and sometimes forward to discharge the social bill, 
yet will be as affectionate as he is liberal ; is very emulous to 
excel among friends, and cut to the heart by their reproach- 
es ; and, if approbat. or self-e. is very large, and cans, only 
full, is jealous of those that excel him, and forward among 
friends ; assumes the lead ; and must be first or nothing : 
with moderate combat., destruct., and self-e., and large or very 
large approbat., benev., conscien., ideal., mirth., and reasoning 
organs, will have many friends and few enemies ; be amiable, 
and gain the good will of all who know him : with large 
ideal., will express his affection in a refined and delicate 
manner, and with mirth, large, in a pleasing, jocose, and 
lively manner : with large or very large event., will recoK 
lect, with vivid emotions of delight, by-gone scenes of social 
cheer and friendly intercourse : with large reasoning organs, 
will give good advice to friends ; lay excellent plans for 
them ; rightly appreciate their character ; and, with cautious, 
also large, be judicious in selecting them, &c. 

Very large. — Those who have adhes. very large, or 
predominant, instinctively recognise it in each other ; soon 
become mutually and strongly attached; desire to cling 
around the objects of their love ; take more interest and de- 
light in the exercise of friendship than in any thing else ; 
are unwilling to think or believe ill of their friends; sym- 

6* 
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pathize in their misfortunes ; dread an interruption of fiieiid- 
ship as the greatest of calamities; and willingly sacrifice 
ease, property, happiness, reputation, and sometimes even life 
for their sakes. Their friends may he few, but will te dear, 
and their attachment mutual, ardent, strong, and, with firm, 
large, constant ; their joys, hopes, fears, trials, &c. one ; their 
social intercourse delightful beyond description ; their sepa- 
ration, painful, in the extreme ; their loss, agonizing, almost 
beyond endurance; and the interruption of friendship, a fre- 
quent source of partial derangement. 

One having very large adhes., with large or very large 
destruct, combat., self-e., firm., and benev., and only mode- 
rate or small approbat, secret., and conscien., will be a most 
ardent friend and an equally bitter enemy ; will never forget 
a favour or an injury, till the one is rewarded, and the otbei 
avenged or confessed ; cannot do too much good to his friends, 
nor evil to his foes ; and will make all his acquaintance ei- 
ther ardent friendis, or bitter enemies : with very large phi- 
lopro. and large amat., sets every thing by his family, and 
almost idolizes them ; takes more delight in home and friends 
than in any thing, if not in every thing, besides ; cannot en- 
dure to be absent from home; is pre-eminently domestick; 
and, with very large benev. and conscien., promotes their 
happiness by every effort, and by every sacrifice in his pow- 
er, and deeply sympathizes in their distress; and, with 
moderate combat, and destruct., regards the peace and 
quiet of the fireside as the greatest of pleasures, and family 
dissension as the worst of evils ; and does every thing in his 
power to promote domestick quiet and happiness, &c. One 
having large or very large adhes., loves those best, and 
chooses them for his friends, who most nearlv resemble him- 
self, and gratify the largest number of his organs: with 
large or very large approbat, hope, ideal., and mirth., and 
only moderate conscien. and cans., the gay and witty, the 
fashionable and showy, &c. : with large or very large mor- 
al organs, the eminently devout and religious, the sedate and 
the sentimental : with large or very large ideal, and intellec- 
tual organs, those who are highly talented, intellectual, and 
literary, but avoids the ignorant : with very large conscien., 
requires, first of all, that his friends be perfectly moral and 
honest, but with conscien. moderate, is not particular in this 
respect 

Full. — One having adhes. full, will make a social, com- 
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panionable, warm-hearted friend, who will sacrifice much at 
the shrine of friendship, yet sacrifice his friendship on the 
altar of the stronger passions ; his friendship, though strong 
and ardent, will be less glowing and intense than th&t 
produced by large adhes. One having adhes. full, with 
large or very large combat., destruct., self-e., approbat., and 
acquis., will serve himself first, and his friends afterwards ; 
form attachments, yet break them when they come in con- 
tact with the exercise of these organs ; and, with large se- 
cret, and small conscien., will not be at all desirable as a 
friend, yet, after all, set considerable by his friends : with 
very large benev., large conscien., approbat., and firm., only 
moderate or full combat, destruct., and secret., and moderate 
or large intellectual organs, will be very good company; 
desirable as a Triend ; liberal, well-disposed, true to his friends, 
and always ready to do them a favour. Many of the com- 
binations under adhes. large, will apply, except in degree, to 
adhes. full, in the selection of which, as in many similar 
cases, the reader will use his own compar. 

Moderate. — One having adhes. moderate^ may be some- 
what fond of society, and exercise some attachment to his 
friends, yet will sacrifice it upon unimportant considerations, 
and, though he may have many acquaintances, will have no 
intimate and very dear friends : with large combat, and de- 
struct., will become easily offended with friends, and seldom 
retain a friend long : with large benev., will bestow his ser- 
vices, and, with moderate acquis., his money, more readily 
than his affections ; and, with the selfish organs large, take 
care of himself first, making friendship subservient to sel- 
fish purposes^. 

Small. — One having adhes. small, thinks and cares little 
about friends ; takes little delight in their company ; prefers 
to live and act alone ; is cold-hearted, unsocial, and selfish ; 
has few friends, and, with large or very large selfish organs, 
a great many enemies, because he is himself so inimical to 
others. See combinations under adhes. moderate. 

Very small. — when adhes. is very small, its influence is 
not observable, and the subject, a perfect stranger to friendship. 

While amat. is generally much smaller, adhes., philopro., 
benev., and conscien., are commonly very much larger in fe- 
males than in males, by which the former are qualified, in a 
pre-eminent degree, to enjoy the domestick and social rela- 
tions, and to discharge the duties of their station. 
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Location. — The location of this organ is outward and 
upward from philopro., and ahove amat, and its shape near- 
ly oval. 

4. INHABITIVENESS. 

Love of home and country — desire to locate and remain in 
one spot — attachment to the place in which one has lived. 

^ That there often exists a partiality towards particular 
places, and for no other reason than that one has lived there, 
IS a very common phenomenon, and even necessary to man's 
happiness and well-being. This class of functions must be 
produced by some faculty ; and the fact that its organ is 
found adjoining philopro. and adhes., the objects of which 
it directly and essentially aids, affords presumptive and ana- 
logical proof both of its existence and of the correctness of 
its location. 

Large. — One having inhab. large, will have a very 
strong desire to locate himself in a single spot which he can 
call his home, and to remain there ; leaves the place of his 
nativity and abode with the greatest reluctance, and returns to 
them with delight ; soon becomes strongly attached to his house, 
his office, his garden, his fields, &c., and is generally satis- 
fied with them ; thinks a great deal of his native town, state, 
and country, and, when away from them, of those that have 
lived in them, &c. One having inhab. large, with philopro., 
adhes., ideal., individ., and local, large or very large, will be 
extremely fond of travelling, yet too fond of home to absent 
himself long at a time; in early life, will have an insatiable 
desire to rove about and see the world, and afterwards to set- 
tle : with approbat. and self-e. large or very large, will have 
high ideas of his country, of national honour, national ad- 
vantages and privileges, &c. ; and, with large or very large 
combat, and destruct., will be eminently patriotick and ready 
to sacrifice all, even life itself, in defence of his country's 
rights and honour, and of his own fireside ; and, with large or 
very large ven., will look with great reverence to those de- 
parted worthies who have served and honoured their coun- 
try,^ atod also to the national relicks of past ages. 

Very large. — One having inhab. very large, will be 
sometimes homesick, especially if philopro. and adhes. are 
ilao very large ; will suffer almost any inconvenience, and 
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forego bright prospects of acquiring wealth, &c., sooner than 
leave his home ; and experience, only in a proportionally 
higher degree, the feelings attributed to this organ large. 

Full. — One having this organ full, will prefei to live in 
one spot, yet, when his interests require it, can change the 
place of his abode . without much regret; and» with large 
philopro. and adhes., will think much more of his family 
and his friends, than he will of his home as suck^ 

Moderate or small. — One having in hab. moderate or 
small, with large or .very large hope, individ., ideal, and lo^ 
cal., will be very apt to change his location either in hopes 
of improving it, or to see the world ; will have an insatiable 
desire to travel in foreign parts; unless prevented by strong 
reasons, will be likely to live, at different times, in several dif- 
ferent places ; and, with philopro. and adhes. large, will regard 
his home not for its own sake, but for the sake oi family and 
friends, and will not, by his mere love of home, be prevented 
from going where his interest or business leads him^ nor 
be likely to suffer from a want of home. 

Very small. — When this feculty is very small,, its oper- 
ation has no perceptible influence upon the character. 

The author has seen numerous, striking developments of 
the organ in conjunction with a proportionate strength of the 
faculty ; and also many other instances of the deficiency bqth 
of the organ and of the faculty. One of the most striking of 
the former, is the case of Judge Tucker of Williamsburgh, 
Va.,half-brother of the late John Randolph, who, while yet in 
the prime of life, left a very lucrative and honourable pro- 
fession for the sole purpose of living and dying where his 
fathers had lived and died. The organ is extremely large in 
his head, and also the organs of adhes. and philopro. The 
author might mention hundreds of others equally in point. 

Between Spurzheim and Combe there exists a diderence 
of opinion concerning this faculty and that of concent Dr. 
Spurzheim gives the location and analysis of inhab. similar 
to that contained in this work, but maintains that the organ of 
concent, does not exist ; while Mr. Combe maintains, that the 
organ of concent, (which will be next analyzed) occupies near- 
ly the same position. But from the numerous and marked 
cases of a development of each organ in the absence of the 
other, and the perfect coincidence between the strength of 
these faculties and the size of their respective organs, of 
which, in no instance, has he seen a failure^ the author is 
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thoroughly convincecl that both aro substantially correct—* 
that there are two organs as analyzed and located in this 
work. 

Location. — The location of inhab. is directly above phi- 
lopro., and partly between, and partly above, the two lobes 
of adhes. Where it is large or very large, and concent 
moderate, an angle is formed near the union of the lambdoi- 
dal sutures, between which and the occipital bone, there will 
be considerable distance, but when it is small, no such organ 
will be found. 

5. CONCENTRATIVENESS. 

The power of mental concentration and continuity. 

The object of this faculty is to continue the operations of 
the other faculties upon any given subject, until they have 
thoroughly acted upon it, and presented the result. The 
nature of the faculty may not yet have been fully analyzed, 
yet, of the phenomena ascribed to it, there can be no question. 

Large. — One having large concent, is thereby enabled 
and disposed to keep his whole mind patiently fixed, jR>r a 
long time, upon a single thing ; to continue the existing train 
of thought, feeling, &c., and to exclude every other ; to im- 
part unity and mutual dependence to propositions, arguments, 
paragraphs, parts of a sentence, &c. ; to dwell patiently on 
any subject of interest, and, with large intellectual organs, to 
go to the bottom of subjects ; to investigate them thoroughly; 
to run out processes of reasoning, and chains of thought, &c., 
in all their bearings and consequences; to give his whole 
mind to one, and ^t one, thing at a time ; and to hold his 
mind to a train of thought, subject of study, piece of labour, &c., 
till they are entirely completed. It imparts a unity and con- 
nectedness to all the conceptions and operations of the mind, 
and yet, in doing this, prevents that intensity, and rapidity, 
and variety which are manifested without it. One having 
concent large, with large combat and destruct., will prolong 
the exercise of anger: with cautious, large, that of fear: 
with ideal, large, flights of imagination, &c. 

Very large. — One having concent, very large, is con- 
fused if several things claim attention at once ; requires a 
long time to fix his mind upon any particular subject, or to 
divert it when once fixed ; in conversation, is apt to be prolix 
and tedious, and wear his subjects threadbare, and, if inte^ 
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rupted, is greatly disturbed, if not vexed : with individ. moder- 
ate or small, and the reasoning organs large or very large, is 
frequently abstract, absent minded, and so deeply buried in 
meditation, as to be unconscious of what is transpiring around 
him, and often dwells so long upon a subject as to distort it, 
and pursue it into absurd extremes. The style of Dr. 
Chalmers, and also of Dr. Thomas Brown, will serve as il- 
lustrations of the effect which this faculty produces upon the 
manner of communicating ideas. 

Full. — One having concent, full, will be inclined to dwell 
upon a thing to which his attention has been called, and also 
to impart as much perfection as may be to the operations of his 
mind, yet, when occasion requires, can change, without much 
difficulty, from one subject to another, and thus attend to a 
variety of objects within a limited time, and will preserve a 
happy medium between two great prolixity, and too great 
brevity. 

Moderate or small. — One with concent, moderate or 
small, is able and inclined to pass rapidly and easily from 
one kind of study, book, conversation, thought, feeling, busi- 
ness, occupation, &c. to another, from point to point, in argu- 
ment, without connecting or arranging them ; does not sys- 
tematically arrange his subjects ; fails to impart mental de- 
pendence to his sentences, paragraphs, propositions, and 
parts of a discourse, so that many of them could be omitted 
without affecting the rest ; throws out his thoughts in con- 
cise and distinct propositions, rather than in long paragraphs ; 
stops when he has finished, and even before he has suffi- 
ciently illustrated, his ideas, passes to others, and again re- 
turns ; abridges his anecdotes and sentences by the omission 
of important particulars ; drops one sentence, subject, anec- 
dote, &c. to commence another, and forgets what he was be- 
ginning to say; wanders, in contemplation, through a great 
variety of different or opposite subjects ; throws off care and 
trouble easily, and keeps no organ long in connected action 
unless it is powerfully excited. 

One having concent, moderate or small, with adhes. small, 
thinks of his friends for the time being with vivid and intense 
emotion, but only for a short time at once, yet is not, there- 
fore, inconstant in his attachments: with combat, and des- 
truct. large, may get angry quickly, but, unless the injury is 
deep and intended, cannot retain his anger : with the inteflec- 
tual organs generally large or very large, will be more likely 
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to make rather a gtruraly than a critical, scholar, and more 
apt to have a smattering of all the sciences, than a profound 
knowledg^e of any; soon gets weary of one book, study, &c., 
lak<>$ up another, and then returns to the first, thus studying 
by piecemeal ; prefers short pieces upon various subjects tp 
loujr oniM upon any — a newspaper to a book, &c. : with com- 
|«r. large or very large, may have bold and original ideas 
upon a **arioty of subjects, yet will not, without great effort, 
or jjfr^Hil excitement, have a chain of connected thoughts upon 
4iiny% and will make rather a striking and immediate, than a 
lasting, impression : with ideal., imitat., mirth., individ., event., 
lanif., and the reasoning organs large or very large, will 
make a InHter extempore speaker than writer, may give vari- 
<»tv» but will never give copiousness, to conversation and dis- 
courw; will lack the requisite patience to prepare his ideas 
K>r critical reading, and yet possess great versatility of talent. 
For the merchant, accountant, superintendent, and those who 
nre called upon to attend to a great many different persons and 
things, moderate or small concent, is indispensable, and large 
or very large concent., extremely detrimental. 

Very Small. — One having concent, very smalls has so 
^eat a thirst for variety, and change of occupation, and is 
80 restless and impatient, that he cannot continue long enough 
at any one thing to effect much, and will experience, only in 
a still greater degree, the phenomena described under the 
head of concent, moderate or small. 

In the American head this orgari,is generally moderate or 
small, which perfectly coincides with the versatility of their tal- 
ents, and variety of their occupations. They often pursue sev- 
eral kinds of business at once, while the English and Ger- 
mans, in whom the organ is generally large, experience the 
greatest difficulty in pursuing any other calling or occupa- 
tion than that in which they were educated. The want of 
this organ constitutes a great defect in the American charac- 
ter, which is still farther increased by the variety of studies 
pressed upon the attention of each student in our schools and 
seminaries. This, indeed, constitutes one of the greatest de- 
fects in the present system of education. It is generally full 
or large in those who spend their lives in doing a single 
thing, such as factory tenders : and this furnishes an impor- 
tant hint to those who wish to cultivate the faculty. It is 
generally, though erroneously, supposed, that a large endow- 
ment of this faculty is necessary to great power of mind« 
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and a transcendant genius.* The &ct is &r otherwise. 
Franklin evidently possessed but a small portion of it ; and 
perhaps the majority of eminent men whom it has been the 
fortune of the author to examine, have possessed but an in- 
different endowment of this faculty. When it is weak, the 
mind seizes at once what it seizes at all, and acts with so 
much rapidity, that a second subject is introduced before the 
first is completed, or, at least, before these operations are 
fully presented and illustrated ; so that such persons are lia- 
ble to be frequently misunderstood from a want of sufficient 
explanation. Concentration of thought, style, and feeling, 
intensity and power of mind, in which there is produced, as 
it were, a focus of feeling or of intellect, is the result, riot, as is 
generally supposed, of concent, large or very large, but, of 
concent, moderate or small, an active temperament, and 
large or very large intellectual faculties. Large concent., as 
it were, dilutes or amplifies the mental operations. 

The difference between concent, and firm, is this; con- 
cent, bears upon the particular mental operations for the 
time being, wl^le large firm, has reference to the general 
opinions, plans, &Cm of life. For example ; one having con- 
cent, small, and firm, large or very large, will naturally pre- 
fer an occupation in which his attention would be rapidly call- 
ed to successive things, all of which would have reference 
to his grand object of pursuit, and from which he could not 
easily be diverted. If he were a merchant, he would pursue 
his mercantile calling with perseverance, yet he would be 
able, without confusion, to wait upon many different custom* 
ers within a short time, &c. 

Location. — This organ is located above inhab. and adhes., 
and below self-e. When it is large or very large, a general 
fulness of this region will be observable, but no protuberance 
will be apparent ; but when it is moderate or small, a pro- 
portionate semicircular depression will be very perceptible, 
in part encircling adhes. and inhab., and following the lamb- 
doidal sutures. When inhab. is also small, the depression is 
widened at the union of these sutures. 

t— VITATIVENESS. 

Love of life as such — unwillingness to die. 

It is evident that a desire to live, disconnected with any of 
the comforts of life, and, also, with all the objects to be secur- 
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ed by living, constitutes a strong passion, not only in man, 
but, likewise, in some classes of animals. In some, this in- 
stinctive love of life, and this fearful shrinking from death, 
amount to a passion, and nothing is regarded with more ter- 
rour than dying. Hence tjie necessity of a faculty whose 
office it is to perform this class of functions, and, also, of a 
portion of the brain, by means of which it can manifest these 
functions. 

The author became acquainted with Dr. Gibson, one of 
the editors of the Washington Telegraph, in whom the or- 
ffan is very small, and who, when seemingly at the point of 
death, in consequence of a wound he had received, not only 
felt very little desire to live, or fear of death, but even exer- 
cised his mirth., which is large, in a high degree, although 
in the expectation that each hour would be his last. 

Large. — One having vitat. large, aside from the enjoy- 
ment of life and the fear of death, will look upon life as one 
of the most desirable of all objects, and upon death as " the 
king of terrours." This desire to live will also be increas- 
ed by the desires of the other faculties. One having vitaL 
large, with the domestick faculties strong, will desire to live, 
not only because he looks upon his existence here as a most 
desirable object, but, likewise, on account of his family and 
friends : with acquis, large or very large, for the purpose of 
amassing wealth : with the intellectual organs large, to ac- 
quire knowledge: with approbat. and self-e. large, to grattify 
his ambition, &c. ; but, when these organs are interrupted or 
disappointed — when adhes., for example, is wounded by the 
loss of dear friends, acquis., by the loss of property, appro- 
bat., by disgrace, &c., the sufferings thus caused, may be so 
much greater than his love of life, that the individual may 
wish to die, and, by the aid of destruct., seek relief in sell- 
destruction. 

Very large. — To one with this faculty very large, even 
the thought of dying will be dreadful, and he will most te- 
naciously cling to life, even though it be most miserable. 
The combinations under this head, except in degree, arfe the 
same as those under vitat. large. 

Full. — One having vitat. /e^ZZ, with other organs large or 
very large, will desire to live, but rather as a secondary, than 
a primary, object ; and on account of his other faculties, 
rather than on account of his vitat. 

Moderate or small. — One with vitat. moderate or 
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small, will seldom think of dying, and when he does, will 
be much more affected by the consequences of death, than 
by a love of life ; be less careful of his health, and thos^ 
means calculated to lengthen life, than he would be with vitat. 
large. In this case, death will be preferred to trouble, and 
life desired rather as a means, than as an end, and for the 
objects sought to be accomplished. 

Very small. — When vitat. is very small,B. desire to live, 
and a shrinking from death, as such, and per sese, will never 
be thought of 

Location. — Vitat. is located nearly beneath the mastoid 
process, and partly between amat. and destruct. See cuts. 

6. COMBATIVENESS. 

Propensity to defend, resist, and oppose. 

The influence of combat, upon the other faculties, and, 
indeed, upon the whole character, manifests itself, not only 
in physical, but also in moral and intellectual, opposition. 
Its action is necessary whenever, in the execution of a diffi- 
cult project, any thing is to be resisted or overcome. It a,cts 
upon animate, as well as upon inanimate, objects, and imparts 
to its possessor that nerve and determination which induce 
him to grapple with all his undertakings, as though he could 
and would effect his purposes. 

The direction of this faculty, and the character of its man"- 
ifestations, are determined chiefly by its combinations, and 
the education or breeding of the individual. When it is 
under the control of the higher sentiments and of reason, 
and directed to its proper objects, no manifestation of the 
mind is more virtuous or more praise-worthy ; but when not 
thus controlled and directed, its manifestation is odious and 
vicious in the extreme. It was by this organ, directed, aided, 
and stimulated by conscien., self-e., the domestick faculties, 
reason, &c., that our ancestors achieved our ever-glorious 
Independence; and yet, from this organ in its perverted 
manifestation, originate those party strifes, family and village 
dissensions, bickerings and quarrels, mobs and physical 
combats which disgrace humanity. 

Large. — One having combat, large, with self-e. full, and 
firm, large, will be eminently qualified to meet difficulties,* 
overcome obstacles ; brave dangers ; endure hardships ; con* 
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tend for privileges ; maintain and advocate opinions ; resist 
encroachments; resent injuries and insults, &c.; will defend 
bis rights to the very last ; suffer no imposition ; seize upon 
, Avbatever he undertakes with the spirit and determination re- 
quisite to carry it through all opposing difficulties ; rather 
glory in opposition than shrink from it ; be always ready, if 
not glad, to act upon the defensive, if not upon the offensive ; 
inclined to call in question, and oppose, the opinions and the 
proceedings of others, and partly from pure love of opposi- 
tion; will often urge his own opinions; generally take 
sides upon every contested question ; and, with apprpbat. also 
large, will seek to distinguish himself: with a full or large 
brain, will possess energy and force of character in an emi- 
nent degree ; and, with an active temperament, unless restrain- 
ed by large benev., conscien., and caus., will be naturally too 
violent and too hasty in his temper, and subject to sudden 
ebullitions of passion. 

One having combat, large, with large destnict., will unite 
harshness, and severity, and a kind of fierceness with his re- 
sistance, and frequently show quite too much spirit, and, with 
an active temperament, will not only be quick tempered, but, 
also, very severe and vindictive when roused; but, with de- 
struct. moderate or small, may be quick to resent and resist, 
and cool and intrepid in the onset, yet will infiict as little pain 
as possible ; will eonqver, yet spare the vanquished, and can 
never punish one who has surrendered, especially if conscien. 
and benev. are large or very large ; is more courageous than 
cruel; more petulent than violent; more passionate than 
harsh ; and, when anger is manifested, will not add to it that 
fierceness, and that spirit of revenge, which give it a threat- 
ening aspect, and make it dreadful : with very large self-e., 
large destruct, and the selfish propensities stronger than the 
moral and reasoning faculties, will protect himself and his 
own exclusive privileges first of all ; seem to claim the ser- 
vices of others merely upon the ground of his o\ra superiori- 
ty, and without thinking of returning an equivalent, and, 
perhaps, abuse those who infringe upon his rights, and, with 
conscien. moderate or small, those also who do not render him 
all the service and honour he claims ; will seldom evince 
gratitude for favours received, because he will feel that they 
of right belong to him ; will be naturally selfish and jealous, 
and apt to treat his fellow men, except those whom he con* 
descends to make his particular friends, with a kind of con* 
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tempt, and if they cross his path, with scorn : with acquis. 
large or very large, self-e. large, and caus. only full, will de- 
fend his property ; stand out for every farthing that belofags 
to him ; and be very angry at those through whom he may 
have sustained any pecuniary loss ; but, with acquis, only 
moderate, and self-e. or approbat. large or very large, will 
permit the injury of his property with comparative impunity, 
yet boldly sustain his injured honour, and preserve his char- 
acter unsullied to the last, cost him what it may : with self-e. 
only moderate, and adhes. large, will suffer others to impose 
upon himself, yet will take the part of a friend with a great 
deal more readiness and warmth of feeling than he would 
his own part : with amat. large, will defend the other sex 
sooner than himself or his own sex — the character, the per- 
son, &c., of a lover, sooner than of himself, &c.: with concent, 
and destruct. moderate or small, and an active temperament, 
will be subject to sudden bursts of passion, which will contin- 
ue but for a moment, and then leave him as calm as before, 
and, perhaps, vexed with himself because he cannot suppress 
his anger : with lang. and the reasoning organs large, is 
extremely fond of debate ; very much inclined to start objec- 
tions to what has been* said ; to argue on the opposite side of 
the question, even in opposition to his real belief, merely from 
love of argument; and, with large firm., though vanquished, 
will argue still. 

Very Large. — The manifestations of combat, very largt^ 
are much the same with those under the head of combat, large, 
except when it is combined with large or very large selFe. 
or approbat., firm, and destruct, and only moderate or full 
conscien., secret., benev., ven., and caus., in which case 
it actuates one to attack and provoke others without suffi- 
cient cause ; to dispute and quarrel with those around him ; 
crowd himself forward ; push his opinions on others ; create 
disturbance ; kindle strife ; encourage quarrels and engage 
in them ; and creates a quarrelsome, combative, contentious 
spirit. One having very large combat., with large destruct.^ 
is terrible and desperate in the onset ; and fights with fierceness 
and determination : with large amat., philopro., and adhes., 
will fight for his family, yet quarrel with them himself: with 
large acquis., will quarrel for a penny : with large or very 
large benev., conscien., and reasoning organs, will be afcle 
to regulate his anger only by turning abruptly from his op. 
ponent, and by avoiding every thing calculated to excite his 
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combative spirit; find extreme difficulty in governing hk 
anger, and, when really roused, be desperate. 

Full. — One having combat, full, is always ready, when 
opposition is called for, to engage in it, and, with a nervous 
tempejrament, soon excited to resent and resist, and natural- 
ly quick-tempered ; will possess all necessary boldness and 
efficiency of character, and rather court opposition than shun it; 
yet will be far from being quarrelsome, or seeking opposition 
for its own sake. One having combat, full, with conscien., 
firm., benev., and cans, large or very large, though his anger 
is strong, will generally govern it ; will be mild, kind, well- 
disposed, and peaceable ; avoid quarrelling and contention, 
and yet possess a large share of moral courage, and owe the 
combative spirit he may manifest, more to the powerful stimu- 
lus he may experience, than to the natural activity and 
power of the passion ; will show this feeling more in his 
business, and in moral and intellectual resistance, than in 
quarrelsomeness or physical combat ; and seldom employ 
physical force, except when powerfully excited ; but, with a 
predominance of the other selfish faculties, will possess an 
unenviable temper. The combinations under combat, large, 
Avill apply, except in degree, to combat, full. 

Moderate. — One having combat, moderate, will contend 
no more than the case really demands, and sometimes not even 
as much ; will not tamely allow himself or others to be really 
abused and trampled upon, and yet, will bear long before he will 
manifest resistance, and be quite as forbearing as manliness 
and virtue will allow; will dislike quarrelling and avoid it 
as long as possible ; may be irritable from the irritability of 
his temperament, yet is by no means contentious ; will not be, 
in reality, tame and cowardly, nor yet very efficient ; will 
exercise but little indignation, and be amiable, peaceable, 
easy with all, quiet, and inofiensive. 

One having combat, moderate, with self-e. moderate or 
small, and large or very large philopro., adhes., acquis., 
benev., and conscien., will contend for children, family, 
friends, the oppressed, his religious opinions, moral princi- 
ples, &c., with much spirit, and yet, suffer personal abuse 
with impunity: with large or very large self-e., firm., con- 
scien., and the reasoning organs, will maintain his opinions 
with stability, and pursue his plans with firmness, and yet, 
do it in a quiet, but firm and effectual, manner ; seek to ac- 
complish whatever he undertakes without opposition; {ict 
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chiefly upon the defensive ; make but little noise or bustle^ 
yet hold on and persevere till his purposes and plans are 
carried through ; and, with cautious, also large, will take the 
castle rather by siege than by storm ; accomplish considera- 
ble, and in the best manner, but must take his own time for 
it ; and will be distinguished for his stability, judgment, 
and success : with large or very large caus. and compar., 
and large intellectual organs generally, will not distinguish 
himself in argument or debate, unless when powerfully ex- 
cited, yet, if his head is large, will then be original and logical, 
and express many important ideas ; be characterized more by 
perspicuity, and force of reason, than by passion and fervour 
of feeding, &c. 

Small. — One having combat, small, will be unable and 
unwilling to encounter his fellow men ; be mild, amiable, in- 
offensive, and rather inefficient ; lack spirit, and presence of 
mind in time of danger ; quail too quick under opposition, 
and shrink from it ; love peace and seek it, even at a great 
personal sacrifice ; avoid quarrelling ; endeavour to reconcile 
the contending j surrender rights rather than contend for 
them ; endure oppression rather than shake it off; take 
abuse in good part ; be forbearing, and generally beloved ; and, 
with destruct. moderate, whatever may be his other qualities, 
will be unable to effect any thing of importance, or cut a figure 
in the world ; and, with large or very large domestick, moral, 
and intellectual organs, will seek his chief gratification in re- 
tirement from the noise and bustle of active and publick life, in 
literaryandscientifick acquirements, religious exercises, &c.; 
and, though he may have a high endowment of natural 
talent, will have nothing to stimulate and bring it out ; and, 
with cautious, large or very large, will be timid, irresolute, 
cowardly, and easily overcome by alarm. 

Very Small. — One having combat, very small, with 
cautious, very large, is passive, tame, cowardly, chicken- 
hearted, weak, destitute oi spirit, force and energy of charac- 
ter, and may be abused with impunity ; is excessively timid ; 
does not stand his ground ; never ventures ; will never mani- 
fest anger, and be utterly unable to withstand opposition. 

When the author was in the town of Milton, Pa., in 1836, 
one of the editors of that place, who was a decided opponent 
of phrenology, for the purpose of testing the science, brought 
forward a lad who was distinguished for his talents, his 
shrewdness, high-toned, manly feeling, and for his apparent 
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boldness and daring in horsemanship. To make the experi- 
ment the more satisfactory, the author was blindfolded. The 
lad was described as possessed of extraordinary talent, and 
high moral feeling, joined with some cunning, but with small 
combat., and so extreme a development of cautious, as to 
make him timid and cowardly — too timid to run any risk, or 
venture near the brink of danger. All present allowed that 
the description, throughout, was very correct, except that the 
most marked featiire of his character had been reversed. 
He was considered the most daring and reckless youth in 
the whole village. Many instances, however, were soon 
cited, of his unwillingness to mount horses with which he 
was not fully acquainted, and which were considered frac- 
tious. His brother also stated, that he was excessively afraid 
in the dark ; and only a few days previous, his father had re- 
marked to some one present, that, although he affected great 
daring, bravado, and willingness to fight, &c., yet, when 
brought to the sticking point, he always contrived, and some- 
times very ingeniously, to get out of the scrape without com- 
ing to blows. Still the youth aflfected to be as courageous 
and as daring as ever, until, at supper, in the evening after 
his examination, when his mother, who doubtless knew best 
his real character, accosted him substantially as follows: 
** My son, you know that you are a coward : why, then, do 
you persist in denying it? You know that I can never 
make you, old as you are, go to bed alone ; and that, whenev- 
er you are left alone in bed, you will get up and come down." 
" I know it, mother," replied the humbled boy, " but I did not 
wish the other boys to find out that I was a coward, because, 
when they do, they will call me out to fight." 

The real explanation is this. His very large self-e. and 
large approbat. created the demand for apparent bravery, and 
his very large intellect, and large secret., enabled him to 
devise this method of supplying his want of native courage 
with this counterfeit bravery ; while his predominating cau- 
tious., which caused his excessive fear, kept him from expos- 
ing himself to any real danger; and his self-e. gave him the 
self-confidence necessary to carry out the ingenious expedient 
which his intellect had devised. 

The following anecdote was related to the author. A 
Mr. S., in a certain engagement with the Indians, fought des- 
perately, even with a bravery which greatly astonished those 
who had known his father^ who was always branded and 
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ridiculed as an arrant coward. He then confessed, that his 
fear was almost insupportable, and that he fought thus brave* 
ly only to wipe out the disgrace of his father. 

These facts, with ten thousand others which might easily 
be cited, clearly show; that what is generally considered bra- 
very, is more frequently produced by approbat or self-e., 
than by combat. Hence, great cowards often appear to be 
men of real courage. 

The way is thus opened for the remark, that the amount 
of combat, manifested, depends, in no small degree, upon the 
stimulus under which it acts. For example; suppose two 
young men, possessed of an equal share of combat., and alike 
in every respect, except, that one possessed a very large 
share of approbat. and very small adhes., and the other only 
a small degree of approlmt., but very large adhes. Now, 
under given circumstances, the former would be as much 
more indignant at an insult offered to him, and touching his 
honour, than the latter would be, as his approbat. was larger 
than that of the latter ; whereas, the latter would take up the 
quarrel of a friend as much quicker than the former, and 
£ght as much harder, as his acQies. excelled that of the form- 
er. This illustration presents a general principle, which 
applies with equal force to the combinations of any of the 
other faculties with that of combat., and to all the combina- 
tions of the organs. 

The application of this principle, will most satis&ctorily 
explain, how a man may be perfectly honest in some things, 
and quite dishonest in others, as well as ten thousand other 
interesting phenomena of the human mind. It will explain 
to us, how the timid and delicate mother, in rescuing her 
darling child from imminent danger, can assume the boldness 
of the hero, nay, the fierceness of the tiger. 

In this last case, the phenomenon is explained thus : Very 
large philopro., very powerfully excites what combat, there 
is, but for which excitement, timidity would take the place of 
boldness, and cowardice, that oi courage. 

Location. — In a common sized head, combat, is located 
about an inch and a half behind the top of the ear, and ex- 
tends itself in a perpendicular direction. When it is very 
large, and the surrounding organs large, it will cause a 
thickness of this part of the head, which may be the more 
easily observed by placing the thumb upon the organ on one 
side, and the fingers on the opposite side ; but when it is 
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moderate or small, there will be little protuberance or breadth 
in this regioa 

7. DESTRUCTIVENESS. 

PropeTisiiy to destroy, extermhuite, and inflict pain. 

In the economy of human society, many things are to be 
destroyed to make life even tolerable. EN&ath and destruc- 
tion enter largely into the great law of nature. Hence, the 
necessity of some faculty to exercise this propensity to de- 
stroy. We often see it in the child, which, long before it 
•* knows how to choose the good and refuse the evil," mani- 
fests an innate and strong propensity to tear in pieces, break, 
and destroy whatever comes in its way. As it advances 
in life, it even makes a pastime of tormenting and killing 
flies, and all such animals as fall into its power. When a 
little older, it delights in hunting, and indulges feelings of 
hatred and revenge. 

We, moreover, see that this same character istick of de- 
struction, enters into every department of organized matter, 
and forms no unimportant feature, as well of the mora/, as 
of the ntUural, government of God. The exercise of this 
function, must therefore be both right and necessary, else, 
why should it be exercised by the Creator ? And there evi* 
dently exists, not only no reason why this class of functions 
should not be performed by a distinct mental faculty, but 
there certainly exists every reason for supposing that this is 
the case. It is homogeneous in its kind, and unlike any 
other in its character ; and, consequently, demands a distinct 
&culty for its exercise, and upon the same ground with any 
other class of functions. 

Large. — One having destruct. large, with large combat, 
firm., and self-e., possesses that sternness and severity of char^ 
actcr, which make others fear to provoke him, and that force 
of character which enables him to prostrate and surmount 
whatever obstacles oppose his progress; accompanies his 
mandate with a threat, either implied or expressed ; is point* 
ed and sarcastick, if not bitter, in his replies ; feels strong 
indignation towards those that displease or injure him, and 
is disposed to persecute them by injuring their feelings, repa- 
tation, or interests, or by treating them with entire contempt 
and neglect ; experiences a feeling of revenge and bittemefls 
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which, unless restrained by secret, conscien., benev., &c., be 
does not fail to show. 

One having destruct. large, with large adhes., loves his 
friends dearly, yet often injures their feelings by saying bit- 
ter things to them, which, with conscien. large, he often 
afterwards regrets : with combat, moderate, is slow to wrath, 
but bitter and vindictive when once roused, and will have 
satisfaction before he can be appeased : with secret, large, 
andconscien. moderate or small, watches his opportunity to 
take vengeance, and strikes in the dark ; but with sexiret. 
small, warns before he strikes : with benev. large or very 
large, may be sometimes harsh in his efforts to do good, and 
thus often cause needless pain, but will do this more by his 
7nanner than from any cruel design ; will be kind, and sym- 
pathetick, and sensitive to the sufferings of others, and yet, 
very harsh and severe when provoked ; and generally exer- 
cise this faculty upon inanimate, rather than upon animate, 
objects : with conscien. and combat, large, and secret, small, 
is apt to find considerable fault, and that in a very harsh man- 
ner : with large or very large compar., applies disgusting 
epithets to his enemies, and compares them to some most odi- 
ous or disgusting object; is pre-eminent for his sarcastick 
comparisons, which always fit the one for whom they were 
made,* &c. 

Very large. — One ha\ring destruct. very large^ with 
large or very large benev., conscien., and cans., may be en- 
abled so to govern and restrain bis indignation, that it will 
seldom carry him beyond the bounds of reason and justice, 
or break out into ungoverned rage and violence, yet when 
roused, will be dangerous, and like a chafed lion, and be 
obliged to avoid the causes of excitement ; will be fond of 
teasing, and also of hunting, and the warlike array of a gen- 
eral muster, &c. ; and, with large or very large combat, 
self-e., approbat., firm., and hope, will excel as a soldier, &c. 
For other combinations, see destruct. large. 

Full. — One having destruct. full, with large firm., and 
full combat and self-e., has sufficient harshness and severity 
of character to keep off and punish those who would other- 
wise iniure him j to take the rough and tumble of life, and 
push his own way through it; and to destroy or subdue 
whatever is prejudicial to his happiness, yet is neither mo^ 
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rose nor cruel ; when driven to it, can witness and inflict 
pain, but does it reluctantly, and causes as little suffering as 
he consistently can ; when his anger is not highly exci- 
ted, is mild in his disposition ; and, excepting occasional 
flurries of passion, which are produced by irritability of 
temperament, seldom shows strong indignation. 

One having destruct. full, with large benev., conscien., 
ideal., and adhes., will possess uncommon sympathy and ten- 
derness of feeling, mingled with little sternness and harsh- 
ness ; will secure obedience, and accomplish his wishes by 
kindness and persuasion, more than by threats and passion, 
and be beloved more than feared : with large or very large 
benev., cannot bear to see pain or punishment inflicted, ex- 
cept when he is angry, and then Riay inflict it with delight; 
yet, with large combat, and mirth., delights to tease and tan- 
talize others ; will not be wanton and cruel in the infliction 
of pain, yet will seldom allow his indignation to slumber 
when his own interests, or those of his friends, or the cause 
of justice or humanity, demand it; in ordinary circumstan- 
ces, will inflict but little pain, yet will manifest strong dis- 
pleasure towards his enemies, and, when his indignation is 
fully kindled, show even more severity and bitterness than 
the occasion demands ; will not readily forget the objects of 
his displeasure, and will be far from possessing a tame and 
insipid character. 

Moderate. — One having destruct. moderate, will mani- 
fest only a moderate share of indignation and severity of 
character ; often spare what should be destroyed or punish- 
ed ; and, with large or very large benev., will be unable to 
witness suflTering and death, much less to cause them ; and will 
not possess sufficient force of mind or fierceness of character to 
drive through important undertakings : with benev. and the 
moral organs generally large or very large, will be beloved 
more than feared ; will possess an extraordinary share of 
sympathy, so much so as sometimes to overcome him, and 
amount to a weakness ; and will secure his wishes more by 
persuasion and mild measures, than by threats or harshness. 

Small. — One having destruct. small, manifests his anger 
in so feeble a manner, that it effects but little, and provokes 
a smile, rather than fear : with benev. very large, possesses 
too little hardness of heart to inhabit a world of suffering 
and endure its cruellies and hardships, and cannot himself 
-endure physical suffering. 
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In its perverted exercise, this faculty creates a vindictiy^, 
bitter, revengeful, over-bearing spirit ; delights in tantalizing 
and tormenting ; produces cruelty towards beasts, and those 
in its power ; gives a relish for hunting, killing, destroying, 
witnessing publick executions, and such amusements as the 
fighting of men, dogs, and fowls, in bull-bating, bear-bating, 
&c. ; produces a propensity for war, murder, violence, blood- 
sheet &c. ; instigates children and others to stone, catch, tor- 
ment, and destroy birds, insects, and such animals as fall in 
their way, and also to stamp, strike, tear in pieces, and ex- 
hibit other signs of rage, violence, &c. ; and, with approbat. 
and self-e. very large, to engage in duelling, &c., and pur- 
sue enemies till revenge is fully satisfied. 

That the class of functions here described, constitutes a 
very extensive and a very influential portion of the mental 
operations, no attentive observer of human nature can enter- 
tain a doubt. Every page of the history of man, from that 
which records the murder of Abel by his own brother, to 
that which closes with the wars of Florida and Texas, is 
written in characters of violence and blood. Even the most 
favourite amusements of men have always been sanguinary: 
a specimen of which are the theatrical representations and 
gladiatorial shows which have always delighted mankind. 
Every publick execution is crowded with eager spectators of 
all classes and ages, and of both sexes, who attend mainly to 
gratify their destruct. by witnessing the violent death of a 
fellow mortal. Almost every newspaper is stained with the 
horrid details of some cold-blooded murder, duel, or suicide, 
or some other act of violence or destruction in some of the 
unnumbered forms it assumes. If phrenology did not make 
provision for this class of functions, this omission would be 
prima facie evidence of its destitution of truth, and inconsis- 
tency with nature. 

Its exercise is eitlier virtuous or vicious, according to the 
circumstances in which, and the objects upon which, it is 
exercised. • Perhaps no organ is more liable to be abused 
than this, or productive of more misery; and yet, this is by 
no means owing to the nature and the original character of 
the faculty, but solely to its perversion. Hence the import- 
ance of its proper education. * 

Location. — This organ is located beneath the temporal 
bone, and, when large, extends firom three to six eighths of 
an inch above the top of the ear. When it is very large, it 
8 
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thickens the middle of the base of the head, and makes the 
ears stand out from the head. When it is large or very 
large, and secret, is small, it produces a horizontal ridge 
which extends about half an inch above the top of the ears. 



8. ALIMENTIVENESS. 

I 

Appetite for stostenance — desire for nutrition. 

This faculty creates a relish for food, drink, &c. ; renders 
important assistance in selecting the kinds of food best 
calculated to nourish the body ; when the system needs a 
further supply of food and drink, produces hunger and 
thirst, and, when it is un perverted, and the stomach is in a 
healthy state, is a sure directory as to the quantity and the 
quality of food necessary for the purposes of nutrition and 
health. 

Large. — One having aliment, large, is very fond of the 
good things of this life, and frequently eats more than health 
and comfort require; partakes of food with a very keen rel- 
ish; sets a very high value upon the luxuries of the palate; 
and, according to his means, is a good liver. 

One having aliment, large, with acquis, also large, will in- 
dulge his appetite, when he can do so without too great ex- 
pense ; but, when good eating is costly, will sometimes suffer 
hunger rather than pay a high price to appease it, except 
where he is ashamed not to eat ; will expend money reluctantly 
for sweetmeats, &c., unless his aliment, is stimulated by a 
fevourite dish, or, to him, favourite sweetmeats, but will, nev- 
ertheless, find it hard to keep from eating whatever delicacies 
may be in his wav : with acquis, moderate or small, will 
spend his time and money freely for rich viands and rare 
liquors ; and, if large or very large adhes. be added to this 
combination, will not only take the greatest delight at the 
convivial board and the social meal, but will spend money 
even more lavishly than is necessary to entertain his friends: 
-with conscien. large or very large, will feel guilty whenever 
he over-indulges his appetite, and will endeavour to regulate 
his eating according to h«s ideas of duty, yet will be obliged 
to struggle hard against this as " an easily besetting sin," by 
which he will, nevertheless, be often overtaken : with con- 
scien. and ven. large or very large, will be thankful for his 
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food as a bouptiful gift from the hand of his Maker :* with 
lang., mirth., and adhes. large or very large, and secret, only- 
moderate, will be conversational, social, and humorous at the 
festal board : with the intellectual organs generally large, 
will prefer conversation upon rational and scientinck sub- 
jects : with ideal, large or very large, must have his food 
prepared in the nicest manner, and in elegant and fashion- 
able dishes ; but, with ideal, moderate, thinks more of the 
food and of the cookery, than of the ceremonies or the style, 
of the table ; with self-e. large, and acquis, only moderate or 
full, will be satisfied only with the first and the best table, 
even if he is obliged to pay a high price for it: with large 
approbat. and ideal., will be very ceremonious at table ; but 
with ideal, only moderate, and self-e. and caus. large, will 
despise ceremony, yet, with large or very large benev., will 
provide bountifully, and show great hospitality at table, with- 
out much splendour or ceremony, &c. 

Very large. — One having aliment, very large, will be too 
much given to the indulgence of a voracious appetite ; too ready- 
to ask " what he shall eat and drink ;'* will think as much 
of his meals as of almost any thing else, and be strongly in- 
clined to act the epicure or the gormand. The combirtations 
of aliment, very large, are analogous to those produced by 
aliment, large, except that its manifestations will be greater in 
degree, which the judgment of the reader will readily supply. 

Full. — One having aliment, full, partakes of food with 
a good relish, yet is not a gormandizer, nor very particular 
in regard to what he eats and drinks ; can endiire a poor 
diet, yet is very partial to a variety of rich dishes, and some- 
times overloads his stomach. The combinations of aliment 
full, resemble those of aliment, large, except in an inferiour 
degree. 

Moderate. — One having aliment, moderate, is by no 
means destitute of a relish for food, yet, when in health, is 
not particular as to what he eats ; prefers a plain, simple diet 
to that which is highly seasoned and very rich, &c. 

One having aliment, moderate, with acquis, large, will 
grudge the money he pays for his meals, and frequently suf- 
fer hunger rather than pay the customary price for them ; 
will prefer to take up with a poorer meal or a cold bite at a 
lower price, than to pay well for the best : 'with conscien, 

* Hence, the custom of **aakiiig a blessing" upon food, andof <* retorniof thaaki^ 
lor it. 
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large or very large, finds little difficulty in governing lus 
appetite, because he has so little to govern, &c. 

Small. — One having aliment, small, will have but au in- 
different or a poor appetite ; will care little about what he 
eats, or when he eats ; and, with acquis, large, go long with- 
out food, and live very poorly, rather than part with his 
money to pay for food. 

Gluttony, gormandizing, luxurious living, intemperance in 
all its forms, and the unnatural cravings of the stomach, are 
the perverted exercises of this faculty. To see the pains 
taken, and the preparations made, and the time and money 
worse than wasted, merely in gratifying this propensity, is 
most astonishing : and, above all, to see the monstrous per- 
versions of it which everywhere abound, to the reflect- 
ing, sober mind, is humiliating in the extreme. That man, 
made in the image of his God, and endowed by nature with 
such transcendent powers of thought and feeling, that man 
should thus " make a god of his belly," and, for the mere 
purpose of indulging to excess this animal passion, thus de- 
mean and degrade himself so far below the brute creation— 
thus clog the wheels of this wonderful machine which we 
call mindj exhibits, in a most mortifying light, the depravity 
into which human nature is capable of being led. Yet such 
is the deplorable fact, and such is likely to be the character 
and condition of man, so long as he " lives to eat," instead of 
'* eating to live,*' and thus continues to indulge his animal 
propensities at the expense of his moral and intellectual iac- 
ulties. 

The experience of all mankind shows that there exists a 
reciprocal and most intimate connexion between the faculty 
of aliment, and the state of the stomach, and, also, between the 
state of the.stomach and the conditions of the brain; and still 
further, between the state of the brain and the mental opera- 
tions, or, between the state of the stomach and the operations 
of the mind. But this subject will be enlarged upon in a 
subsequent chapter upon physiology. 

Location. — Aliment is located just before, and a little 
below, destruct., in front of the top part of the ears, above the 
back part of the zigomatick process, and beneath the anteri- 
or portion of the temporal bone. It may be distinguished 
from destruct., by its being situated farther forward than de^ 
struct., and a little below it. It is generally large or very 
large in children. 
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9. ACaUlSlTIVENESS. 

m 

Propensity to acquire substance, and to appropriate it to 
one's self-— love of property — desire to amass wealth, lay ftp, 
own^ possess, keep, ^c. 

This faculty loves money as an end, and not as a means ; 
money for its own sake, and not for what it will purchase ; 
gives ideas of exclusive right, and personal ownership and 
possession ; creates that feeling of meum et iuum, or that im- 
pression that certain things are our own, and that other 
things belong to others, which is so universally manifested 
among men, and upon which the law, and, indeed, all our 
claims to property, are founded, &c. 

This faculty, in its operation, brings within our reacl^ most 
of the necessities, and all the comforts and luxuries, of life ; is 
the great nerve of commerce, manufactures, inventions, and 
business in all its multifarious forms ; and is the great mov- 
ing cause of husbandry, trade, the arts, and the improve- 
ments with which mankind are blessed. We little realize 
how much we owe to this faculty. The making of books^ 
and apparel, and houses, the cultivation of farms, the 
building of villages, and cities, and stores, and canals, and 
the possession of nearly all that prevents life from being on« 
dreary waste, may be traced, through the helps afibrded by 
the other faculties, directly to the influence of this love of 
money. Without this faculty, man, like those beasts which 
are destitute of it, when he had satiated his hunger, and 
slaked his thirst, would wander on till again overtaken bv 
these cravings of his nature ; would not provide, in health 
and the*vigour of life, for sickness and old age, but, like the 
savage of our western wilderness, in whom it is generally 
small, would live ** from hand to mouth," providing nothing 
for a rainy day, and idling away his life. 

That this feeling exists, and even maniliests itself in bold 
relief in the human character, every observer of human nature 
will at once admit ; and that, while, in some, it amounts to a 
ruling passion, in others, it is scarcely perceptible. ' Here, 
then, we have a distinct, a sui generis, and a homogeneous 
class of functions ; and we must hence conclude, that there 
exists a distinct power of the mind which performs it 

Large. — One having acquis, largt^ is stimulated by hii 
8* 
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love of money, to use arduous and self-denying efibrts in 
order to acquire wealth ; takes delight in accumulating prop- 
erty of every description ; spends his money reluctantly for 
things to be consumed ; cannot endure to see waste ; enters 
upon his money-making plans in good earnest, or, perhaps, 
makes them his main object of pursuit ; unless he is accus- 
tomed to handling large sums oi money, has a watchful and 
eager eye upon the small change, both in making and in spend- 
ing money ; thinks much of becoming rich ; seems to place 
his heart upon what property he may possess ; and seeks, 
with avidity, to obtain all that belongs to him. 

One having acquis, large, with self-e. only moderate, and 
conscien. and caus. only full, will occasionally discover a 
penuriousness, littleness, and closeness in his dealings, and 

, also banter for trifles, if not for the half-cent : with hope large 
or very large, not only has strong desires to accumulate prop- 
erty, but also views every project of acquiring it, through the 
magnifying medium of hope, and thus exaggerates every pros^ 
pect for making money ; and, with firm, and self-e. also large 
or very large, is eminently enterprising; devises bold 
schemes for acquiring property, and enters upon them with 
great determination and energy, cheered on by seemingly 

, bright prospects of success : with the perceptive organs also 
large or very large, is a first rate judge of property ; prone 
to trade and speculate ; and, with secret, also large, wilh ex- 
cell in negotiating, and in conducting a trade ; is seldom taken 
in, and generally gets the best of the bargain : with hope 
very large, cautious, only moderate, and concent, small, will 
be disposed to enter so largely into business as to endanger 
an entire failure ; to venture beyond his means and capabili- 
ties ; to speculate too largely; to acquire his money by traffick, 
or by investing it, expecting thereby greatly to increase 
k; and, with large combat, and destruct. in addition^ 
will be likely to prosecute his money-making operations 
with great vigour and energy ; and with firm, also large or 
Tery large, to drive them through all opposing difficulties, 
aiid either to **^mnke or break;" will be subject to reverses 
of fortune, and sometimes lose by imprudence what he has 

gained by enterprise; but, with combat., cautious., selfe., 
ope, and the reasoning organs large or very large, and ^e 
perceptive at least full, will combine uncommon energy, 
with uncommon fmdenct f may enter largely into business; 
yet will be so careful and judicious as generally to secure 
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himself against losses and accidents ; will generally have for- 
tune upon his side ; and, with a large and active brain, un- 
less prevented by his friendship, his benev., or his conscien., 
or by accidents, against which no carefulness or sagacity could 
provide, will doubtless be rich ; but, with hope moderate, and 
cautious, large or very large, will desire to enter largely 
into business, yet fear to do so ; frequently be " a day after 
the fair ;" and deliberate so long before he decides what to 
do, as to lose the most favourable time for action ; yet will 
sustain fewer losses, and, in what he does undertake, will be 
more sure of success ; will not invest his money unless he 
can foresee the necessary result of the undertaking ] to 
acquire property, saves rather than speculates ; and prefers an 
income that is more sure, though it may be more slow, to one 
that is more promising, yet more precarious ] takes all availa- 
ble security against losses by fire, by accidents, by dishon- 
esty, or in any other way ; makes every thing as safe as pos- 
sible ; and is over-careful in all his pecuniary transactions, 
&c. : with hope very large, concent, small, and firm, only 
full, will be likely frequently to change his plan of operation, 
or, it may be, his business, hoping thereby to get rich the 
sooner; will never be satisfied to "let well enough alone," 
nor to pursue one steady occupation long enough to reap 
much profit ; but, with firm, large or very large, and hope 
less than firm., will be likely to pursue one steady business 
and plan of operation through life, unless literally compelled 
to change it by duty, or judgment, or friendship, or some oth- 
er powerful motive : with cautious, very large, through fear 
of consequences, may waver in business, ana will labour un- 
der the greatest anxiety about his property ; and, with hope 
small, in the midst of .wealth, friends plenty, and the fairest 
prospects, may really apprehend poverty and even starvation : 
with compar. and caus. large or very large, intuitively per- 
ceives what means or causes put in opi^ration, are naturally 
calculated to efiect certain ends ; what property will be likely 
to increase in value ; lays judicious plans ; maKes shrewd cal* 
culations as to what will be ; and, with cautious, also large, do 
calculates as generally to succeed, &c. : with conscien. larfire 
or very large, though he may be very eager in his desire &r 
money, and tax all his powers to accumulate property, yet 
will acquire it only by honest means ; despise the ** trick* 
of trade»" and can be safely reliea upon: with large 
or very large intellectiial organs, will prefer to make 
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money by some intellectual, scientifick, or literary pur- 
suit, &c. 

Acquis, merely dewires property, but the kind of property se- 
lected for acquisition, is determined by the wants and the tastes 
of the other faculties. One having acquis, large, foir example ; 
with philopro. also large, will desire property both for its own 
sake, and, also, on account of children, or, with all the domes- 
tick faculties energetick, for his family, and will spend it freely 
for their sake : with approbat. large or very large, will seek 
money both to lay up, and also to obtain approbation by dress, 
equipage, elegant furniture, &c., and expend it freely for 
these purposes, yet may show penuriousness in other respects : 
with benev. very large, will love money, yet give it freely to 
relieve suffering, and also to do good to his fellow men : 
with large or very large moral and religious organs, will be 
likely to "be diligent in his business," economical and, per- 
haps, close* in money matters, yet will give freely to benevo- 
lent, missionary, and religious objects, and for the purpose 
of converting men to Christianity : with ideal, and ven. very" 
large, will be likely to lay up ancient coins, paintings, books, 
&c., and be an antiquarian : with the selfish faculties strong 
and vigorous, will lay up such things as will gratify his va- 
rious selfish passions: with the intellectual organs large, 
books, philosophical apparatus, and other assistants to intel- 
lectual pursuits; and, with ideal, also very large, books 
that are elegantly bound and embossed, minerals, curious 
specimens of nature and art, &c. : with several of these or- 
gans large or very large, will desire money for its own 
sake, for the sake of family, for purposes of personal aggran- 
dizement, for benevolent and literary objects, &c., all com- 
bined. Hence, this universal scrambling for the " root of all 
evil," which is the bane of human happiness and moral virtue. 

This analysis of **the love of money" is certainly most 
beautiful. Phrenology shows us not only how strong the 
love of money is in every roan, but, also, the character 
of this love, and the ultimate ends sought to be reached by it 

Very Large. — One having acquis, very large, makes 
money his idol ; taxes, to the utmost, all his powers to amass 
wealth ; makes every sacrifice, and endures every hardship 
to secure this object, and allows nothing to divert him from 
it; spends money grudgingly, and is so penurious and close- 
fiste^ as to deprive himself of many of the comforts, and of 
all the luxuries, of life ; is covetous and miserly, unless benev. , 
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and conscien. are equally large, and can never be satisfied 
with adding field to field, house to house, &c.* 

One having acquis, very large, with combat, and destruct 
also large, and benev. and conscien. only moderate or full, 
will " grind the face of the poor ;" practice extortion ; take 
every advantage of his fellow men ; make all the money he 
can, both by fair and foul means; and is light fingered. 
The combinations under this head will coincide with those 
under the head of acquis, large, with the modification pro- 
duced by the mere increase of acquis. 

Full. — One having acquis, full, will be likely to be in- 
dustrious, frugal, anxious to acquire possessions, both from 
love of money, and also to secure the comforts of life; will 
be zealous, if not quite eager, in all his money-making pur- 
suits ; and unwilling to spend his money except when his 
stronger faculties demand it for their gratification ; will be nei- 
ther prodigal nor penurious, unless made so by circumstances; 
will be likely to save enough to live comfortably, but live 
well upon what he has, yet, as a general thing, will find it 
very difiicult to keep money by him, and seem to be extravagant. 

So far as the making of money and the class of substan- 
ces selected for acquisition are concerned, the selections 
under acquis, large, will apply to acquis, full; yet, in 
the spending of money, there may be a difference. One 
having acquis, full, with approbat., and ideal., &c., large or 
very large, will be industrious in making money, and quite 
anxious to become rich, yet will spend it too freely for fash- 
ionable and ornamental articles of convenience, dress, equi- 
page, &c., or to make a show ; with ideal, and local, very 
large, in travelling; with adhes. and benev. large or very 
large, for the purpose of assisting his friends; with the reli- 
gious organs very large, in promoting the cause of religion 
and advancing the benevolent objects of the day, and will 
take much more delight in spending his money in this way, 
than in laying it up ; with large or very large intellectual 
organs, in such things as will gratify these &culties ; with 
several organs large, in such a manner as to gratify the 
greatest number of them ; with amat. and adhes. large or 
very large, in supplying the wants, and augmenting the 
pleasures, of the other sex, &c. 

This same principle of spending money, applies to acquis. 

* Stephen Gerard? of Philadelphia, whose picture Bhowi a very large 
development of acquit. 
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large, whenever the larger organs require it, at whose mandate 
acquis, will unlock her treasures, and may even permit extrava- 
gance. The additional combinations of acquis, full with the 
other organs, will be found to be intermediate between those 
under acquis, large, and acquis, moderate. 

Moderate. — One having acquis, moderate, desires mo- 
ney more as a means than as an end, more for its uses than to 
lay up ; will pay too little attention to small sums, spend his 
money too freely, so that he can hardly account for the 
amount spent ; does not grudge what he spends, or gives, or 
sees given ; though he may be industrious, will not be suffi- 
ciently economical ; will as soon purchase things to consume 
as to keep ; and prefers to take the good of his money as he 
goes along, instead of laying it up. 

One having acquis, moderate, with the domestick organs 
very large, will be likely to spend his money for the present, 
rather than reserve it for the future, wants of his family : 
with the selfish faculties strong, and the moral and reasoning 
deficient, will spend his money upon the gratification of his 
passions, and seldom accumulate property : with approbat 
and ideal, very large, and cans, only full, will be extrava- 
gant ; likely to run into debt for the purpose of dashing out ; 
and will be foppish : with combat, destruct., self-e., and firm, 
large or very large, will almost throw away money to gratify 
his will : with ideal, and self-e. large or very large, never 
purchases a poor article, and pleases his fancy, compara- 
tively regardless of its cost; and, with hope rlso large 
or very large, will be too apt to run into debt; spend 
money in anticipation of future income ; and be too prodi- 
gal. One having acquis, moderate, may have a very 
strong desire to make money, but not upon its own account: 
with the domestick organs large, when he comes to have a 
family of his own, will love money much more than before, 
on their account : with the intellectual organs generally large, 
will desire it to facilitate his literary pursuits, &c. Hence, 
the amount of one's acquis, can seldom be determined, either 
by the eagerness with which he seeks it, or the manner of 
his spending it ; and hence, also, some appear to be spend- 
thrifts at one period of their lives, and misers at another.* 

♦ The author is acquainted with a Mr. H. who, until within five years, 
was accustomed to ppend an annual income of several thousand dotlars, 
laying up nothing ; but who, since that time, has acted up to a detennina* 
tion to make, and save, all the money he can, not because he loves mo- 
ney, per sese, any better now than ne did then, but from other motiTet> 
His fellow citizens call him penurious. 
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Small. — One having acquis, smally holds money loosely; 
spends it without sufficient consideration, and often without 
receiving- its full value ; is thoughtless how his money goes, 
and, with hope very large, will live on, enjoying the present, 
thinking that the future will provide for itself ; will spend 
his last dollar as freely as his first ; is wasteful, or at least, 
does not save the fragments ; and, with approhat. and ideal, 
very large, and caus. only full, will he a spendthrift ; lay out 
his money to very little advantage ; run into debt without 
making a provision for pajrment, &c. For additional com- 
binations, see those under acquis, moderate. 

Very Small. — One having acquis, rery 5wiaZZ, neither 
knows or considers the value of money ; cares not how it goes, 
nor how expensive things are, provided they take his fancy: 
will have no idea of laying up property and, with ideal, ana 
approbat. very large, will spend all he can command ; every 
thing pertaining to money being determined by his other 
faculties. 

In females, this faculty is generally weaker than in males, 
■while ideal, and approbat. are generally much larger, which 
accounts for the fact, that they spend money so much more 
freely than men, especially, for ornamental purposes. 

The author has observed, that the sons of rich parents 
generally possess the organ (as they do the faculty) develop- 
ed in an inferiour degree. This is doubtless owing to the fact, 
that, having an abundance of money at command, they have 
had nothing to stimulate, and thus increase, this faculty, so 
that, from mere want of exercise, it becomes weak and 
feeble. This likewise accounts for the fact, that the children 
of men who have made themselves rich, generally moke a 
very poor use of their fathers' earnings, and often fall into 
dissipated habits. A deficiency of this faculty is one cause 
of their idleness, and this, the cause of their dissipation, 
and this, frequently, the cause of their ruin. 

Thus it is, that full acquis, is an important inducement to 
industry, and, therefore, highly promotive of virtue and 
moral worth ; whilst a deficiency of this faculty leaves open 
the floodgates of temptation and dissipation. If this is so, 
the lesson thus taught mankind, by phrenology, is invalua- 
ble. We are thus taught the importance of a proper cultiva- 
tion of acquis., and, also, what that proper education is. We 
are farther taught, that the exercise of acquis, is virtuous or 
ricious, not in itself^ nor in its medium exercise, but 
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in its extremes of manifestation. This faculty certainly needs 
to be educated no less than cans., event, calcu., or any other 
fiiculty of the mind. 

The perverted manifestations of acquis, are, theil, cheating, 
extortion ; with constmct. and imitat. large, forgery, counter- 
feiting, burglary; pen uriousness, meanness, a miserly, sordid, 
money-loving, covetous feeling, &c. 

Location. — This organ is located just before secret, and 
above aliment. ; or, upon the sides of the head, and a litde 
fiirther forward than the fore part of the ears ; or, in the mid- 
dle of a line connecting the organs of cautions, and calca 
It seldom causes a protuberance, but, when it is large, the 
thickness of the head just in front, and a little above the tops 
of the ears, will be conspicuous, even to the eye. 

10. SECRETIVENESS. 

Propensity and ability to secrete, to conceal, and to su^ 
press the expression of the other mental operations. 

We often think and feel what it would be very improper 
for us to express. Hence, the necessity of some faculty, the 
office of which is to suppress the open manifestation of the 
various mental operations, until the reasoning faculties, 
conscien., benev., &c., have decided upon the propriety and 
the utility of their expression. The legitimate office of this 
organ is not, as has generally been supposed, to keep the 
secrets intrusted to the individual, but to enable him success- 
fully to keep his own secrets, and conceal his ovm plans from 
general observation. It is even unfavourable to keeping the 
secrets of others ; because, inasmuch as it has to do with 
secrets, it creates an anxiety, not only to ascertain the secrets 
of others, but also to reveal them as secrets, but with the in- 
junction of secrecy. 

A good endowment of this organ is essential to prudence 
of character, particularly in speaking of, and exposing, one's 
business, &c., and also to etiquette and modern politeness. It 
removes the blunt, unpolished edge from the manner of ex- 
pression, appearance, &c.; assists in covering many weak 
points of character ; and prevents exposures, not to physical 
dangers, (for this is the office of cautious.,) but to the machina- 
tions of the designing and the envious, to the impositions of 
the crafty, and the false constructions of all. 

liARes. — One having secret, large, will generally keep 
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his thoughts, feelings, business, plans, opinions, &c. chiefly 
to himself, except when they are drawn fix>m him; will 
effect his purposes indirectly, and without detection ;. will 
govern' his feelings, and restrain the open manifestation of 
anger, joy, grief, &c.; can banish from his countenance and 
appearance the indications of his real feelings, and, with 
imitat. large, seem to feel as he does not : with firm., and 
seif-e., and destruct also large, will sulSTer pain and sickness 
without showing or complaining much of it ; is prudent 
about speaking ; careful in what he says ; reserved ; slow to 
communicate, form attachments, make acquaintances, &c; 
does not make the first advances to strangers ; is not free in 
expressing his feelings, but does it equivocally, and by piece- 
meal ; with conscien. moderate, is suspicious of the intentions 
of others ; wary, and always on the alert ; generally answers 
questions, expresses opinions, &c., in an ambiguous, equivocal, 
evasive, or indefinite manner, which willbear different interpre- 
tations, so that he seldom commits himself; hesitates, and re- 
commences his sentences as though afraid to speak out plainly 
just what he thinks ; can employ cunning, art, management, 
and mancBuvre, and act the double part; says but little, yet 
thinks the more ; pries into the secrets of others, yet keeps 
his own to himself, or, at least, sounds others closely ; gen- 
erally judges correctly of character, especially if individ., 
cans., and com par. are large or very large, and so success- 
fully conceals his own character and purposed, that but little 
is generally known of him except by a long and intimate 
acquaintance. 

One having secret, large, with adhes. large or very large, 
may sometimes communicate his- feelings freely to his nearest 
friends, yet will seldom do this, and exercise mor"^ attach** 
ment than he expresses : with amat. also large, may love 
strongly, but will express his love in a somewhat doubtful 
and equivocal manner: with combat, and destruct. large, 
unless the excitement is very sudden, and his temperament 
very irritable, may restrain, for a long time, the expression 
of anger, and cover up the fire which is burning in his bo- 
som, yet, when he does give vent to it, will boil over in 
good earnest: with self-e., or approbat., or both, large or . 
very large, cans, only full, and conscien. moderate or smal], 
will be inclined to employ cunning and deception in advan. 
cing his reputation ; operate indirectly, and through the agen* 
cy of others ; be given to eye-service, and will do many things 
9 
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merely for tfftct^ and "to be utn of men i^ with- caatiom 
large or very large, will be very careful, not only about 
what he says, but also about what he dots ; and, with the 
reasoning organs large or very large, be pre-eminently dis- 
creet and judicious, aod never venture an opinion, unless h^ 
is very certain that it is perfectly correct, and then generally 
with a but, an if, or a ftrha/ps ; and will drop no word, and 
give no clew, by means of which he can be detected: with 
conscien. only moderate or small, and self-e. and cans, only 
full, and approbat. large or very large, will be deceitful, and 
inclined to employ cunning and artiRce in accomplishing his 
plans ; contrive to throw the ignominy of his evil deeds upon 
others; be very apt to say one thing in your presence, and quite 
another in your absence; cannot be confided in as a friend; 
and, with adhes. only full, and imitat. large or very large, can 
carry on his malicious designs under the garb of friendship: 
with combat., destruct, self e., and approbat. large, benev., 
firm., and caus. only full, and conscien. only moderate or 
small, will be obsequious to superiours, and domineering to 
inferiours : with acquis, large or very large, and conscien. 
only moderate or full, will practise the " tricks of trade ;" and 
make a good bargain whenever he can, even though he is 
obliged to use some misrepresentations : with destruct., self-e., 
and firm, large or very large, will possess great fortitude, 
and endure severe, corporeal suffering without flinching or 
complaining : with conscien. large or very large, may some- 
times equivocate and employ deception in cases in which he k 
under no moral obligation to communicate the facts, and, also, 
in which his interest demands secrecy, but will never know- 
ingly deceive others to their injury, especially if his duty re- 
quires him to tell the whole truth : with adhes., bene v., and 
conscien. large or very large, and self-e. full, will be firank 
and candid in telling a friend his faults, yet will never re- 
prove, unless his sense of duty compels him to do so : with 
firm, and self-e. very large, will seem tp yield, yet will do so 
only in appearance; will say but little, and make very little 
ado about the matter, yet, in acting, will be immoveable 
and inflexible, &c. 

Very Large. — One having secret, vzry large, will be 
very apt to keep every thing pertaining to himself wrapped 
up in profound secrecy, and disclose his feelings to no one; 
be generally dark, secret, and mysterious in his movements; 
seldom accomplish his purposes, except in an indirect and in- 
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triguing manner ; and be so crafty reserved, and mysterious, 
that no one will know much of his real character ; and, with 
combat., destruct., and the selfish fiiculties generally large, 
the moral and reflective only full, and conscien. only mode- 
rate, will be **a snake in the grass;" practise art, cunning, 
and deception, &c.: with aliment, large, will steal pies, cakes, 
and sweatmeats : with acquis, large, will take and conceal 
money, property, clothing, &c.: with approbat. and destruct. 
large, and conscien. only moderate, will lie in ambush, plot 
and execute his plans of injuring his rival, in secret; and 
yet, appear to be his friend, &c. For farther combinations 
under this head, see thoge under secret, large, which are 
equally true with secret, very large, except in degree, and 
this the judgment of the reader will enable him to adapt to 
secret, very large. 

Full. — One having secret, full, will be able to keep his 
thoughts, feelings, and business to himself when occasion 
really demands it, yet will commonly express them without 
reserve ; unless somewhat excited, will not be rash or blunt in 
the expression of his feelings, yet, when any of the faculties 
that are more energetick than secret., or when those that are 
not, become suddenly or considerably excited, will give a 
full, and frank, and strong expression to them, because, al- 
though secret, may be sufficiently active to hold even the 
larger organs in check when they are but little excited, it 
vvill not be powerful enough to do so when they are roused to 
more energetick action, so that he will feil to preserve an equa- 
nimity of feeling and conduct ; is generally free in conversa- 
tion and discourse, yet seldom commits himself; is not hypo- 
critical, nor yet remarkable for saying all he thinks ; and 
will generally govern his feelings, except when excited, but 
will then throw them out freely and fully ; is somewhat re- 
served and suspicious, especially upon a first acquaintance, 
and yet, will generally be found to be sincere, unless strong- 
ly tempted by interest to act a double part, and even then, 
will not be' really dishonest, especially if conscien. be large 
or very large ; will know well how to keep dark upon points 
wrhich he may wish to conceal, and also know how to ascer- 
tain the intentions and the secrets of others ; and will be re- 
served to strangers and partial acquaintances, yet frank an(t 
open among his intimate friends. 

One having secret, full, with conscien. large, will nev^t 
knowingly practise deception to the injury of another^ '^efc 
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may practise it in self-preservation, and in doing business, 
especially when urged to it by other selfish faculties, and 
when it is. unrestrained by the moral and intellectual Acui- 
ties : with acquis, large or very large, and conscien. mode- 
rate or small, will -bear, and even need, to be watched; 
sometimes give a false colouring to things in order to make a 
good bargain; and occasionally take the advantage, &c. 
The additional combinations under secret, full, will be inter- 
mediate between secret, large, and secret moderate. 

Moderate. — One having secret, moderate, is generally 
frank, candid, and openhearted in his disposition and inter- 
course with men, and so ingenuous and undisguised as often 
to expose himself to imposition and deception ; chooses a 
plain, direct, and unequivocal manner of expressing his 
thoughts and feelings ; has few secrets of his own which he 
wishes to keep, and cares little about learning the secrets of 
others, and, when things are told him with the injunction 
" not to tell," he scarcely thinks of them again ; and gener- 
ally despises secrecy wherever he finds it. 

One having secret, moderate or small, with combat and 
destruct. large or very large, tells others just what he thinks 
of them ; expresses his hatred and his love freely ; is often un- 
derstood as saying more than he really intended to say ; and 
frequently expresses his anger in a harsh, blunt, and o^nsive 
manner; but, with conscien. equally large, and concent 
moderate or small, soon recovers his wonted serenity of tem- 
per, and, if he is conscious that he has said or done any 
thing wrong, is soon yery sorry for it, and ready, if not glad, 
to make any reasonable acknowledgment or reparation de- 
manded : with conscien., at least,full, firm., self-e., benev., and 
caus. large or very large, will take an open, fair, honest, Hon- 
ourable, dignified, and high-minded course, and heartily de- 
spise every thing like low cunning or management ; employ 
none but fair means ; and do nothing behind the curtain : witn 
self-e. only moderate, or full, benev., ven., and adhes. large or 
very large, is naturally upright and honest himself, and open 
and fair in his dealings, and thinks others equally so ; is too 
ready to trust others, and especially those who call him their 
friend ; presumes too much upon the integrity and honesty 
of others, and relies too implicity upon their word, so that 
he is extremely liable to be deceived and imposed upon; 
with self-e. or approbat, or both, and hope very large, or 
even large, is given to egotism ; apt to talk too much of hino- 
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self; becomes enthusiastick in telling what he has done or 
can do ; i$ often the hero of his own tale ; and too forward ta 
display himself: with cautious, large or very large^ manifesto 
great care and deliberation in his business, yet is very incau- 
tious in his manner of speaking ; is judicious in laying his 
plans, and providing against a time of need, and very de- 
liberate and prudent in making all his arrangements, yet is 
very imprudent in the expression of his feelings. 

Small. — One having secret, small, acts just as he feels ; 
speaks just what he thinks ; is so blunt and direct in his 
manner of expression as often to give needless offence ; speak* 
out his whole mind without due regard to time, circumstan- 
ces, or manner; communicates his ideas in plain and un^ 
equivocal language, and prefers natural and forcible, ta 
elegant, expressions ; is natural and open in his manners,, 
and, with lang. full or large, generally ready to enter into 
conversation with his friends, and even with strangers, and 
to communicate to them his business, history, opinions, feel- 
ings, concerns, &c. ; and can deceive only by means of his 
reasoning faculties, or by taking those steps which are cal- 
culated to cause deception. 

One having secret, small, with conscien., benev., and the 
reasoning organs large or very large, will be incapable of 
deception ; abominate and censure hypocrisy, concealment,, 
and mere outside-show in all those ten thousand forms m 
which they are practised in society ; keeps nothing back ; 
gives away almost entirely to his feelings unless they are 
checked by his other faculties ; and has a window in his- 
breast, through which all that is passing in his heart, can be 
plainly seen. Additional combinations will be found under 
secret, moderate. 

Very small. — One in whom this organ is very small, is 
a total stranger to the function and the influence of this fiic^ 
ulty. 

A deficiency of this faculty, by exposing at once whatever 
excesses or defects of character one may possess, is apt tOj 
leave, at first, a very unfavourable impression of a person up- 
on the minds of others, yet, if it exposes the more disagreea- 
ble traits of character, it equally reveals the virtues ; so that, 
if the agreeable traits of character greatly predominate over 
the more disagreeable, the individual will appear still more 
amiable in consequence of this deficiency ; and, vice versa. 

This faculty, in its perverted exercise, produces lying, de- 
9* 
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ceit, hypocrisy, and those ten thousand artifices in dress, ftur- 
niture, equipage, &c., the chief object of which is to create 
&lse appearances, and.also, the innumerable arts and make-be- 
lieves which enter into the very frame- work of society as it now 
is. From this faculty, also, with large or very large appro- 
bat., self-e., destruct., and combat., unrestrained by the moral 
or intellectual organs, arises that tattling, backbiting, scan- 
dalizing disposition which is by no means uncommon, and 
which does such immense mischief 

In the New England head, this organ is generally large: 
hence, that reserve in communicating things about them- 
selves, and that tact in prying into the affairs of others, for 
which they are so noted ; but, in the Southern head, it is 
small, which produces that frankness and openness which 
characterize Southern gentlemen. 

Location. — Secret, is located just above the organ of de- 
struct., and runs nearly parallel with it, the centre of it being 
about an inch above the top of the ears. Or thus : let a 
person, standing behind one that is seated, place the third fin- 
ger horizontally upon the head, so that the lower side of it 
will just touch the tip of the ear, and it will rest upon de- 
i^ruct.; then let the second or middle finger be separated from 
it about three eighths of an inch, and it will rest upon secret; 
or, if the organ be small, fall into a depression : then let the 
first finger be separated from the second about five-eighths of 
an inch, and it will rest upon cautious,, which, however, will 
be a little farther back than secret. When it is large or very 
large, with cautious, and destrucl. also equally large, there 
will be no prominence, but all of the side-head above the ear 
will be full, rounded, and thick. 

GENUS II. — Moral, RELioiotis, and Human Sen- 
timents. 

The character of the sentiments is much higher, more 
elevated, and more humanizing than that of the propensities, 
and, when not under the dominion of the propensities, is 
more virtuous and more praiseworthy than perhaps any oth- 
er class of the mental functions. A very correct idea of 
the nature and character of these sentiments, may be derived 
from a comparison of civilized man with savages and barba- 
rians, or of man with the brute creation. 

Dr. Spurzheim, Gborge Combe, and phrenologists genef- 
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ally, define the seDtiments as distinguishable from the pro- 
pensities, by their uniting a propensity to act with an emo- 
tion ; but the author is unable to discover the reason why the 
passion of love, for example, is not as much ** an emotion 
joined with a certain propensity to act," as the function ascri- 
bed to benev. Nor does the distinction that the propensities" 
"are common to men and animals," designate them with suffi- 
cient accuracy, because benev., approbat., imitat, and some 
of the other sentiments, are found to belong to some animals 
of the brute creation, as well as to man. 

SPECIES I. — Selfish Sentiments. 

These seem to be intermediate between the propensities 
and the moral sentiments, partake, in part, of the na- 
ture of both, taking their direction, and the character of 
their manifestation, from the propensities when they pre- 
dominate, and from the moral sentiments, in case they are 
the more energetick. Like the propensities, they greatly in- 
crease the propelling power, and the efficiency of the charac- 
ter ; yet they terminate upon self, being blind impulses de- 
signed to secure selfish interests. 

11. CAUTIOUSNESS. 

Solicitude about consequences — apprehension of danger — 
instinct of fear — care — anxiety. 

So numerous and so great are the dangers with which 
mankind are surrounded, so many evils beset his path, and 
so many things are to be provided against, that, unless there 
were implanted in the human breast by the hand of nature, 
some faculty which, upon the least intimation of danger, 
should sound the tocsin of alarm, and thus save him from 
accident, and, also, which should give him consideration and 
forethought, he would be liable to be frequently overtaken by 
impending dangers, and, also, would make, comparatively, 
little preparation for future wants. Of the necessity of the 
faculty, then, there can be no question ; nor that the function 
of solicitude constitutes a very large class of the intellectual 
functions. Hence, the inevitaoie conclusion is, that there exists 
a faculty which exercises this class of the mental operations. 
But when we find that the strength and activity of this facul- 
ty, when compared with the other feelings, are proportionate 
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to the size of a giveA portion of the brain, reason and philos- 
ophy join in admitting cautiousness to be a separate faculty of 
the mind. Its office is, to provide against present danger, to 
cast up a bulwark of defence against danger in the dis- 
tance, to watch over the interests of the individual, and to ex- 
cite, repress, and direct the operations of the other faculties. 

Large. — One having cautious, large, looks at every plan 
and project with a careful, anxious eye before he concludes 
upon the course to be pursued, and hesitates long before he 
finally decides ; turns the whole matter over and over again 
in his mind ; is very often in suspense, and remains too long 
undecided ; fully considers every chance against him ; takes 
all necessary, and, often, even unnecessary, precaution ; too 
often reconsiders, and manifests a pains-taking, careful, anx- 
ious, provident disposition in all he does. 

One having cautious, large, with combat, and destruct. 
also large, is slow in commencing, yet when once interested 
in any project, pushes it with great spirit ; may be timid and 
fearful till his courage is once excited, but will then be bold 
and fearless ; may be nearly overcome with fear before he 
commences acting or speaking, and where effort is unavail- 
io&» yet is full of courage, and spirit, and determination 
when he has once commenced, and where effort is required ; 
combines discretion with valour ; intrepidity with carefulness; 
prudence with determination, &c.; in case of danger, will be 
perfectly self-possessed, and yet have forethought enough to 
do just what the occasion demands ; cannot be soon worked 
up to the sticking point, but is determined, if not desperate, 
when once kindled; may drive forward with some fury, bat 
will steer clear of every thing that can upset his vehicle or 
obstruct his progress ; and, with hope also large, will enter 
so largely into business, and push his projects with so much 
energy and zeal, as to seem to be very rash, and nearly des- 
titute of caution, yet come out about right in the end : with 
compar. and cans, large in addition, will very seldom entire- 
ly fail in hig projects, though he may be sometimes obliged 
to retrace his steps; will present seemingly contradictory 
points of character, sometimes appearing to be rash, and at 
others fearful; and, with a nervous temperament, will be 
either " in the garret or in the cellar ;" when circumstances 
are favourable, or excite his hopes, and quiet his fears, will be 
in high hopes and spirits, and promise himself too much ; but 
when his fears are awakened, and nothing excites his hopes, 
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be cast down, discouraged, and exceeding^ anxious, and sub- 
ject to extremes of hope and fear : with very large compar. 
and caus., and large perceptive organs, will generally come 
to a correct decision, yet take his own time for it ; will act 
understandingly, and make every effort tell directly on the 
object in view ; take hold of things judiciously and in the 
right place ; seldom retrace his steps, change his decisions,or 
undo what he has done ; in general, will be eminently suc- 
cessful, and seldom subject to accidents or disappointments ; 
considerVell the pros and cons on both sides of all questions, 
and investigate the whole matter in hand thoroughly be- 
fore decision or action. 

Very Large. — One having cautious, very large, is so 
doubtful, fearful, uncertain, and apprehensive, so irresolute 
and inefficient, that he is disqualified for prompt, enterprising, 
vigorous effort, and wastes the day of action in fruitless de- 
liberation; indulges groundless and unfounded apprehensions; 
anticipates danger when there is little or no cause ; is unwill- 
ing to run any risk, and much more alarmed by sickness 
and trouble than the occasion really demands, &c. 

One having cautious, very large, with combat., self-e., and 
hope moderate, will be irresolute ; easily discouraged ; un- 
willing to engage in any important undertaking for fear of 
experiencing a failure ; is timid, easily frightened, destitute 
of decision and energy, and unable to effect any thing im- 
portant ; but if hope, firm., and self-e. are also very large, 
and combat, is large, cautious, will not prevent action and 
effort, but will simply take care, that every thing is provided 
for, arranged, and seen to : with hope, caus., and compar. 
very large, and the perceptive organs large, may take some 
seemingly bold measures, but they will be dictated by a cor- 
rect judgment, rendered the more acute by the strong ex- 
citement caused by cautious.: with hope and combat, mode- 
rate or small, looks always on the dark side of prospects ; 
borrows a world of trouble, even in prosperity ; apprehends 
the worst rather than the best; indulges gloomy, dismal, 
melancholy feelings, and often suffers intolerably from them ; 
pores constantly over misfortunes ; magnifies every difficulty j 
diminishes advantages ; fears much more than hopes ; does 
not venture, or run any risk ; shrinks from difficulty, and, 
by his terrour and alarm, is easily overcome, so that he cannot 
act on occasions of danger. 

Full. — One having cautious, full, will possess a suffi.- 
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cient degree of this faculty to secure success, and provide 
against accidents in ordinary cases, yet will frequently sem 
to be very imprudent ; does not act without care and foie- 
thought, yet does not consider so long as to let pass the day 
for action; and cannot be called rash or careless, except 
when rendered so by his other faculties. 

One having cautious, full, with hope and combat, large or 
very large, will not possess sufficient circumspection to regu- 
late and prevent the precipitate action of these faculties, and 
thus be hurried headlong by them into projects without suffi- 
cient caution or forethought, and will seem to be much less 
cautious than he really is. 

When full, large, or very large, cautious, acts with a 
vigour reciprocally proportionate to the power of this fiiculty 
and the strength of the desires of the other faculties. For 
example ; one having cautious, full, large, or very large, with 
philopro. very large, and acquis, small, will experience but 
little solicitude concerning his property^ but feel the greatest 
anxiety concerning his children ; but, with the same degree 
of cautious., and acquis, very large, and philopro. small, will 
expend his anxiety upon his property^ and feel little for his 
children: with approbat. very large, will be over-anxious 
about his character and his standing: with conscien. very 
large, upon every point of duty, &c. This accounts for the 
phenomena, so ^equently occurring, of an extreme anxiety 
concerning some things, and a want of it in other things— a 
class of phenomena which no other' system of mental phi- 
losophy ever has accounted for, or ever can explain. 

Moderate. — One having cautious, moderate, will discov- 
er a want of forethought and discretion, yet the extent of this 
deficiency will be greater or less according as his other facul- 
ties do, or do not,expo8e him to danger. One having cautious, 
moderate, for example, with hope and combat, also moderate, 
will need but little cautious, to restrain the excesses produced 
by these faculties ; with combat, and hope large or very large, 
will be hasty, inconsiderate, and improvident ; with caus. and 
compar. very large, when not blinded by passion or preju- 
dice, maybe judicious, and lay good plans; with acquis, very 
large, will take good care of his property, yet be careless in 
other respects, &c. The remaining combinations of cautious, 
moderate, will be intermediate between those under cautious, 
full, and cautious, small. 

Shall. — One having cautious, smajl, will decide and act 
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without due deliberation ; be careless, precipitate, imprudent, 
and, consequently, often unlucky, and subject to frequent acci- 
dents ; will fail to perfect his plans, and therefore, often be 
obliged to undo what he has done; proceed without fore- 
thought or care, and thus labour to the greatest disadvantage.; 
will sustain repeated and heavy misfortunes ; and, with com- 
bat, and destruct. large, will drive forward in a furious, reck- 
less manner, so as often to defeat his plans, and frequently 
be in hot water ; will know nothing about fear ; but, with 
large or very large reasoning organs, may proceed so habit- 
ually under the influence of reason as to sustain few losses, 
yet will lack solicitude, &c. 

Very Small. — One with cautious, very small, will be 
destitute of fear, of forethought, of discretion, &c., and, con- 
sequently, rash, heedless, headlong, regardless of consequen- 
ces, unfortunate, and governed by his other faculties. 

This facuhy is generally much more active, and the organ 
much stronger, in females than in males; while combat, 
and distrust, are much smaller. Hence, the irresolution, 
fear, terrour, groundless alarms, and uncalled for anxiety, 
which they so often manifest : and also the superiour discreet- 
ness and propriety they generally possess over the other sex. 
In children, too, this organ is much larger than in adults, 
doubtless because their dangers being greater, the protection 
demanded is proportionally greater. 

Location. — This organ is located just above, and partly 
behind, secrSt. Or thus : when the head is erect, cautious, 
will be found upon the sides of the head, just back of a per- 
pendicular line passing through the opening of the ears. 

12. APPROBATIVENESS. 

hove of the approbation of men — sense of character — 
desire for the favourable estimation, and the good opinion, 
<?/ others — ambition for distinction and popularity — love 
of fame, <Sfc. 

Certain actions are considered praiseworthy, while others 
are considered disgraceful, which proves that the mind is so 
constituted as to approve of some things, and disapprove of 
others. Hence, we infer the existence of a distinct faculty 
which exercises this class of functions, and the facts that the 
strength of this class of functions is various, being energetick 
in some, and weak in others — ^that it is manifested in propot- 
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tion to the development of a certain portion of the braiit— 
and that it is an instinctive and intuitive, and not secondary^ 
exercise of the mind, and that it is unique and homogeneous 
in its character, establish the conclusion, that it is the pro- 
duct of a distinct faculty of the mind. 

This faculty does not decide what actions are praisewor- 
thy and what are not, but only arraigns the actions before 
such a standard as may have been settled upon by custom, by 
the dictates of the other faculties, by the passions, &c., and 
praises or blames, according as they do, or do not, conform to 
this standard. This standard has more or less reference to 
the moral qualities of actions, and, doubtless, if left to act in 
conjunction with a full and equal development of the other 
faculties, particularly of conscien., and if it were not warped 
by education, or the customs of society, would approve those 
actions which are moral, and frown upon those that are 
immoral. Yet such is the influence of custom and of **the 
fashions" in this matter, that the decisions of this faculty are 
not, in the least, to be relied upon as a standard of virtaa 
Properly trained, it would promote decency and propriety of 
appearance and manners ; yet, as now manifest^ it oftener 
produces the most disagreeable, not to say, sinful, actions, 
under the sanction oi fashion. Its influence, however, in 
promoting morality and refinement, and in preventing vice 
by censuring it, is very great. 

Large. — One having approbat. large, is extremely sensitive 
upon every point connected with his honour, his charttcttf, 
his reputation, &c., and, in all he does, will have an eye to 
the approbation and the disapprobation of his fellow men; 
frequently asks himself, if not others, what do, or what will, 
people think of this or that performance, course of conduct, 
&c.; is very desirous of being thought and spoken well of, 
of being noticed and commended, esteemed, praised, and ad- 
mired ;, instinctively shrinks from whatever is considered 
disgraceful; will be affable, courteous, polite, and mindfulof 
appearances, and frequently experience, in a very high de- 
gree, the feelings of mortification and shame. 

One having approbat. large, with adhes. large or very 
large, will be extremely sensitive to the approbation and the 
disapprobation, particularly of his friends ; and with self-e. 
moderate, and firm, only full, will be disposed to act in con- 
formity with their wishes, lest he should incur their censure 
or ridicule, which have a withering eflfect upon him ; and. 
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with combat, and destruct. large in addition, will be too 
quickly offended by any coldness or apparent neglect, and 
too ready to construe any want of attention into dislike ; will 
avenge his injured honour, and never allow any disgrace to 
be attached to his character : with self-e. only full, benev., at 
least, large, combat., destruct., and secret, only full, individ., 
event., iang., imitat., ideal., and compar. large or very large, 
will be a perfect gentleman : with secret, large, and conscien. 
moderate or small, will do things in secret which he would 
not, for the world, have divulged ; be governed fer more 
by the voice of publick opinion, than by the dictates of jus- 
tice and conscience, and make the former, rather than the 
latter, his code of morals ; but with conscien. larger than ap- 
probat, will fall in with publick opinion so far as he con- 
siders it right, but no farther, and, with combat, also large, 
will not only breast publick opinion with boldness, but will 
glory in facing the frown of men while engaged in what he 
considers a righteous cause: with benev. large, will add to 
his strong desire to please those around him, a strong desire 
to make them happy, which together will make him doubly 
obliging and attentive to the wants of others : with cautious., 
secret., ven., and conscien. large or very large, and self-e. 
small, will have a very strong desire to please, and, also, 
great anxiety lest he should not succeed in pleasing; feel a 
great deference, especially for superiours in age, talents, &c.; 
possess a feeling of his own unworthiness and inferiority ; 
and also of reserve, which together produce extreme diffi- 
dence and backwardness ; a natural shrinking from exposure ; 
and a bashful feeling, from which, when he is among stran- 
gers, he will suffer intolerably : with combat., destruct., self-e., 
firm., ideal., individ., event., and Iang. large, and compar. 
and cans, very large, will possess, not only a high order of 
talent, but, also, that restless ambition for distinction and fame 
which will spur him on to use his utmost efforts to attain pre- 
eminence, and thus enable him to distinguish himself, par- 
ticularly for his intellectual qualities: with cautious, and 
conscien. very large, secret, full, and the intellectual organs 
large, will fear to be noticed, lest he should be reproached; 
appear before the publick with extreme reluctance; shrink 
from the popular gaze ; sometimes feel almost compelled to 
abandon any undertaking in which he may have been en- 
gaged, and shrink from the thought of publick responsibility : 
with self-e. full or large, hope very large, combat, ideal., m- 
10 
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diyid., lang., and compar. large, and conscien., vafi., and cam 
only full, will take the other extreme ; be likely to put him- 
self forward in conversation, debate, publick meetings, socie- 
ties, parties, &c., be officious, vain, and conceited, and too apt 
to meddle in aflfairs which belong to others : with ideal, very 
large, cans, only full, and a smaller sized brain, will be a fesh- 
ionable dandy, who will devote himself chiefly to dress, eti- 
quette, and tea-table talk, which will be without sense or point, 
and, though he may pass well in fashionable society, will 
be unable to think or reason upon subjects, &c. 

Very large. — One having approbat. very large, will re- 
gard his character as the ofple of his eye, and the approba- 
• tion of his fellow men as the idol of his heart; will be with- 
ered by the finger of scorn or the breath of slander; unable 
to bear up under ridicule, and be ever goaded by a morbid 
sensibility to shame and reproach. One having approbat 
very large, with self-e. large, cans, only full, and a brain of 
only ordinary size, will be both proud ana vain ; inclined to be 
very ceremonious, merely for effect, and for the sake of appear- 
ances ; aflfected in his manners ; excessively eager for fame, 
and ever fishing for popularity, yet destitute of the talents re- 
quisite to obtain his desires; and, with ideal, very large, will 
be a gay, dressy, showy, affected, ceremonious fop or belle, 
floating upon the surface, or following the wake, of popular 
applause and fashion, and a perfect index of both, shifting, 
like the weather-cock, with every changing breeze of pub- 
lick opinion, &c. Under approbat. large, will be found ad- 
ditional descriptions and combinations, which will apply to 
approbat. very large, except that they are not sufficiently in- 
tense. 

Full. — One having approbat. full, will place a high esti- 
mate upon his character, and be by no means indiflferent as to 
what may be thought and said of him, yet will sacrifice his 
honour upon the altar of his stronger passions ; will possess 
snfiicient approbat. to create ambition, and a high sense of 
honour, if not a strong desire to gain popularity, and yet, from 
this motive alone, will not materially injure himself, nor will 
he turn aside from the object he may be pursuing to pluck 
the wreaths of popular applause ; may seek distirvction, and, 
indeed, manifest a strong desire or make great sacrifices to 
obtain it, yet he will seek it, not chiefly as an end, but partly 
as an end, and partly as a means; will not be governed by 
the voice of pablick opinion, yet will not, by any means, be ' 
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insensible to its dictates; and will so conduct as to secure the 
good will of all, at least, as far as he can do so consistently 
with the gratification and the demands of his other faculties; 
yet no farther. 

One having approbat. full, with adhes. large, will seek to 
please his friends, and, to escape their displeasure, in doing 
this, will sometimes even go farther than he ought: with 
large or very large firm., self e., and conscien., and full com- 
bat., will first please himself, faithfully discharge his duty, 
and seek honour as a secondary object; will be sufficiently 
condescending and afifable to please all, and yet be too firm 
and independent ever to be enticed from the path of rectitude 
by the syren voice of popularity, or driven from it by the 
lowering frown of popular proscription, or by the hoarse 
voice of publick censure ; will not eagerly adopt all the ridic- 
ulous whims of " fashion," because " everybody else does so,'* 
nor yet be so inattentive to what is generally approved as to be 
singular, and, without cause, to incur the displeasure of any 
one : with combat, destruct., amat., self-e., and ven. full, benev., 
conscien., ideal., adhes., mirth., imitat, lang., and the rea- 
soning organs large or very large, will be a favourite, go 
•where he will ; will please all, and yet command respect from 
all ; be neither stubborn nor obsequious ; will be pleasing, dig^ 
nified,^and popular in his manners, and reasonably condescend*^ 
ing, yet sufficiently independent ; and, without attempting ta 
do so, will readily enlist the good will and the afl^ections of 
all, and especially of the other sex. The combinations under 
approbat. large, modified by a diminution of the influence of « 
approbat., will apply to approbat. full. They will be inter- 
mediate between those upder approbat. large, and approbat., 
moderate. 

The direction taken by approbat. full, large, or very large, 
and the objects upon which it fastens, are determined by its 
combinations, and, also, by the circumstances in,which the 
individual has been educated. For example ; approbat. full, 
large, or very large, combined with large or very large com- 
bat, and destruct., and educated in a warlike corhmunity, 
would fasten, for its object, upon warlike exploits, upon intre- 
pidity, bravery, and, perhaps, even upon acts of bloodshed,, 
or create in its possessor, a desire to be, considered the besi 
boxer, pugilist, wrestler, &c. : with aliment, very large, to be 
noted for the quantity he can eat or drink : with large con- 
struct., ideal., and imitat., to be considered the best mechan^ 
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that innate love of personal liberty and independence, and of 
religious freedom, so deeply seated in the nature of man, and 
80 conducive to his virtue and happiness, which constitutes 
the sole foundation of his free institutions, civil rights, aod 
religious privileges, and inspires him with an aversion to 
every thing connected with arbitrary authority, despotick 
rule, or religious intolerance, and gives him that spirit of re- 
sistance to such things, which no despotism can destroy, no 
arbitrary authority crush or long subdue. 

The proof of the existence of this faculty, as a separate 
and primary mental power, is derived from the same data 
which establishes the existence of the other faculties. 

Large. — One having self-e. large, will be independent, 
and place a high value upon himself; feel that whatever he 
thinks or does, is i(7eZ/ thought aud done; throw himself back 
upon his own unaided resources, and rely upon his own judg- 
ment and strength ; will never knowingly degrade or demean 
himself; aspire at something commanding ; never be content 
to be dependent or to serve, but rather aspire to be himself a 
leader and commander of others; will despise and detest 
meanness, and shrink from it ; and assume an appearance of 
dignity and manliness, calculated to command respect. 

The manifestations of self-e. take their character chiefly 
fironL.the <omhination$ of this faculty with the other facul- 
ties. For example ; combined with large or very large com- 
bat., destruct., and firm., and with only moderate or full con- 
scien., ven., benev., and reasoning faculties, it makes one 
haughty, domineering, overbearing, dogmatical, arbitrary, 
egotistical, arrogant, authoritative, conceited, and extremely 
selfish, while the same amount of self-e., combined with only 
full combat, and destruct., and with very large benev. and 
feasoning organs, large conscien., ideal., ven., and perceptive 
fiiculties, and a large brain, will impart to the character n 
commanding dignity, a nobleness, a high-toned sense of lion- 
our, an elevation, and authority which cannot but command 
universal respect and admiration ; which scorn a vulgar, 
common, or trifling act or expression ; and impart an air c^ 
greatness and magnanimity to the whole man. 

One having self-e. large, with amat. and adhes. large, may 
love strongly and tenderly, especially when his love is in 
harmony with his ideas of propriety, yet will never sacrifice 
kis independence to his love, nor break down under the pres- 
sure of blighted affections : with the domestick organs gene- 
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rally large, will love his fiimily, yet make them obey him : 
with acquis, full or large, will place a high estimate upon 
what he possesses, upon his horse, his farm, his etcet. : with 
combat, large, and firm, large or very large, will pursue his 
own straightforward course, and will not be dictated to ; is 
disposed to lead, and to push himself forward; feels that 
he is as good and as worthy as anybody else: with cautious, 
large, in order to form his own judgment, may sometimes 
ask advice, and then follow it or not, according as it does, or 
does not, coincide with his own views ; and will be so solicit- 
ous about every thing which is likely to affect him, and so 
fearful lest, in some way, he should lower himself down, 
that he may, at times, be disconcerted, and diffident, and ap- 
pear awkward and unbending in his manners : with combat, 
and destruct. large, and conscien. only full, will experience 
strong indignation at every word or deed calculated to throw 
him into the shade, or derogatory to his character ; and will 
guard, with a jealous eye, his liberty, his personal preroga- 
tives, and whatever belongs to him, &c. : with compar. and 
cans, only full, will make greater pretensions to knowledge 
and talent than he is in reality able to sustain and fulfil ; and, 
with only a middling sized brain, thinks and talks much 
more of himself than others do of him ; pushes himself for- 
ward where he is not wanted ; and is proud, egotistical, and 
self-important : with combat, and destruct. full, benev., hope, 
ideal., individ., event., and lang. large, and compar. and cans, 
very large, accompanied with a large and an active brain, 
will not only possess talents of a high order, but will so em- 
ploy them as to cut a bold and commanding figure wherever 
he moves, and add to it that might and force of character, 
that dignity, and magnanimity of feeling, which will com- 
mand an extensive influence in the world; advance him to 
some commanding station, and enable him to sustain himself 
in it with great ability and dignity ; will place such unbound- 
ed confidence in himself, and also have such towering ambi- 
tion, that he will attempt great things, and also have the tal- 
ent requisite to carry them through ; will not be satisfied with 
ordinary attainments, but will grasp at some great, some im- 
fosing object, and aspire to fre-eminence ; will aim high ; 
never trifle with himself, nor allow others to trifle with him ; 
and be emphatically magnanimous, yet not manifest pride or 
haughtiness, merely because he has too much good sense to 
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do 80. The same combination of other organs, \nth self-e. 
very large, will produce the same result. 

Very large. — One having self-e. very large, willingly 
assumes the responsibility, will think too much of himsell^ 
of his opinions, plans, judgment, &c.; and, with combat, 
large, and caus. and conscien. only moderate, will be likely 
to be regardless of the frown and of the favour of men; 
^eaf to reproof; liable to have many enemies ; intractable, 
bold, proud, haughty, domineering, forward, conceited, jeal- 
ous, austere, and repulsive ; to be blind to his faults, and un- 
able to see his errours. be they ever so glaring, because he 
will feel that he is well nigh infallible ; will look down with 
a kind of contempt upon the great mass of his fellow men, 
and treat even his equals as though they were his inferiours; 
will be extremely ambitious to obtain power, and also arbi- 
trary in its exercise ; insensible to the shafts of ridicule, 
thinking that surely he cannot be intended ; by his manner 
and expression, will give an air of consequence and import- 
ance to what he says ; with approbat. moderate or small, and 
firm, large or very large, will be perfectly independent ; will 
go straight forward in his own way, follow his own judg- 
ment, and defy the consequences, &c. Many of the combi- 
nations under self-e. large, will apply to self-e. very large. 

Full. — One having self-e. full, vvill think well of him- 
self, yet, when benev., conscien., and caus. are large or very 
large, his self-e. will manifest itself in creating a manly, no- 
ble, -self-respectful feeling, which will prevent him from do- 
ing any thing beneath himself; will be sufficiently conde- 
scending, yet not servile, and enabled and disposed to pay a 
due respect, not only to himself, but also to his fellow-men ; 
will possess sufficient force and weight of character to do a 
good business and sustain himself; to mingle dignity with 
condescension and talent, and so conduct himself as to be 
generally respected ; will neither assume too much to him- 
self, nor yield too much to others ; and will maintain his 
rights and his self-respect, so that others can have no fkce to 
trifle with or trample upon him, and yet, will not be haughty 
nor conceited. 

Moderate. — One having self-e. moderate, places too low 
an estimate upon himself, upon his own judgment, and is too 
ready to give in to the judgment of others ; will lack the re- 
quisite independence, manliness, high-mindedness, and »el^ 
confidence to beat his own way through life, and will sufier 
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from a feeling of un worthiness ; will fear to trespass upon 
the attention of others, and not possess an influence equal to 
his character and talents, merely because he does not as- 
sume enough to himself One having self-e. moderate, with 
combat., firm., and conscien. large or very large, will possess 
genuine firmpess of character, and much moral courage, yet 
will seldom manifest them in bold relief, except when under 
excitement, or in the defence of moral principle, or the cause 
of virtue, or in doing what he considers to be his duty: with 
firm, only full, may be* too easily led away, and too ready to 
ask and to follow advice, and too obsequious, especially if 
cautious, is large or very large: with large intellectual 
feculties, may possess talents of a high order, yet, from want 
of self confidence and boldness to pretend to considerable, and 
in consequence of occeisionally letting himself down in his 
expressions and appearance, and trifling with himself and 
with others, will have much less influence than he might 
have if possessed of more self e., &c. 

Small. — One having self-e. smallj will sink into compar- 
ative insignificance in his own estimation, and be tormented 
with a feeling of unworthiness and' inferiority; will feel too 
humble and submissive, and too dependant and diminutive, 
which will still be increased by large ven. and conscien. ; 
will underrate himself, his judgment, his talents, &c., and, 
therefore, be undervalued by others ; will make himself too 
common and familiar, and associate so much with inferiours, 
that he will fail to command general respect and confidence; 
will be too trifling in his manners and expressions ; more apt 
to follow than to lead ; and too modest and backward to ap- 
pear well; and will not be likely to advance himself to some 
bold and commanding position, and maintain himself in it, 
even though, with large ideal, and intellectual organs, and a 
large brain, his talents may be abundantly sufl^cient for that 
purpose ; yet, with firm, very large, will nevertheless be de- 
termined, persevering, &c. 

Very Small. — One having self-e. v&ry smalls with con- 
scien. and cautious, very large, will be always dissatisfied 
with, and have a miserable opinion of, himself, and all he 
does ; and, with hope only moderate, fear to attempt any 
thing which involves responsibility, lest he should fail to do 
all that may be required of him ; will feel ashamed to hold 
up his head, or look his fellow-men in the face ; and be al- 
ways condemning himself. 
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LfOCATioN. — Self-e. is located on the mesial line of the 
head, about half an inch above the union of the lambdoidal 
sutures, and directly back of firm.; or, in the middle of the 
superiour-inferiour portion of the head, at an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with the plane of the base of the skull 
Approbat. is located on the two external sides of it, and can- 
toius. beyond approbat., in the same range. 

The existence of this faculty demonstrates the position, that 
the feeling or principle of liberty and of equal rights, is in- 
alienable, and inherent in the very nature and constitution of 
man ; that, therefore, it can no more be destroyed than hunger, 
or love ; that a purely republican and democratick form of 
government is the only one adapted to the nature of man, and 
the only one calculated to secure universal satisfaction and 
happine^ ; and that the subjugation of man by his fellow-man, 
is an open violation of the principles of human nature. If 
our rulers only understood this principle of our nature, and 
if all the lanamarks and all the regulations of governm^ 
only proceeded upon it, subjection and servitude, in all those 
ten thousand forms which they assume in society, would be 
at once abolished. By creating every man free to choose or 
refuse the evil or the good, God allows every man to govern 
himself; and, surely, then, men ought to allow one another to 
govern themselves, subject, however, in the latter case, as they 
are in the former, to those regulations which are necessary 
to the general good, and, also, to be ** rewarded according to 
their deeds." 

There is no danger that this feeling will ever be extin- 
guished ; but, in case the subjugation and servitude of man, in 
any form, should be carried to a very great length, there 
is danger, ay, a moral certainty, of a revolution, and a rev- 
olution, too, attended with a violence proportionate to the 
pressure laid upon it. In this country, there is no likelihood, 
nor scarcely a 'possibility, of a despotick form of government, 
but there is danger of a moneyed despotism — of aristocratick 
monopolies, and of the powerful's tyrannizing over the weak, 
and because they are poor or friendless. This same lore 
of being free ourselves, and of ruling ourselves, reaches still 
farther, and desires to govern others. Slowly but surely, as 
it were, in the insinuating, yet resistless, folds of the Boa 
Constrictor, is this serpentine aristocracy subduing and sub- 
jugating, by piece-meal, particularly the virtuous and the 
talented poor of our country; and, should things progxeoi^ 
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for sixty years to come, as they have done since the Revolu- 
tion, this nation, the birthplace and the cradle pf liberty, 
will be ruled by an aristocracy, not of government, but of 
monopoly, of wealth, &c., far more tyrannical than any na- 
tion under heaven. But, thanks to the great Author of our 
being, man's nature is unalterable ; the spirit of Seventy-six, 
and the love of liberty, will live and will increase^ and wo be 
to those that ride over it. The great doctrine of human 
rights — of liberty — of free government— of " INDEPEND- 
ENCE," will live and spread, and root up, and trample 
down, every vestige of tyranny, of aristocracy, and of ser- 
vitude. 

14. FIRMNESS. 

Stability — decision of character — fixedness of purpose — 
desire to continue — aversion to change. 

The necessity of some faculty, to which to refer that stead- 
fastness, perseverance, and unwillingness to relinquish what 
has been undertaken, which are so indispensable to success, 
and so common phenomena of the human mind, is too ob- 
vious to need comment ; and the frequent instances of down- 
right obstinacy, and of blind adherence to what has been 
adopted, and solely because it has been adopted, afford con- 
clusive evidence of the existence of firm, as a primary faculty 
of the human mind. 

Large. — One having firm, large, will be so stable, de- 
cided, determined, &c., that he may be relied upon; and 
be very unwilling to change his plans, opinions, purposes, 
course of conduct, or whatever he undertakes or adopts. One 
having firm, large^ with combat., destruct, and self-e. full 
or large, will add perseverance to stability, and not only hold 
on to his plans to the last, but, also, drive them forward with 
great determination through opposing difficulties : with self-e. 
large or very large, is so sure and certain that he is right, 
that there will be the greatest difficulty in convincing him 
that he is wrong, or in turning him from his purposes ; yet, 
if the reasoning organs are very large, he may listen to 
strong and conclusive arguments : with cautious, large, may 
seem to waver, and to lack decision of purpose, but this will 
be the case only before he has fully decided, and openly com- 
mitted himself, and when his fear is so active as to overcome 
his firmness: with hope very large, and cautious, only mode- 
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rate, may start on foot so many new projects as to appear 
fickle, yet the phenomena will proceed rather from an excess 
of hope, than from a deficiency of firm. : with adbes. and 
benev. very large, may be easily persuaded, or led, espe- 
cially by friends, yet cannot be driven the least : with com- 
bat., destruct, self-e., hope, and cans, large or very large, not 
only holds on to his own opinions and plans with great tena- 
city, but also drives forward whatever he undertakes with 
great energy, and can be turned aside or driven from his pur- 
poses only by compulsion or impossibilities ; is pre-eminently 
persevering, if not really obstinate, and is well qualified to 
complete what he undertakes : with the perceptive organs, at 
least, full, the reasoning organs very large, and cautious, 
large, will lay his plans for a long time to come, and pursue 
a preconcerted, systematick course of action, and thus effect 
important objects; may take some time to make up his mind, 
yet will seldom change it ; will be slow in undertaking, but 
unchanging in executing; and may always be relied upon: 
with combat, and self-e. large, ven. moderate, and the reasoning 
organs only full, will not be open to conviction, nor feel the 
force of reasons urged against him, but will blindly and tena- 
ciously adhere to his opinions and determinations, and seem 
to be much more firm than he really is, &c. 

Very large. — One having firm, very large^ will be 
likely to be obstinate, if not really stubborn ; and, with self-e. 
large, will be unbending, and yield only to dire n^^cessity or 
compulsion ; and, when he has once committed himself, will 
turn comparatively a deaf ear to the voice of entreaty, of 
threatening, of reason, and even of interest, and all for no 
other reason than because he will or will not ; \vith hope 
and combat, also large, will boldly encounter the greatest 
difficulties ; " hope against hope ;" and possess the greatest 
fortitude, and the most unbending determination : with self e. 
large, cautious, moderate, and cans, only full, will make up 
his mind at once, and upon a partial view of the subject, 
and then absolutely refuse to change it ; will think himself 
willing to see his errours and listen to reasonable advice, while 
the doors of his mind will be barred and bolted agahist every 
thing desiofned or calculated to convince or turn him ; and 
may be called blindly obstinate and mulish : with the reason- 
ing organs large, will be loath, and even sometimes refuse, to 
change, when his reason tells him that he ought to do so, yet 
may be influenced by very strong motives, and very urgent 
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reasons : but, if the moral and reasoning faculties predomi- 
nate over the selfish, firm, will seldom manifest itself in 
downright obstinacy. The combinations under firm, large, 
modified by an increase of the influence of firm., will apply 
to firm, very large. 

Full. — One having firm, full, will possess, except in a 
less energetick and apparent degree, those qualities ascribed 
to firm, large, with this important exception, that he will be 
much more liable to abandon his purposes, and appear to be 
changeable, not because firm, is absolutely deficient, but be- 
cause the other more powerful faculties cause it to yield to 
iheir demands. When, therefore, his other faculties which 
are large or very large, act in conjunction with his firm., 
he will be so firm as to be thought obstinate, but, when his 
larger faculties act in opposition to firm., he will manifest 
fickleness. For example ; one having firm, full, aided by 
large combat, and self-e., (which add self-confidence and re- 
sistance to firmness,) and, also, by bright hopes of success, will 
show a great amount of decision and perseverance, especially 
when his feeling of resistance is awakened ; but, when hope 
is very large, he will be likely to become dissatisfied with 
his present situation and success, and to grasp eagerly at any 
new object to which his hope may allure him : with cau- 
tious, very large, and combat, only moderate, will often fear 
to proceed, and be irresolute, because he fancies there ift 
"some lion in the way:" with self-e. small, will have so lit- 
tle confidence in himself, that he will be unwilling to trust 
his own judgment, and thus too often listen to advice : with 
approbat. very large, may frequently vary his course in order 
to adapt himself to publick opinion : with cautious, large, and 
caus. and compar. very large, will generally decide and pro- 
ceed so judiciously as seldom to need to change ; yet, in almost 
any combination, the individual will maintain his opinions^ 
however he may change his plans and course of conduct., 
. Firm, full, large, or very large, acts with the greatest 
visfour in combination with the other faculties that are most 
energetick. For example ; one having firm, of a given size, 
with adhes. very large, and acquis, small, will be more con- 
stant in his adherence to friends than to money-making pur- 
suits in proportion as his adhes. is more vigorous than his 
acquis. : with combat, large and philopro. small, will have 
very little patience or perseverance with regard to children^ 
yet will manifest great determination, and even obstinacy ^ 
11 
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when his spirit of resistance is kindled : with the intellectual 
organs large and self-e. small, will persevere in his literary 
pursuits, yet will be too easily made to heheve that he is 
wrong, and too easily led, &c. 

Moderate. — One having firm, moderate, will be likely to 
be inconstant, changeable, and fluctuating in his character; to 
be doing one thing to-day, and another to-morrow, and can- 
not be depended upon. One having firm, moderate, with ad* 
hes. large or very large, will love his friends ardently for the 
time being, yet frequently change friends for slight causes^ 
loving those who are last and untried,the best: with combatant 
destruct. large, in the prosecution of his plans, may drive all 
before him for awhile, yet will soon change his course; may 
be bold and courageous in the onset, yet will fail to carry the 
matter out, or execute his threats : with appi^obat. large, and 
self-e. only moderate, will do much as he is told to do ; follow 
the advice of every one ; and be always shifting- to adapt him- 
self to circumstances: with cautious, large or very large, will 
be always " halting between two opinions," and always xua^ 
termined as to his plan of operation : with the intellectual 
organs generally large, may be a rapid, but will not be a 
persevering^ scholar; will have a thorough and profound 
knowledge of no branch of science ; and allow trifles to di- 
vert him from his purposes. 

Small. — One having firm, small, will begin many things; 
yet complete very few ; cannot be depended upon ; will be 
fickle, unstable, inconstant in every thing, &c.; may sow 
much, yet will not remain to reap the fruits of his labours, 
and thus bring to pass very little. The combinations under 
firm, moderate, modified by a still farther reduction of the 
influence of firm., will apply to firm, small. 

Very small. — When firm, is very small, the subject will 
be the sport of the other faculties. 

Location. — Firm, is located in the back part of the top 
of the head. When the head is erect, a perpendicular' line, 
drawn from the external opening of the ear to the top of 
the head, will pass through the anterior portion of the organ. 
It is usually the highest portion of the American and the 
English head. In the cut of the head of Atirelia Chase, it 
is very large. 
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SPECIES ir.— Moral and Religious Faculties. 

Man has always been considered " a religious animal." 
It will hardly be denied that, aside from his " love of money," 
and the means employed to obtain it, religion of some kind, 
and religion in some form, have constituted, and still consti- 
tute, one of the leading, not to say, all-absorbing, objects of 
human contemplation and pursuit. Scarcely a single nation 
or tribe of men has ever been known to exist, whose religion 
did not enter into, if not even constitute, the very texture of 
all the habits and the character of that nation or tribe. Take 
away the religion of the Hindoo, of the Asiatick nations, of 
the Ethiopian race, of the tawny sons of our western wilds, 
of the European nations or of their descendants in America, 
or, indeed, of any other " nation, or kindred, or tongue under 
heaven," and, with Micah, they would at once exclaim, " Ye 
have taken away my gods : what have I more?" And, so 
long as the nature of man remains unchanged, there is no 
possibility of his being less religious than he always has been. 
We have to fear only that his religious doctrines will be er- 
roneous, and his religious life and practices therefore incor- 
rect ; or, in other words, that his moral faculties will make 
him immovsl. To avoid this evil, and to secure one of the 
greatest of blessings, namely, a correct religious belief and 
practice, let him fully analyze his religious faculties, and 
adopt those practices which they clearly point out. 

Now, reason teaches us, that the nature of man must neces- 
sarily be in perfect harmony with the moral government of 
God, and with the moral constitution of the universe; and, if 
phrenology is true, the morality it inculcates, must necessarily 
be in perfect harmony with the nature of man : so that, upon, 
the principle that any two things which are each like a third, 
are, therefore, like each other, it follows, that the moral prin- 
ciples of phrenology must be in perfect harmony with the 
moral principles and constitution of the universe ; because 
each is in harmony with the nature of man. And, as the 
moral government of God must be in harmony with both the 
moral character and attributes of the Deity, and, also, with 
his natural kingdom, it follows, that phrenology, if true, 
must be in perfect harmony with the natural and the moral 
government and attributes of the great Creator and Governour 
of the universe. And if revelation is also true, its doctrines 
and precepts must be in harmony with those taught by phre- 
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nology. In other words ; if revelation and phrenology are 
both true, there must be a perfect harmony and coincidence 
between the theology of phrenology, and the theology of 
revelation. In this case, each would assist to explain and in- 
terpret the other, and both together, would give a far more 
perfect view of theology and religion, than either can do 
separately. And if, through prejudice, or blindness, or wick- 
edness, any one should pervert either, he may readily be 
corrected by the other. 

The authors are free to acknowledge, that they have more 
hope that their fellow men will be brought to a correct 
knowledge of the only true religion, and, also, to a right un- 
derstanding and a proper application of revelation, through 
the instrumentality of phrenology, than by any, if not every, 
other means now in operation. The grounds of this hope 
will be more fully presented in a subsequent chapter, m 
which the theology of phrenology will be compared with 
that of revelation, the phrenological answer given to the 
question, " In what does true religion consist?" and the moral 
and religious bearings of phrenology will be considered and 
presented. 

15. CONSCIENTIOUSNESS. 

Moral principle — sense of justice — regard for duty--* 
feeling of moral accountability, incumbency, and obligor 
Hon — perception of the right and the wrong of feelings 
and conduct. 

The proposition that man is a moral and accountable 
agent — that he is governed by moral laws, and is capable of 
taking cognizance of the morality, or the right and the 
wrong, of feelings and conduct, and of performing actions and 
exercising feelings which are virtuous and vicious, and, as 
such, rewardable and punishable, is susceptible of demonstra- 
tion by an appeal to the moral feelings of almost every in- 
dividual of the human race. How often do men, when they 
are conscious of having done wrong, feel guilty and con- 
demned, and deserving of punishment ? This cannot be the 
result of education, nor of circumstances, for, without a fhz- 
ulty for exercising this class of functions, men could no more 
be taught to feel guilty than the}" could be taught to see 
without eyes, or to breathe without lungs. And, since thb 
class of functions is entirely distinct from every other class, 
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is homogeneous in its character, and has for its end a very 
important ohject, and, ahove all, since it is always found to 
be manifested in proportion to the development of a given 
portion of the brain, it follows, that it is performed by a dis- 
tinct faculty of the mind, or by a mental power which is if%r 
nate, and which forms a constituent part of the human mind. 

This being the case, it follows, that man*s mind is consti- 
tuted with a direct reference to certain abstract and first 
principles of right and justice. This is rendered evident 
from the fact,, that every portion of the universe of God, is in 
perfect harmony with, and also adapted to, every other por- 
tion of it. Now, since the mind of man forms a part of this 
universe, and is, therefore, in perfect harmony and consist- 
ency with every other part of it, and since this same mind is 
likewise moulded and constituted with direct reference to, and 
proceeds upon, certain first principles of right and justice, it 
follows, that the whole system of things, or the whole uni- 
verse of God, is also constituted with direct reference to, and 
proceeds upon, these same principles of right and justice 
upon which the human mind proceeds, or, in other words, 
that the universe is a moral universe — ^that God's govern- 
ment recognises the morality and the immorality of feelings 
and conduct, and that its Grovemour rewards the one, and 
punishes the other. 

If there were no such thing as right and wrong, as virtue 
and vice, as morality and immorality, why should the great 
Author of nature tell us that some things are right, and 
others wrong, by implanting in our very nature this moral 
tribunal of right and wrong, and thus knowingly and egre- 
giously deceive us? If there exist no first principles of 
right and wrong, why should the mind of man be so formed 
as to receive any such impressions ? or why should the hu- 
man mind be adapted to that which does not exist ? 

Thus, by« physical demonstration, and the language of 
facts, we are mevitably brought to the conclusion, that God's 
government is a moral government — that, consequently, its 
Governour is a moral Governour, and that mankmd are his 
moral subjects. These are great and fundamental princi- 
pies of morality and of ethicks, and, farthermore, principles 
which have never before been fully established, unless, itt" 
deed, it should be maintained that a revelation which is 
known, comparatively, to only a few, and believed in by fewer * 
11» 
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Still, has established it by assuming it, and making it as 
article of failk. 

Large. — One having conscien. large, will have a clear and 
an acute moral eye, and a ready perception of what is right 
and what is wrong, both in himself and in others, and will 
frequently, if not generally, direct his attention to this quality 
of actions and feelings ; will consult duty rather than exft- 
ditncy, and pursue the course which he considers right, even 
though it may be in opposition to his interest ; will endeavour 
to be honest and faithful in the discharge of his supposed ob- 
ligations ; will often feel guilty, and unworthy ; be ready to 
acknowledge his faults, and condemn himself for them ; will 
strive to lead a moral, virtuous, and upright life; and possess 
a thankful, and grateful heart. 

One having conscien. large, with firm, also large, will 
manifest firmness upon all occasions, but be particularly de- 
cided and determined in every case of duty, or justice^ or 
right ; will take a firm stand upon the side of duty and 
moral principle, and maintain it, even to extremity; and, with 
combat, also large, will possess great moral courage, great 
boldness to go forward in advocating and urging on the 
cause of virtue or morality, and will also resolutely oppose 
whatever he considers to be wrong or unjust ; with large de- 
struct. and self-e. added to this combination, will not only 
quickly notice, but be inclined severely to censure, whatever 
hte considers wrong; and, with self-e. very large, will be cen- 
sorious, and severe in his reflections upon others : with firm., 
cans., and compar. large, will regard the claims of duty and 
justice as of primary importance, and discharge them at al- 
most any hazard ; can be induced only with the greatest dif- 
ficulty, and by the strongest temptations, knowingly and wil- 
fully to violate them ; will make strenuous efforts to restrain 
his immoral, and excite his moral, feelings ; though he may 
sometimes be overcome by his still stronger faculties, and led 
into sin by them, yet will generally maintain the ascendency, 
and experience deep remorse and repentance when he is sen- 
sible of having swerved from the path of duty ; and, unless 
self-e. is Very large, will readily acknowledge his faults : with 
adhes. and benev. large or very large, secret, only moderate, 
anddestruct. and combat, only full, will mildly, yet faithfully, 
reprove his friends ; tell them their faults in a plain and can- 
did, yet in a mild and feeling, manner, so as to do them the 
greatest amount of good, and yet injure their feelings as lit- 
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tie as possible ; closely watch over their moral conduct ; have 
their good at heart, and, therefore, affectionately reprove 
them ; but, with combat., destruct., and self-e. large, will be 
rather harsh and censorious in his manner of administering- 
reproof; and, w^ith secret, moderate or small, will find fault 
with others when they do not conform to his own standard of 
duty ; and, if firm, and self-e. are very large, and cans, and 
benev. only full, will set up himself or his doctrines as the 
only correct standard of truth and rectitude ; pronounce judg- 
ment upon the character of others ; be censorious and rigid 
in his moral and religious views and practices, &c. : with be- 
nev. large, and combat., caus., compar., hope, and self-e., at 
least, full, will possess great moral courage ; will never tem- 
porize upon questions of duty, but will stand up boldly and 
resolutely in defence of morality and truth ; and, let conse- 
quences be what they may, will never abandon them ; and 
never fly from persecution in the cause of virtue and benev- 
olence, but will boldly meet and face all opposition ; will not 
forsake his ground ; will drive forward moral, and religious, 
and benevolent enterprises with great energy ; go all lengths, 
and make any sacrifices, in defence of moral principle, and 
in securing or maintaining what he considers right, chiefly 
on account of the principle involved in the matter, even 
though the thing itself may be unimportant ; and, if compar. 
and caus. are very large, will be admirably qualified to distin- 
guish himself as a moral and religious leader; to fill stations 
of responsibility and trust, where judgment and talents are 
required to be combined with integrity and energy of mind 
and character : with large or very large selfish propensities, 
and only moderate or full firm, and reasoning organs, will 
struggle hard against his " easily besetting sins," yet be often 
overcome by them;, will do many things of which he will 
bitterly repent ; will resolve on amendment, but again yield 
to temptation ; and alternate between sinning and repenting : 
with very large cautious., in every case where he is not certain 
what his duty is, will be so fearful of doing wrong as often 
not to act at all, and thus fail to do right ; will frequently 
tremble for fear of apprehended punishment ; and, with large 
or very large ven. in addition, will have high ideas of the 
majesty, and holiness, and justice of the Deity ; be filled with 
dread and awe while contemplating his character and works ; 
have great fear of incurring hi$ displeasure, and oi beinff 
visited with his judgment; and, with hope moderate o\ %\fisi£.^ 
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little expectation of pardon, or, at least, many " doubts and 
fears*' concerning his salvation and future condition ; be given 
to religious melancholy ; and have but feeble faith ; but, with 
hope large, will look upon his Maker, not only as a sin-pun- 
ishing, but also as a sin -/br^vi/t^, God; generally haie 
strong Christian faith, and be solaced by hopes of pardon 
through a Redeemer, yet experience occa&ioiial doubts: with 
philopro. large, will love his children, yet their moral char- 
acter and conduct will be the cAie/ objects of his regard and 
anxiety ; and, if benev. is large, and destruct. full, will 
faithfully reprove, if not chastise, them for their faults : with 
large caus. and compar., will first investigate subjects in ref- 
erence to their moral character and bearings ; will take great 
delight in tracing out the connexion between moral causes 
and their effects — in reasoning upon the relations of man to his 
Maker, of man to his fellow-man, and of man in all his rela- 
tions as a moral and accountable being, &c.; in investigating 
the attributes and the character of the Deity, especially as ex- 
hibited in his works ; in inquiring into the moral relations of 
things, &c.; and will appreciate the full force of moral infer- 
ences : with compar. and caus. very large, will be a profound 
andacute theologian, and with large concent., will take orig- 
inal views of subjects, and be unable to leave any subject of 
moral inquiry or research until he has run it out in all its bear- 
ings ; will be exceedingly interested in moral philosophy, in 
metaphysical and theological studies, &c. : with large or very 
large combat., compar., and caus., will delight in discussing 
religious and moral questions, &c. : with large self-e., and 
very large firm., will reluctantly open his eyes upon his 
faults, yet will then freely acknowleage them, and endeavour 
to reform: with only full secret, and acquis., and large firm., 
self-e., benev., and caus., and a large and active brain, will 
never be guilty of either a mean, or a dishonest action ; will 
be just, obliging, and faithful to his word, and possess true 
moral worth in a high degree ; and, with only full combat, 
and destruct., will be amiable : with approbat. very large, 
will experience a morbid sensibility to shame, and, with larffe 
ven., and only moderate self-e., will often suffer intolerably 
from mingled feelings of guilt, unworthiness, and shame, ana 
be unable to look his fellow men in the face: with large or 
very large benev. and adhes., and only full self e., will be 
very grateful for favours received, and glad of an oppor- 
tunity to return them; will feel strong attachment towards 
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his benefactors, ahd think of them only with lively emotions 
of gratitude and love; will be thankful to those who will 
point out his faults' to him ; be forgiving in his disposition, 
especially when forgiveness is asked; sincerely repent of 
his sins, both of omission and of commission, weep over them, 
and strive against committing more sin, &c. 

The functions of the other faculties are oflen mistaken for 
those of conscien., yet a close analysis will point out a radi- 
cal difference between them ; and, since those who have the 
least conscien., are the least sensible of their deficiency, and, 
also, of the functions ascribed to it, they will be likely to give 
themselves credit for much more conscien. than they actually 
possess. 

Very large. — One having conscien. very large, will 
make morality and duty the pole-star of his life, and the 
only guide of his conduct ; will not, for the w^orld, knowing- 
ly do wrong or injure another ; will make almost any sacri- 
fice sooner than incur guilt ; is tormented with the mere sus- 
j)icion of having done wrong or injured another ; frequently 
experiences the feeling of remorse for things that are even 
right ; bitterly repents and loathes himself when he is appre- 
hensive that duty has been violated or neglected, and feels 
miserable until he is sure that all is right again ; is even 
scrupulously and unnecessarily exact in air his dealings ; 
is constantly tormented and harassed by the goadings of a 
guilty conscience ; and, when he has failed to fulfil any prom- 
ises, feels condemned and unhappy, even though to have ful- 
filled them was impossible. 

One having conscien. very large, with benev. and ven. 
large or very large, will experience the liveliest emotions of 
gratitude to his bountiful Creator for favours received, and, 
with adhes. large, to his fellow-men for acts of kindness, 
and feel strong attachment to his benefactors : with approbat., 
acquis., &c., only full, will sacrifice ease, property, happiness, 
and friendship, if not every thing else, sooner than violate 
his conscience: with large combat., will do what he consid- 
ers right, regardless of consequences ; will be as bold and as 
fearless as a lion in every case of duty, and in defending any 
moral principle ; and will make every thing in which he is 
concerned, bend to his ideas of duty, and to those moral 
principles by which he himself is governed : with moderate 
or small self-e., shrinks from publick responsibility: with 
yen. and cautious, very large, and hope and self-e. very sioaU.^ 
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contemplates the character of the Deity with the most pro- 
found awe, mingled with dread and* terrour, and himself as 
sinful and unworthy in the extreme; will tremble in view of 
the punishment he believes to await nim ; have few and feeble 
hopes of pardon, and be driven to actusil despair and religious 
melancholy or mania, &c. 

The combinations under conscien. large, modified by an 
increase of the influence of conscien., will apply to conscien. 
very large. It might also be added, that words cannot do 
full justice to the character of this faculty, or to its influence 
upon the moral conduct and feelings of its possessor. 

Full. — One having conscien. fullt will desire and en- 
deavour to do right, and feel condemned when convinced of 
having done wrong ; will recognise the claims of duty ; feel 
his moral obligations, both to God and man ; and, unless his 
temptations, or, in other words, the solicitations of his strong- 
er faculties, overcome the remonstrances of conscien., will be 
honest and faithful, and live a virtuous, moral life, yet his 
conscien. will have a great deal to struggle with, ana some- 
times lose the ascendency. 

The manifestations of conscien. full, are governed by the 
following general principle, namely, that one having con- 
scien. full, with such au organization as would be favourable 
to virtue and morality, or with the selfish faculties under the 
control of the moral and reasoning faculties, especially if 
placed in circumstances calculated to promote virtue, will be 
likely to possess a high standard of virtue, and of moral feeling 
and principle ; but, with the selfish faculties generally larj;er 
than conscien. and the other moral and the reasoning raculties, 
especially if placed in circumstances calculated to urge him 
into excesses, or to create defects, will possess conscien. too 
feeble to turn the current of his stronger mssions into a vir- 
tuous channel, or to supply his defects. Thus, one having 
conscien. full, with large combat., and only moderate secret, 
will be subject to ebullitions of passion, yet, as soon as the 
excitement of combat, has subsided, conscien. will create pun- 
gent remorse and contrition : with large combat, and destruct, 
and only moderate acquis., may be often led into sin by his 
anger, yet will be perfectly honest in all his pecuniary trans- 
actions: with large or very large acquis., adhes., and secret, 
and only full caus. and self-e., may frequently take the ad- 
vantage of strangers, and be even d.ishonest in his pecuniary 
transactions with mere aequaifUdnces, yet will never wrong 
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a frie7id, and will be likely to be honest in all his transac- 
tions where love of gain does not entice him astray: with 
only moderate acquis., and large or very large destruct., 
combat., approbat., and secret, may defame his rivals with- 
out a strict regard to truth, yet possess a moral character un- 
exceptionable in other respects, &c. Accordingly, we find 
many persons to be perfectly moral in their general charac- 
ter, yet addicted to some grossly immoral, if not even vicious, 
propensity — some ** easily besetting sin :" and this one fault 
is too often allowed to throw into the shade all their virtuous 
qualities. 

The combinations and descriptions under conscien. large, 
modified by a diminution of the influence of conscien., will 
apply to conscien. full. 

Moderate. — One having conscien. moderate, will expe- 
rience fewer and feebler compunctions of conscience, and jus- 
tify himself more than one with larger conscien.; will con- 
sider the /noral qualities of actions far less than he will their 
effects upon himself; will frequently indulge his other facul- 
ties to excess, and, also, fail to do his duty, and will not be 
very particular to govern his feelings and his conduct by 
any fixed standard of moral principle ; will consult expedi- 
ency rather than duty ; and be less sensible of his faults, less 
open to conviction, less clear in his discernment between 
right and wrong, less correct in his reasoning upon religious 
subjects, the character of God, and the moral relations of 
man to man, and of man to his Maker, and will appreciate 
these inferences less, than one with larger conscien. 

One having conscien. moderate, with very large self-e., 
and large selfish organs generally, w^ill be likely to make 
such demands upon others as his interest may dictate, without 
sufficient regard to what really belongs to him; and will not 
experience lively emotions of gratitude for favours received, 
because the feeling will be implanted in his mind that others 
are under a kind of obligation to do whatever he may choose 
to require of them : with large or very large self-e., adhes., and 
bene v., and only moderate secret, may be perfectly honest 
and unexceptionable in his moral conduct, yet will be so from 
feelings of kindness or friendship, or because it will be me^n 
and degrading to do wrong ; will govern his conduct by prin- 
ciples of nobleness, and do the hono^irable and the manly inmg, 
yet will seldom feel guilty, or to do right from conscientious 
scruples : with large or very large approbat., vriW do right 
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when to do wroQfTi would injure his reputation, or tarnish 
his honour, yet, will do that which is wrong, and which large 
coDScien. would forbid, when such things are g-enerally 
approved; and do what is popular, without thinking or ca- 
ring whether it is right or not : with very large adhes., and 
bene v., may be very kind, very afiectionate, very willing to 
do favours, &c.; feel a great deal of sympathy for distress, 
and show much tenderness of feeling, which are liable to be 
mistaken for conscien., yet these feelings will not be ac- 
companied with a deep sense of duty, of obligation, of grati- 
tude, of moral principle, &c. : with large or very lar^e 
ven. and a religious education, may be devout, religiously 
inclined, and, with cautious, large, fear to offend his Maker, 
and, with the selfish faculties only full, may live a blame- 
less, Christian life, yet will lack those nice moral qualities 
imparted by conscien. ; but, with small marvel., and with- 
out a strict, religious education, will be likely to be irreli- 
gious, if not skeptical : with large or very large secret, and 
approbat., will be likely to do wrong in secret, and when 
there is little risk of detection ; and, with only moderate self-e., 
will be deceitful, if not hypocritical, yet, with ven. large, 
may even profess religion, but will be a Pharisee : with large 
or very large reasoning organs, may govern his conduct by 
the dictates of reason, feel the full force of philosophical con- 
clusions, and reason clearly and forcibly upon all subjects 
disconnected with morality and duty, yet will not appreciate 
the force of moral truths, &c. 

Small — One having conscien. small, will have but lit- 
tle idea of right and wrong in the abstract ; even when guilty, 
will be comparatively a stranger to the feelings of peni- 
tence, and to the compunctions of conscience ; will have bat 
little regard for moral principle, and little concern whether 
his character conforms to its requisitions or not; or care 
whether he is moral or immoral as such; will have few con- 
scientious scruples, and, perhaps, ridicule those who have; 
will lack that regard for isolated justice, that desire to do 
right, and that tenderness of conscience, which this faculty 
alone can impart, and be nearly destitute of moral acumen 
and discrimination. 

The combinations under conscien. moderate, modified by 
a reduction of the influence of conscien., will apply to con- 
scien. small. Other combinations, deduced from the princi- 
ples there illustrated, may be added by the reader. 
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Very small. — One having conscien. very small, will 
neither know nor feel the difference between right and wrong 
in themselves, nor have any moral discernment ; will have 
no conscientious scruples ; deny the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments, and the whole system of moral accountability ; 
be a stranger to the feelings of responsibility and repentance ; 
and, being unrestrained by the influence of conscien., do just 
what his other faculties dictate. 

The faculty of conscien. does not decide as to what is right 
or wrong, nor create that moral standard or tribunal by 
which the feelings and the conduct are tried, but merely ar- 
raigns them before such a tribunal as may have been settled 
by the combined influence of the other faculties, of educa- 
tion, of circumstances, &c. Suppose, for example, that two 
individuals, A. and B. possessed an equal share of conscien., 
while A. possessed very large acquis., and B. only small ac- 
quis. Let both be placed in given circumstances, and the 
conscien. of A. will allow him to take an unjustifiable 
amount of money, and even to demand it ; while the same 
degree of conscien. in B., would not allow him to take the 
game amount, even in case it should be offered to him ; yet, 
should A. possess a large endowment of ven., and B. but 
small ven., although the conscien. of A., might allow him 
to take more money than belonged to him, this same con- 
scien. might even compel him, out of a sense of duty, to attend 
upon certain religious observances, go to meeting, &c., more 
strictly than the same amount of conscien. would require of B. 
If the reasoning organs of B. were much larger than those of 
A., his views of right and wrong would be much more cor- 
rect and reasonable than those of A. The conscien. of the 
Indian doubtless urges him on even to commit deeds of cru- 
elty and vengeance upon that race which, he conceives, has 
wronged him. The conscience of the Catholick might re- 
quire him always to attend mass, and torment him for tasting 
meat on certain days, or for visiting a Protestant place of wor- 
ship., while that of a Protestant, might condemn a visit to a 
Catholick church as a heinous sin. 

This illustration will furnish a perfect and most beautiful 
solution of the otherwise inexplicable phenomena, that the di- 
versity of opinion as to what is right and what is wrong, and 
as to what constitutes the test and standard of virtue and of vice, 
is well nigh infinite, or, at least, receives a different modifica- 
tion from almost every individual — that some approve as virt- 
12 
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nous, what others condemn as wicked, and what others still, 
regard as neither — that almost every vice has been considered 
a virtue, and practised as such, and many forms of virtue con- 
demned as sinful — ^that a very conscientious man may be a 
very wicked man, and be even made the more wicked by bis 
perverted or " seared" conscience, and that a man with but 
feeble conscien., may be comparatively virtuous^ &c. 

The decisions of conscien. alone, then, form no criterion 
as to what is right or wrong ; yet, in conjunction with the 
full development and unprevented exercise of all the other 
faculties, it constitutes a great moral formula by which every 
feeling of the heart, and every action of the life, may be tried, 
and its moral character determined. So that phrenology, in 
feet, teaches us, " what most we need to know," what is 
RIGHT AND WHAT IS WRONG. By a reference to a subse- 
quent chapter, the reader will see this point fully illustrated 
and applied. 

The diversity of opinion just alluded to, as to what is con- 
sidered right and what wrong, does not, in the least, affect any 
of the arguments under this head, because they are predicated 
merely upon the existence of some standard of right — upon 
some code of morality, which standard and code actually ex- 
ist, though modified in their application. 

The influence of conscien. upon the conduct and the char- 
acter, is so great and so peculiar, as, in a measure, to baffle 
description. A person with little conscien., may be as honest 
a man, as kind a neighbour, as warm a friend, as trusty and as 
honourable in his dealings, &c., as another is who has large 
conscien., but from very different motives ; yet a deficiency of 
conscien. constitutes a palpable and a radical defect of charac- 
ter, a defect which is more observable in a want of moral feel- 
ing, and in a comparative destitution of moral principle, than 
in the mere conduct and dealings of the individual. 

The larger this organ, the more guilty will the individual 
feel. The reason of this is, that large or very large con- 
scien. being always awake, arraigns all the actions, and 
feelino;s, and motives before this moral tribunal, and brinsrs 
them to a much more heart-searching trial, and thus creates 
a much greater sense of guilt and sinfulness than would be 
dotie by weaker conscien., even though the conduct, feelings, 
and motives, from which this feeling of guilt is derived, should^ 
in both cases, be alike. 

This iaculty, then, while it actually prevents the truly coa- 
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scientious man from committing as much sin as he would 
probably commit with but feeble conscien., makes him fetl 
the more guilty, and allows those who have but little con- 
scien., and are therefore the less restrained from commit- 
ting sin, to live on, comparatively insensible to their faults, 
dead to the reproach of a guilty conscience, and justified in 
their own eyes. 

This fact refutes the doctrine that the goadings of a guilty 
conscience in this life, constitute the only punishment for 
sin : for it is a plain dictate of reason and of conscience, that 
the punishment of sin must always be proportionate to the in- 
iquity committed. Yet we here see that the punishment in- 
flicted by conscien., is lightest upon those who sin the most, and 
most severe upon those who are least deserving of it, and that 
it is often inflicted when the actions punished are even virtu- 
ous. (See conscien. very large.) Conscien. has heen shown 
to be merely the judge of sinfulness, and not its executioner. 

Now, by proving that the principle of accountability, 
which necessarily implies accompanying rewards and pun- 
ishments, enters into the very nature and constitution of man — 
that men are punishable for their sins, and punishable in 
proportion to their guilt, — and, that conscien. inflicts the 
lightest punishment upon those who are the most guilty, phre- 
nology proves that there is some other punishment for sin 
than the goadings of a guilty conscience, which, taken in 
conjunction with the fact, that those who sin most, often suflTer 
least in other respects, and that the righteous are often se- 
verely afflicted in this life, brings us to the inevitable conclu- 
sion, that these rewards and punishments, which must be in- 
flicted somewhere, are reserved for administration in another 
state of existence. 

Not that rewards and punishments, as such, are not ad- 
ministered in this life ; for we know.^indeed, that obedience 
to the laws of our corporeal organization, produces health, 
and with it, a great degree of happiness, and that the viola- 
tion of these laws, produces severe punishment, examples 
of which are to he found in those pains caused by cut- 
ting, bruising, burning, poisoning, or otherwise injuring our 
bodies ; but that the present state is not the only state of 
retribution. And since the administration of rewards and 
punishments in the present state of existence, is not only not 
incompatible with the benevolence and the government of 
the Deity, bat is even demanded by both, why should not the 
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same administration of rewards and punishments in <moiker 
state of existence, not only not be incompatible with the same 
character and government of the same unchangeable Being, 
but be even demanded in another world, in like manner as 
it is in this ? All sectarian prejudices aside, are . Dot these 
fair inferences from phrenological principles ? 

In children and in females^ this organ is generally found to 
be much larger (as the faculty is much stronger) than in males. 
Indeed, in children below ten years of age, it is almost invari- 
ably large or very large, while in men, especially in some 
sections of our country, the deficiency is quite common. We 
may hence conclude, that it constitutes a leading feature of 
the human character, and that its deficiency is wholly owing 
to a want of culture. A deficiency of conscien., then, implies 
a neglect of its cultivation; and this want of cultivation im- 
plies the guilt consequent upon burying so important a talent 
in the earth. 

Location. — Conscien. is located upon the two sides of 
the posteriour portion of firm. Its protuberances are at rigbt 
angles with those of firm., and parallel to those of hope. Its 
development can generally be determined without difficulty, 
yet, as hope is located by its side, it is sometimes difficiut 
to determine with certainty to which a given protuberance 
belongs. 

16. HOPE. 

Expectation — anticipatitm— tendency of mind to contem- 
plate the future with bright expectations of happiness and 
success. 

This faculty expects to obtain and enjoy what the other 
faculties desire. This it does without basing this expectation 
upon any other grounds than the mere impression that things 
will happen as the individual desires that they should hap- 
pen. By promising the continuance, and even the increase, 
of present enjoyments, by diminishing the quantity and the 
bitterness of present sufferings, and by predicting that the 
burden will be lightened, or that sorrows will be turned 
into joys, it adds greatly to the sweetness and the fullness of 
the cup of human happiness; and by representing things 
as much more desirable, and more easily obtained, than 
they really are, it contributes greatly to enterprise and ef- 
fort. How many things do the fair promises of hope induce 
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US to undertake, and firmness, to carry through, when, wkh* 
out hope, the undertaking would be scouted, and, without 
firmness, abandoned. 

This faculty not only embraces within its range, the present 
state of existence, but, leaping the dark chasm of death, it 
revels in the prospect of bliss beyond the shores of time, a& 
those in whom it is large, generally beliere in a future stato 
of existence. 

Its function is, expectation in general^-^ vivid and intense 
glow of delight in the mere anticipation of future happiness 
and success : and the beauty of its manifestation is, that the 
individual pi aces almost as much confidence in the promises and 
allurements of this feculty, as he does in the conclusions of 
reason or experience. 

Large. — One having hope large, will contemplate the 
future with high expectations of happiness, and dwell upon 
his projects and his prospects with sanguine anticipations of 
success; will magnify advantages, and diminish obstacles; 
will dwell upon the fairer side of prospects, and take only a 
slight glance at discouraging circumstances; will be likely 
to promise himself and others much more than is reasonable;, 
will be cheerful, lively, and sanguine; will feast upon the prom- 
ises of hope; will overlook past and present disappointments 
and troubles, in the brighter visions of the future ; and, though 
subject to frequent discouragements, will still indulge his 
hope, forgetting the past, and pressing onward to the future^ 

One having hope large, with only full cautious., will hope 
much more than fear, yet, with caus. large, will seldom al- 
low his hopes to hurry him into imprudent measures ; but, 
with the addition of large or very large combat., firm., self a, 
and ideal., will seem to be imprudent, especially when 'm 
pursuit of some most desirable object, yet his forethought 
and judgment will not only guard against misfortune, but 
secure success, even though he will seem to be very impru- 
dent, and when hope is excited, even hazardous : with only 
moderate caus. and cautious., may sometimes attempt impos- 
sibilities, and, with only full caus. and cautious., improbabili- 
ties : with very large cautious., will never expose himself 
to any of those dangers or losses which can be fore -seen or 
provided against, even though he might thereby gain the 
more ; will keep upon the safe side of things, and risk bat 
little, yet will anticipate and isittempt considerable : with firnu 
and self-e. large or very large, will rise above trouble and 
12* 
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adversity, confidently expecting that the scale will soon tarn 
in his favour; will lay many new plans ; form many new pro- 
jects ; and be prone to try experiments; yet, if concent, is small, 
will frequently change or vary them: with self-e. large or 
very large, and only full caus., will feel himself capable of 
attempting and effecting great things ; think that he can sue* 
ceed much better than others ; and thus often attempt what 
he cannot accomplish ; yet will not learn, even by repeated 
disappointments, that he can do no more than others ; but, 
with very large caus. and compar., and large intellectual or- 
gans generally, will hope for great things, yet hope within 
the bounds of reason ; like De Witt Clinton, will be capable 
of projecting some stupendous work, and, also, of devising 
the means for accomplishing it ; and will seldom' or never 
fail in his projects, &c. 

Very large. — One having hope very large, will literally 
revel in the bright anticipations oif those enjoyments which 
he fancies are before him ; and view the future with so high 
expectations as to be dissatisfied with the present, be it ever 
so satisfactory ; will always live in the future, and long for 
its arrival ; and thus often- misimprove the present. 

One having hope very large, with cautious, and cans, only 
full, will be always in chase of some new and desirable 
object in prospect; will have too many irons in the fire at 
once; attempt too much, and things which are even chi- 
merical ; will look upon even difficult attainments as very 
easy ; be subject to frequent disappointments, yet neither disap- 
pointments nor misfortunes will damp the ardour of hi&hope; 
will be always upon tiptoe of expectation — always sanguiae, 
cheerful, and lively, and, with large mirth., merry ; be con- 
stantly building castles in the air ; and hazardous in his un- 
dertakings : with large self-e., will think himself adequate to 
almost any undertaking : with large or very large benev., will 
promise much more than he can fulfil, yet, with large conscira., 
and only moderate secret, will make his promises with the best 
intentions, and feel sorry that he cannot fulfil them : with 
very large cautious., will be tantalized with hopes and fears, 
ana have the highest anticipations, accompanied with suffi- 
cient solicitude to cause him to proceed with great care and 
deliberation, yet, with large combat., will combine discretion 
with energy: with only moderate acquis., and only full cau- 
tious., will live on, enjoying the present, and think that the 
future will take ample care of itself; and that plans will 
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succeed to his utmost desire, even with very little effort, so 
that he will be predisposed to a life of ease, and idleness, and 
pleasure ; and, with very large ideal., amat, and adhes. added 
to this combination, will be disposed to revelry and profli- 
gacy, and will be a spendthrift. 

The combinations under hope large, modified by an in- 
crease of the influence of hope, will be found applicable to 
hope very large. In this case, as in many other similar 
ones, the reader is requested to exercise his own organ of 
comparison. 

Full. — One having hope full, will be reasonable in his 
expectations, and yet be spurred on by them to attempt import- 
ant undertakings ; will be cheerful, yet seldom elated with 
hope, &c. One having hope full, with large or very large cau- 
tious., will forebode more evil than good, and endure pre- 
sent troubles well, yet live in dread of apprehended misfor- 
tunes; but, with the addition of large or very large caus. and 
compar,, will be pre-eminently judicious; calculate with accu- 
racy; realize about what he expects; seldom be led astray 
by favourable prospects; rely more upon the dictates of rear 
son than the promises of hope ; and, in the long run, succeed 
far beyond his expectations, and "accomplish more than most 
others : with large or very large acquis., may make great 
calculations upon amassing wealth, because his love of riches 
will be so great; and so of the other faculties that are large. 

The additional manifestations of hope full, will be inter- 
mediate between hope large, and hope moderate, and the op- 
posite of hope small. See combinations under hope large, 
modified by a diminution of hope. ' 

Moderate. — One having hope moderate, will expect too 
little rather than too much ; make few promises, either to 
himself or to others ; will not be sanguine, nor have a high 
flow of animal spirits, &c. One having hope moderate, 
with large or very large cautious., will anticipate the worst 
rather than the best; fear much more than hope; generally 
realize more than he calculates upon ; dwell more upon the dis- 
couraging features of the case, than upon its encouraging pros- 
pects : with large or very laree conscien., ven., and cautious., 
if a professing Christian, will have many doubts and fears 
as to his future condition, and lack Christian faith : with the 
propensities only moderate, will not be likely unaided, to un- 
dertake and prosecute with vigour, every important pro- 
ject, yet, with large firm., may hold on and persevere when 
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he is once finally embarked, and is fully conamitted : with 
large or very large caus. and compar., may be sure of oU 
taining his ends, but will be so because he sees by what 
means they are to be brought about, &c 

Small. — One having hope small, in addition to the man- 
ifestations described under hope moderate, will be hardly 
capable of having his hopes raised by the brightest prospects, 
and take little delight in contemplating the future: with 
large or very large cautious., and only moderate or full com- 
bat, and self-e., will be easily discouraged; generally &dcj 
that he sees some lion in the way ; dwell chiefly upon the 
darker shades of the picture; brood over misfortune; borrow 
a great deal of trouble, even in prosperity ; fear to undertake 
or risk much, lest he should fail ; lack enterprise, and elas- 
ticity and buoyancy of spirits; indulge, and even delighiio 
indulge, melancholy feelings, &c. : with only moderate mirths 
and large ven. and conscien., will be sober, sedate, and oto 
cast down, if not ascetick : with large or very large combat, 
firm., self-e., and caus., may manifest a high degree of sta- 
bility and energy of character when once fully embarked in 
an undertaking; yet, unless actually obliged to undertake 
important operations, will shrink from them : with very large 
cautious., conscien., and ven., and only full self-e., will look 
upon the Deity with the strongest impressions of his justice, 
and holiness, and majesty, and be in great fear of offend- 
ing him, accompanied with Ijttle hope of the pardon of his 
sins, and with the most pungent feelings of remorse, and the 
most dismal forebodings, and fearful apprehensions, of future 
punishment, if not with actual despair. Thus we perceive, 
that they who have the most to fear in this matter, actually 
fear the least, and that they who have the least to fear, fear 
the most. The additional manifestations and combinations of 
hope small, will be found under hope moderate, and others 
may be ascertained by reversing the description of hope large. 

Very small. — When this organ is very smalls its func- 
tions are too weak and too feeble to have very perceptible influ- 
ence upon the character, or to be experienced by the subject 

The objects upon which hope fastens, will be determined 
by its combinations. One having full, large, or very large 
hope, for example, with small acquis., and large or very large 
philopro., will indulge the highest expectations concerning hi8 
children, yet exercise very little about property as such: with 
large approbat, and only moderate or small religious organs^ 
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will hope for distinction and fame; yet his hopes will be cour 
fined chiefly to this life, and he will be skeptical concerning 
another state of existence, &c. Thus it is, that hope acts with 
the greatest vigour upon those things which are the objects 
of the desires of the other faculties. Hence, some individuals 
are very sanguine about some things, while their hopes flag 
in relation to other things. 

Location. — Hope is located upon the two sides of the 
anteriour portion of firm., in front of conscien., and behind 
marvel., being elongated in the direction of the ears. 

17. MARVELLOUSNESS. 

Wonder — credulity — disposition to believe what is not 
proved^ or what are considered supernatural manifestations^ 
4^c. — to regard with wonder and astonishment that which is 
somewhat strange or singular. 

There are things, the evidence of which the human mind 
is incapable of grasping, and which must therefore be taken 
upon trust, or, what is the same thing, which must be the ob- 
jects of credulity. Hence the necessity of some faculty, 
through the door of which such truths as are beyond the 
reach of reason or of observation, can be admitted to the 
mind. 

It cannot be denied, that there exists a tendency in the hu- 
man mind to view things, as it were, through the medium of 
extravagance and wonder ; to magnify uncommon phenome- 
na, or to regard them as supernatural ; to believe the mere 
declarations of others, even though they may be strangers, 
&)c. This tendency of mind is more apparent in chil- 
dren than in adults. They listen with delightful astonish- 
ment to tales of wonder, and implicitly believe what is told 
them, even after they have been repeatedly deceived. With- 
out this faculty, they could be instructed no farther than their 
extremely limited observation, or their still feebler reasoning 
faculties, could demonstfate the truths presented to their 
minds. 

It is by no means certain that this faculty is not adapted, 
among other things, to a belief in those portions of Revela- 
tion which are attributed to, a supernatural agency, and that 
it is calculated to increase religious zeal and fervour. At 
least, it prepares the mind for a reception of some of those 
doctrines taught in the Bible, which reason does not teach, 
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because it cannot comprehend, and which can be beheved 
only " by faith." By creating a love of the wonderful and 
the novel, marvel, is calculated to lead the. way to many 
valuable improvements. 

Large. — One having large marvel, with large yen., will 
readily believe in special providences, the interposition of di- 
vine agency, &c., and regard many things as provideotial 
which can be readily accounted for upon other principles: 
with full or large ideal., will gaze with surprise upon mag- 
nificent objects, and possess a wondering frame of mind: 
with large event, and ideal., will be passionately fond of 
hearing or perusing marvellous accounts, hair-breadth 
escapes, and such mysterious relations as are contained in 
Sir Walter Scott's writings, and in works of fiction gene- 
rally, and be liable to be greatly injured by this kind of read- 
ing: with large or very large ven. and conscien., will be 
naturally inclined to believe in supernatural manifestations, 
in dreams, signs, lucky and unlucky days, &c. ; place impli- 
cit confidence in every part of Revelation, and in what is told 
him by his religious teachers ; will contemplate the charac- 
ter and the works of the Creator with mingled emotions of 
awe and astonishment ; be zealous and enthusiastick in his 
religious belief and practice, if he is not bordering upon re- 
ligious enthusiasm and extravagance ; and, with the addition 
of large cautious., will be afraid of ghosts, of staying in 
houses said to be haunted, &c, ; may even fancy that he has 
seen supernatural appearances, and, with only moderate se- 
cret, added, can be easily hoaxed and imposed upon by stories 
about witchcraft, &c. : with large or very large approbat, 
lang., event., and imitat., will be even enthusiastick in re- 
lating wonderful anecdotes concerning himself and his rela- 
tions ; in narrating hair-breadth escapes, astonishing feats of 
dexterity, &c., &c. ; and will describe even common occurren- 
ces as very extraordinary : with large or very large conscien. 
and benev., and only moderate secret., will place perfect con- 
fidence in what is told him, even tfiough it be extravagant; 
pin his faith upon the sleeve of others ; seldom doubt the 
word of others ; and take things for granted without exam- 
ining them for himself: with large or very large conscien., 
ideal., compar., and ven., will be likely to fancy that he difr 
covers a striking resemblance between the prophecies of 
Scripture and particular events, and also between spiritual, 
and temporal things ; will imagine that he sees the special 
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hand of divine Providence in almost every event of his life ; 
believe that God often manifests his will in a miraculous 
manner ; be likely to experience what seems to him a re- 
markable, religious conversion, attended with many subse- 
quent religious impressions which are extraordinary; and will 
have wonderful and ecstatick views of the character and the 
works of the Deity, &c. ; and, with large caus. added to this 
combination, like Swedenburgh, will adduce wonderful theo- 
ries to account for curious natural phenomena, and reason in a 
very extravagant manner : with large or very large cautious, 
and individ., will be likely to experience optical illusions, 
fancying that he sees ghosts, spectres, hideous shapes, &c., 
when the appearance may be caused by an indistinct vision 
of some natural object : with large or very large hope, ideal., 
imitat., lang., event, and compar., will delight and excel in 
relating marvellous stories, wonderful tales, ** fish-stories," 
&c., which he will generally augment, and always adapt to 
the occasion. 

Very large.-=— One having very large marvel., with only 
moderate secret, will take for granted whatever is told him, 
however inconsistent it may be ; seem greatly astonished at 
almost every thing which is a little uncommon, as though 
something mysterious had happened ; will religiously believe 
in supernatural agents and interpositions, the doctrine of 
ghosts, witchcraft, and in signs, the fulfilment of dreams, &c. 
Additional descriptions and combinations of very large mar- 
vel, will be found under large marvel., especially when they 
have been modified by an increase of the influence of marvel. 

In Sir Walter Scott, this organ was large, accompanied 
with a very large and an active brain, very large imitat., lang., 
compar., and local., and large or very large intellectual, mo- 
ral, and domestick organs generally, which gave him those 
unequalled powers of conception and description which he 
possessed, and thus furnishes an additional proof of the truth 
of phrenology, whilst his writings afford one of the very best 
illustrations of such a combination of fiiculties anywhere to 
be found. 

Full. — One \i^vmg full marvel., will have a mind open 
to conviction, and possess sufficient credulity in what is pre- 
sented to his mind, to give it an examination, yet cannot be 
satisfied without considerable proof; will require a good de- 
gree of evidence in order to produce entire conviction, yet 
will rest satisfied with less evidence, both in degree aW 
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amount, than he would if possessed of smaller marvel., and 
will not so thoroughly canvass the evidence presented to his 
mind : with only full cans., will frequently advance insuffi- 
cient reasons for his belief, and believe without fully under- 
standing the grounds of his belief: with the religious organs 
generally full, large, or very large, may possess much relig- 
ious faith, and unhesitatingly believe in the truth of Reve- 
lation, in special, divine providences, &>c., and also be quite 
zealous as a Christian : with large or very large cans, and 
compar., on the first presentation of a subject, may believe 
upon insufficient data, yet will afterwards more closely exam- 
ine why and wherefore he believes as he does, investigate the 
proof upon which his belief is founded, and reject that wbicii 
will not stand the test of close investigation : with large or 
very large ideal., will feast his fancy, and revel in such fairy 
tales as the Arabian Nights' Entertainments, in the novels 
of Sir Walter Scott, and in fictitious works generally ; find it 
difficult to divest himself of a partial belief in them, and be 
liable to be injured, not only by perusing works of this clas, 
but, also, in tbe revellings of his own fancy. 

The descriptions and combinatigns under large marvel., 
with a reduction of the influence of marvel., will apply to 
full marvel., as will also those under moderate msiTveX. when 
they are reversed. 

Moderate. — One having moderate marvel., cannot yield 
a full assent to things which are a little extraordinary or un- 
accountable, unless they are supported by evidence which is 
quite satisfactory, both in kind and amount, and will have 
many doubts as to the truth of what he hears. One having 
moderate marvel., with large or very large cans, and corn- 
par., will be hard to be convinced of the truth of that for 
which a satisfactory reason, or full explanation, cannot be 
rendered ; can be readily convinced by appeals made to his 
understanding ; and, with only moderate perceptive facul- 
ties^ may even question the evidence of his own senses, or, 
at least, attempt to account for uncommon phenomena upon 
such principles as are already admitted ; and, with the addi- 
tion of large or very large firm, and self-e., can be convinced 
only with extreme difficulty ; will, in a measure, close the 
doors of his mind against the admission of new fects or 
truths, and, with only moderate ven. added to this combina- 
tion, will not be likely to believe in the authority of great 
nimes, nor admit the correctness of opinions or custoffls 
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upon the ground that they have been long established ; nor 
make ''ipse dixM^ a part of his creed: with large or very 
large conscien., ven., and hope, may believe in the existence 
of a God, in the forewarnings, and interposition, and guidance 
of a special, divine providence, in a future state of existence, 
in Revelation, and the doctrines of Christianity, because his 
moral feelings will harmonize with these views ; and, with 
the addition of large or very large compar. and caus., may 
believe in the doctrines of Christianity, because they seem 
consistent and reasonable^ yet not because he has been told 
that the one or the other doctrine is true ; upon religious 
subjects, will have views of his own, and think for himself; 
in common matters, which are disconnected with religion, 
will believe no farther than can be consistently explained, but 
may believe in the doctrines taught by religion, as articles of 
faith merely : but, with only moderate conscien. and ven., will 
no sooner believe the doctrines of religion, farther than he can 
see them proved, than he will any other doctrines ; be natu- 
rally skeptical, if not infidel, as to his religious creed ; trou- 
ble himself little about matters of this kind ; and consider zeal 
in religion as fanaticism, &c. : with only moderate secret., and 
large or very large adhes., benev., and conscien., will implicit- 
ly believe what is told him by a tried friend^ and place quite 
too much confidence in the integrity and honesty of his fel- 
low men, yet not believe reports of common fame, nor those 
new doctrines or statements which seem to him improbable ; 
w^ill put no confidence in signs, dreams, or supernatural ap- 
pearances, and will even ridicule those who do ; thus seeming 
to himself, and to others, as both credulous and i^^credulous : 
with large or very large ideal, individ., and event, may be 
extremely fond of reading works of fiction, yet will not be^ 
lieve them, &c. 

' Small. — One having small marvel, will reject as untrue, 
whatever things are presented to his mind unsupported by 
demonstration, or, at least, by an abundance of the strongest 
kind of 'proof; will be very incredulous in regard to almost 
every thing new or uncommon ; and will receive facts and 
truths into his mind chiefly through the door of his other 
faculties. One having small marvel, with large or very 
large caus., must know upon what principles of reason, or 
of cause and effect, those things are to be explained, of the 
truth of which he is to be convinced ; will scrutinize closely 
every point of the argument, and be convinced only by an 
13 
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Overwhelming mass of evidence ; and even then, for a long 
time, hia mind will refuse its full assent : with large or very 
large Individ., will wish to possess some tangible evidence 
upon which to rest his belief; and, with the perceptive facul- 
ties strong, to see before he can believe : with large or very 
large selfe., and moral and reasoning organs, if religiously 
educated, may, perhaps, believe in Revelation, and the funda- 
mental doctrines of Christianity, yet will often have his 
doubts as to the truth of these matters ; will have religious 
views peculiar to himself j put no more confidence in what 
he is taught by religious instructers, than he does in what 
he is taught by other men ; and have a religious creed of his 
own, especially in its details: with only moderate or small 
conscien. and ven., will have no door to his mind for the re- 
ception of moral and religious truths; doubt the truth of 
Revelation ; reject the doctrines of Christianity ; and be natu- 
rally inclined to skepticism, fatalism, and deism, if not athe- 
ism, &c. 

The descriptions and combinations under marrel. mode- 
rate, will generally apply to marvel, small, especially after 
a diminution of the influence of marvel. The descriptions 
and combinations under marvel, large, reversed, will also 
apply to marvel, small. The same principle holds good in 
reference to all the other organs. 

Very small. — One having marvel, very small, will 
doubt almost every thing, and fully believe scarcely any 
thing ; will even doubt the evidence of his own senses, and 
be almost unwilling to say that he positively knows any 
thing, and much less any thing pertaining to religion, &c. 

Location. — Marvel, is located on the two sides of ven., 
between imitat. and hope. It runs lengthwise in the di- 
rection of the coronal sutures, and lies nearly under them. 
Very large imitat., throws it as far back as the middle of Uie 
heaa. 

The authors have seen many interesting examples of ex- 
treme developments, and of extreme deficiencies, of this organ, 
some of which will be presented in a subsequent portion of 
the work. In the American head, it is generally moderate or 
ttnall, while in the English head, it is frequently large. In 
many very zealous preachers, they have found' it large. In 
Methodists, this organ, and ven., and adhes., are generally full, 
large, or very large, while in Campbelites all these organs 
are generally only moderate or small. In the so-called new 
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measure PresbyteriaDs, it is generally small, while conscien. 
and benev. are generally large or very large. In Roman 
Catholicks, marvel, and ven., are generally large or very 
large. 

17. VENERATION. 

Sentiment of adoration and worship for the Supreme Be- 
ing — reverence for what is considered above us — respect for 
superiority^ <^c. 

That there exists in the human mind a disposition to " wor* 
ship God/' and that this disposition constitutes one of the 
strongest of the human passions, are matters of universal hiS' 
tory and observation. Strike from the page of history, and 
from the customs of society, every thing pertaining to religion, 
or, rather, every thing connected with the worship of deified 
beings, and the unity, and even identity, of the whole would 
be destroyed. In producing this religious feelinff and wor* 
ship, education, doubtless, has its influence ; but still they must 
be the exercise of some faculty of the mind. Education evi- 
dently cannot create this feeling. As well might we attempt 
to educate a man to speak who possessed no organs of speech, 
or to see without eyes — as well try to teach the brute crea- 
tion to worship Goo, as to attempt to teach man to worship 
when destitute of a feculty by which to exercise this feeling, 
or even to conceive what it means. 

This class of functions is distinct and homogeneous ; and 
if the mental economy requires a separate faculty for the 
exercise of any distinct class of functions, analogy shows 
us that this class, equally with any and every other class, 
must also be exercised by a distinct facuhy. The history 
and the manifestations of this faculty, prove that the functions 
ascribed to it, are always reciprocally proportionate to the 
developments of a given portion of the oram. If, therefore, 
there is any truth in phrenology, the sentiment of worship 
for a Supreme Being, must be admitted to be the exercise of a 
distinct mental faculty — a faculty which is innate, and which, 
therefore, forms a constituent portion of the human mind. 
That the worship of a Supreme Being constitutes the pri- 
mary, the legitimate, and the chief object of this faculty, is 
rendered abundantly evident by a reference to its nature, its 
discovery, its history, and the whole tenour of its manifesta- 
tions ; and that a reverence for those who ate cotksAKt^ «Q^- 
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periours, such as parents, the aged, the talented, the titled, &c., 
IS only an incidental manifestation of ven., is rendered equal- 
ly evident by a similar reference. 

This faculty also throws the mind into a deferential frames 
and creates a feeling of respect for all. 

Large. — One having large ven., will think of the Deity 
only with feelings of awe, if not of devotion ; has a strong 
religious tendency of mind, and, iddeed, can hardly be con- 
tented without some kind of religion ; pays great respect to 
the religious opinions of others ; always treats those whom 
he considers his superiours in age, standing, talents, &c., 
with deference, and bis equals with respect; and will never 
make light of what he considers true religion, nor of the 
Supreme Being. 

One having large ven., with large or very large adhes. 
and conscien., will experience a high degree oS enjoyment in 
social meetings for religious worship and exercises ; will ear- 
nestly desire the conversion and salvation of his friends, and, 
with large philopro. added, of his children, and will pray 
earnestly for these objects ; and, with the addition of mode- 
rate or small concent., will be exceedingly annoyed in his 
devotions, by the intrusion of wandering thoughts, asfainst 
which he will strive, and for which his conscien. will con- 
demn him ; will find it exceedingly difficult to keep his mind 
fixed upon the prayer or sermon ; greatly prefer short Jiray- 
ers and sermons, and greatly dislike those that are prolix; 
and will give variety to his religious exercises, and detest 
those that are monotonous or tedious: with large combat, 
will defend his religious opinions with great warmth and 
spirit, and contend earnestly for their advancement ; and, with 
destruct. also large, will be liable to employ considera- 
ble severity and harshness of expression ; with the addition 
of large or very large firm, and self-e., and of only full be- 
nev., will be much set, and somewhat bigoted^ in his religioiis 
opinions and practices ; esteem his own sect, creed, and forms 
of worship, fiir more than he does any other, and even blindly 
and tenaciously adhere to them, and denounce those who 
differ from him : with only moderate firm., large ideal, and 
hope, and full or large marvel., will be apt frequently to 
change his religious opinions and connexions, yet will be 
zealous as a Christian : with large secret., acquis., and appo- 
bat., and only moderate conscien., if he pay any regard at 
all to religioB, will be likely to make great pretensions to 
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piety ; put on a fair outside show of religion ; and connect 
himself with some popular religious denomination, yet will 
possess very little practical piety and every -day religion: 
will have the ''form of godliness without its power ;" will 
neglect duty, disregard justice, riolate moral principle, and 
take shelter under the cloak of his religious pretensions ; 
will be a worldling all the week, yet a very strict Christian 
on the Sabbath, &c. : with moderate conscien. and small mar- 
vel., will not be likely to experience much religious venera- 
tion ; and may be even infidel in his religious creed ; but his 
ven. will be directed towards his parents, the aged, the tal- 
ei^ted, the patriotick, or, it may be, his superiours in rank* 
office, and station : with large or very large conscien., benev., 
caus., and compar., will delight to study the character and 
the works, and contemplate the perfections, of the Deity ; 
will be a consistent, every-day Christian ; rejoice to see the 
advancement of true religion, and labour zealously and ju- 
diciously to effect it ; impart an uncommon degree of fer- 
vour and warmth of feeling to his religious exercises, and 
take great delight in them ; adopt consistent religious opin- 
ions and practices, and be an honour to the Christian name, 
both in life and doctrine, &c. 

Very large. — One having very large ven., with con" 
scien. large or very large, will make every thing subservient 
to his religious views and feelings ; will experience great 
awe upon the contemplation of God, and manifest great fer-. 
vour and intense feeling while engaged in religious worship 
and exercises, and take his chief delight in them ; be pT^-\ 
eminent for piety and religious fervour ; will make the wor* 
ship and the service of his Creator the paramount object of 
his life, and be liable to become over-zealous, if not enthusi- 
astick, in his religious feelings and views. 

The combinations under large ven., modified by an in- 
crease of the influence of ven., will apply to very large ven. j 
and the combinations and descriptions under moderate or 
small ven. reversed^ will also apply to it. 

Full. — One hsiw'mg.full ven., will pay a suitable respect 
to religion, and will worship his Creator with sincere devo-. 
tion, yet will not be particularly devout. One having full 
ven., with large or very large conscien. and. benev., will be 
pre-eminently religious, and, perhaps, make religion the 
great object of his life, yet his religion will be characterized 
by a regard for moral principle, a desire to do good, &c., 
13* 
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more than by a regard for religious worship, creeds, aai 
ceremonies ; will place a much higher estimate open the dur 
ties and the first principles of religion, than he will upon 
any external observances : with conscien. and marvel, only 
moderate or small, will not be likely to pay much regard to 
religion of any kind, or, if he does, will be satisfied with the 
name and the forms of religious worship, &c. 

The additional manifestations and combinations of full ven^ 
may be inferred from those under large ven., by diminishing 
the influence of yen. 

Moderate. — One having moderate ven., will not be par- 
ticularly religious, nor very zealous in his religious observ- 
ance ; will not manifest a great deal of deference towards 
super iours, nor impart a great degree of warmth or fervour 
to his devotional performances. One having moderate ven., 
with large or very large conscien. and benev., if religiously 
educated, will maintain a consistent, religious walk, and *' do 
works meet for repentance," yet will pay comparatively 
little regard to religious creeds and observances; will be 
likely to be very zealous in reforming the world, and in 
"converting men from the errour of their ways," yet will 
despise sectarianism, and regard only the " weightier matters 
of the law ;" will make great sacrifices in order to do good; 
promote pure morality, and prevent sin, yet will not be par- 
ticularly devout ; will make the chief burden of his petitions 
to the throne of grace, consist in confessions of sin, and suppli- 
cations for his fellow men, rather than in adoration and wor- 
ship ; will follow the dictates of his own conscience, even 
though they obligerhim to forsake **the good old way," 
and adopt new measures ; will think more of doing good 
than of attendii^ religious meetings ; will live an upright, 
and consistent. Christian life, and perform all the essentials 
of religion, yet will pay little or no attention to meats and 
drinks, dbc 

Small. — One having small ven., will experience but lit- 
tle feeling of devotion, or love of religious worship, as such; 
will manifest little feeling of deference or respect for pa- 
rents, teachers, or superiours ; and be deficient in the heart, 
and soid, and fervour, of devotion ; will not be very piouj^ 
nor at all particular in observing religious ceremonies, nor 
particularly impressed with a feeling of solemnity and awe, 
while eng^aged in religious exercises, &c. 

One having small ven., with moderate or small cotiscleii 
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and marvel., will have very little regard for religion ; seldom, 
if ever, attend religious meetings ; and when )ae does attend 
them, will go from other than devotional feelings ; will he 
very little affected by solemn or religious exercises, or by ap- 
peals to his conscience, or to his fear of offending God ; be in- 
fluenced but little by the restraints of religion ; doubt almost 
every thing connected with religious belief; be irreverent, 
irreligious, unprincipled, and skeptical ; and, with large mirth, 
and imitat. added, inclined to ridicule religious people and re- 
ligious services by imitating or mocking them; and, with 
large combat, destruct., and self-e. also added, will oppose 
every thing pertaining to religion ; denounce it either as a 
delusion, or as a humbug, by which designing men impose 
upon the simple and the unsuspecting. 

The descriptions and combinations under moderate ven., 
afler due allowance has been made for the diminishe(j influ- 
ence of ven., will apply to ven. small. 

The office of ven. is simply to reverence and worship that 
which the other faculties select as the proper objects of its 
exercise. 

It has been already remarked, that its primary and legiti- 
mate object is, the worship of a Supreme Being, yet, as in 
the case of conscien., the other faculties, education, &c., modify 
the notions entertained of the character of the being to be wor- 
shipped. For example ; one having full, large, or very large 
ven., with a deficiency of the intellectual faculties, will be 
likely to regard the Deity as exercising the various human 
passions, and swayed by human prejudices, and to worship 
him accordingly : with large or very large self-e. and firm., 
as an omnipotent Sovereign, clothed with authority, immuta- 
ble and unchangeable, and ruling his creatures ** according 
to his own will :" with full or large destruct, firm., and self-e., 
and large or very large conscien., benev., and adhes., will re- 
gard him as " a Qod, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, 
and abundant in goodness and truth, and who will by no 
means clear the guilty;" as perfectly holy himself, and, also, 
as requirinfi^ holiness of all his creatures ; as creating and 
governing his moral subjects with a special reference to their 
greatest ultimate good, and, in doing this, as rewarding those 
who obey his commands, and punishing such as disobey; as 
blending mercy with justice ; or, rather, as infinitely l>enev- 
olent, yet as a God who will " not let the wicked go unpun- 
ished y with very large benev., only moderate or full con- 
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scien., combat., and destruct., will consider the Deity too 
benevolent and too merciful to punish the wicked : with large 
ideal, will fancy that he sees him clothed with splendoar, 
and, while contemplating the beautiful, the perfect, or the 
sublime in the works of nature, will worship him with a fer* 
vid glow of devotion : with large or very large individ., form, 
size, and local., will ^contemplate the Deity as possessed of 
form and size, a local habitation, &c. : with large or very 
large caus. and com par., will view God as the great first-cause 
of all things, and as effecting his purposes by means of causes 
and effects; and, with the intellectual faculties generally 
large, as possessed of all possible wisdom and intelligence, 
and as governing his universe in accordance with the great 
principles of reason: with very large adhes. and benev., as a 
God of great sympathy and love ; and, with very large phi- 
lopro. ^dded, as acting the part of a tender parent to his crea- 
tures, and as entering, with a feeling of tenderness, into all 
their little joys and sorrows : with very large destruct. and 
combat., and educated in uncivilized society, as capable of 
being propitiated by the sacrifice of human or animal vic- 
tims, &c. 

According to this principle of phrenology, (which is con- 
sidered as established,) one with the moral and the intellecta- 
^l organs large or very large, and the propensities full, and 
all unperverted in their education and exercise, will form cor- 
rect views of the character, attributes, and government of 
God, and worship him with pure and acceptable worship. 
This is rendered the more evident from the fact, that the views 
entertained of God by different nations and difllerent individ- 
uals, with the exception of the influence of association and 
education, generally correspond with their phrenological or- 
ganizations. Consequently, if an* individual possesses a 
well-balanced, and a perfectly developed, phrenological organ- 
ization, his views of the character, the attributes, and the gov* 
ernment of Gk)d, must therefore be proportionally the more 
consistent and correct. 

This same conclusion is also strengthened by the principle 
of adaptation already alluded to. The mind of man must be 
constructed in perfect accordance with those great principles 
which regulate the structure of the whole universe, and the 
moral faculties of man's mind, in accordance with the moral 
constitution and relations of things. Consequently, the mind 
of man must be so formed as naturally to view his CieMor 
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through the medium of truth, and to form only correct no- 
tions of him. 

This harmonizes perfectly with the doctrine taught by the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, when he says, that " the Gen- 
tiles, who have not the law," that is, who are destitute of Rev- 
elation, "are a law unto themselves,*' and "show the works 
of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bear- 
ing them witness." Not that a divine revelation is unneces- 
sary, but, that phrenology opens up to our view another rev- 
elation, to wit, a revelation of natural theology, which per- 
fectly harmonizes with that which is given by inspiration — 
a volume which every man carries, or should carry, within 
his own breast, and which ** he that runs may read." 

L0CA.T10N. — Ven, is located anteriour to firm., in the mid- 
dle of the top of the head, and nearly beneath the union of 
the coronal sutures. -^ 

19. BENEVOLENCE. 

Desire for the happiness of others — sympathy^ compassion — 
kindness^ fellow-feelings benignity. 

By creating in the breast of man, an interest in the welfare 
' of his fellow-men, this fiiculty prompts its possessor to per- 
form those innumerable acts of kindness and generosity 
which, by gratifying his bene v., greatly increase 3ie happi- 
ness of the giver, and, by adding new comforts to those al- 
ready possessed, proportionally enlarge the enjoyments of the 
receiver. Though it is blessed to receive, it is still "more 
blessed to give than to receive." 

Let us suppose, for a moment, that every vestige of this 
feeling were blotted out from among men — let us suppose the 
human breast to be callous to the cries of suffering innocence, 
steeled against the wants and miseries of the world, and per- 
fectly insensible to the happiness or unhappiness of all cre- 
ated beings, and what a picture of moral desolation — what a 
frigid region of suffering and sorrow, should we have pre- 
sented to our view ! Wrapped in his cold cloak of selnsh- 
iiess, man might, perhaps, endure existence, but an existence 
to which annihilation would be preferable. Never to give, 
or receive, a favour, to say nothing of the mutual advantage 
accruing to mankind from the principle of helping one anoth- 
er, he would, of course, be a perfect stranger to the delightful 
and thrilling emotion of gratitude, either to God or matv. 
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Let us suppose, in addition, that none of this feeling hid 
entered into the Divine Mind, and that, in the construction 
of our bodies, and in the arrangement of the physical and 
the intellectual world, he had made no reference to, and in- 
stituted no adaptation of, any thing that concerns the happi- 
ness either of man or of the brute creation, and existence 
must have been the greatest of curses. But, on the contra- 
ry, we perceive that every possible arrangement and adapta- 
tion which could be devised by infinite wisdom and skill, 
prompted by infinite benevolence, and aided by infinite pow- 
er, have been contrived by that adorable Being whose benef- 
icence knows no bounds. Every work of God is a perfectly 
benevolent work, planned and executed evidently with a view 
to secure the greatest amount of happiness to his creatures: 
and this fact incontestably proves, that the feeling of benev- 
olence enters largely into the Divine Mind. Even those 
pains which follow the burning, bruising, or otherwise in- 
juring of the body, whilst they are so many instances of & 
vine punishment for sin, are, at the same time, a most benev- 
olent ordination, evidently designed and calculated to prevent 
those injuries and mutilations which would otherwise mar 
the beauty, and destroy the utility, of our corporeal frame: 
and if these punishments are a benevolent ordination, anal- 
ogy sanctions the inference, that all punishments are equoMf 
benevolent ; and, if even punishments are benevolenUy de- 
signed, surely every other institution throughout the uni- 
verse, must be formed for benevolent ends. This brings us 
to the important conclusion, that all the miseries which man- 
kind endure, are brought by themselves (collectively) upon 
themselves, or, that they " give themselves the pains they 
feel." 

Since, then, this principle of bepevolence thus enters into 
the character and the works of Qod, and, also, into the whole 
constitution of things, it is evident, both a priori, and upon 
the principle that the human mind is adapted to that universe 
of which it forms a part, that the human mind must be so 
constituted as to appreciate and exercise the function of be- 
nevolence, or, in other words, that there must be some innate 
&culty of the mind adapted to the exercise of this class of 
feelings. That same train of argument which has been 
previously employed to show that other classes of functions 
are exercised by distinct fiiculties, proves that this class of 
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functions is likewise exercised by a separate, primary facul- 
ty, created expressly and solely for this purpose. 

Of all the moral organs, this occupies the most prominent 
portion of the head, and has allotted to it the greatest surface, 
thus apparently implying, that its function is designed to be 
one of the cardinal, human virtues, and that to do good to 
those around us, is both our privilege and our duty. Yet 
how frequently is the soothing voice of benevolence drown- 
ed in the din of business, of pleasure, and of fashion ! • In- 
deed, to learn ta live in-, and become a part of, society as it 
now exists, is to learn to be supremely selfish ; and to " ac- 
quire a knowledge of the world," is to becon^ie acquainted 
with the maxims and the practices dictated by selfishness. 
In the little child, we sometimes see the feeling of benev. 
manifested in its pure state ; but, in adults, how seldom do 
we behold it unadulterated by the selfish passions, or un- 
stified by their hoarse clamours! Every thing can be had, 
and every thing done, for money ; but he who is dependent 
for support or for happiness solely upon the benevolence of 
mankind, runs but a poor chance of enjoying even the ne- 
cessaries of life. 

This faculty originates that feeling of sympathy which 
manifests itself in an obliging disposition, and in reciprocal 
interchanges of kind offices, and, also, that feeling of hu- 
manity which willingly makes a sacrifice of personal hap- 
piness in order to relieve the miseries, and promote the 
enjoyment, of others. 

Large. — One having benev. large, in the expression of 
his countenance, in his manners, and in all his intercourse 
with his fellow-men, will manifest a warm and glowing feel- 
ing of kindness and good-will ; enter into the interests of 
others, and do much to advance them ; " rejoice with those 
that do rejoice, and weep with those that weep ;" and expe- 
rience that strong desire to witness and promote the enjoy- 
ment of his fellow-men which will make him willing, and 
even glad, to sacrifice his own ease and interests in order to 
alleviate the sufferings, or to augment the comforts, of his 
fellow-men, and even of the brute creation. 

One having benev. large, with large or very large adhes., 
will manifest this feeling to all, and be particularly kind and 
obliging to his friends ; will sympathize deeply in their dis- 
tresses or misfortunes, and, with acquis, only moderate, add lib- 
erality to friendship ; be pre-eminently hospitable ; willing to 
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do and sacrifice much for those he loves, in serving whom he 
will often injure himself; and, with large or very large philo- 
pro. added, will be extremely kind to children, to the infirm, 
the aged, and the destitute, and ready to perform those acts of 
kindness which they require, and which sympathy, mingled 
with affection, alone can prompt : with moderate acquis., oaly 
foil approbat. and self-e., and large or very large secret., 
ideal., and conscien., will proffer his favours in a manner pe- 
culiarly modest and delicate : with very large approbat, and 
only full conscien. and cans., will dp and give partly on ac- 
count of the approbation awarded to benevolent actions: with 
large or very large approbat., conscien., and adhes., will give 
partly to please others, and partly to make them happy, 
which union of motives will greatly increase the manifesta- 
tions of benev. : with large acquis., will be more kind than lib- 
eral ; unless a case of distress strongly excite his benev., will 
give sparingly and grudgingly, yet freely bestow his time, 
services, and whatever does notdraw directly upon his acqais.; 
in his sympathy and kind feeling, (which, after all, are the 
better manifestations of this faculty,) will show a large share 
of pure benevolent feeling, yet will generally be considered 
very far from being benevolent ; but, with large or very large 
adhes., and oply moderate or small acquis., will be ready to 
help his fellow-men, and particularly his friends, with both 
his services and his substance, and be quite too generous for 
his own good : with full or large acquis., and large or very 
large ven. and conscien., may give freely to religious and 
philanthropick societies; to tne advancement of missionary 
enterprises ; and in cases of real distress ; but not upon 
other occasions : with only moderate destruct., cannot endure 
to witness suflering or death, nor see pain inflicted without 
experiencing a pang himself: with large combat, and de- 
struct., and an active temperament, will manifest a geneiul 
spirit of mildness and kindness, and, when these organs are 
not excited, will be much moved at the sight of pain, yet, 
when his anger is thoroughly roused, will even inflict pain 
with delight; except in a fit of passion, will not cause corpo- 
real suffering, jret will be extremely bitter and sarcastick ia 
his expressions, and manifest strong indignation and resist- 
ance towards his enemies, and those whom he thinks would 
impose upon him : with large or very large cautious., fiill 
secret., and only moderate or full destruct., will be careful 
not to do or say any thing designed or calculated to wound 
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the feelings of others ; yet, with only moderate secret, will 
often speak before he reflects, and speak in such a manner 
as to injure the feelings even of his best friends, but will 
soon be sorry for it : with large or very large adhes. and 
firm., when he undertakes to help a friend out of trouble, 
will help him effectually ; but, with only moderate or full 
firm., will espouse the cause of ^ friend with great warmth 
of feeling, which, however, will soon become cool, and leave 
him in a worse predicament than he would have been in 
without his help : with large or very large conscien. and 
cans., will be actuated to do good both by feelings of genu- 
ine benev., and, also, by a sense of duty ; endeavour to make 
men happy by first reforming them and making them virtu- 
ous; and, ^th large ideal., and only full self-e. added, will 
manifest his benev. in so refined and delicate a manner as 
not to oppreiss the recipient with a sense of obligation : with 
large or very large mirth., will endeavour to augment the 
enjoyment of all around him by his mirthful efibsions, and, 
except when provoked to it, will not be sarcastick : with 
large or very large self-e., and only moderate or full consci- 
en., will show favours to those who acknowledge their obli- 
gations to him, and render him all the tribute of respect he 
may claim, yet will bestow but few favours upon those who 
wound his pride: with large or very large cans., compar., 
and individ., will lay judicious plans, and employ the best 
means for doing good and relieving distress ; take hold of 
benevolent enterprises in the right way, &c. 

Very large. — One having benev. very large, with large 
or very large conscien., will possess, as it were, a deep and 
an overflowing fountain of kind and tender feeling, and have 
a heart full of sympathy and goodness ; cause trouble to 
those around him with great reluctance; grieve over the 
miseries of mankind, and sacrifice almost any personal com- 
fort and interest upon the altar of his benev. ; be pre-eminent 
for his philanthropy and his real goodness of heart, and all 
from feelings of disinterested benev. ; and, with large ven. 
added, will gladly devote himself and spend his all in pro- 
moting the salvation of his fellow-men, and in advancing the 
cause of humanity and religion: with large or very large 
adhes., will be likely lo ruin himself by assisting his friends, 
and will ask* what they want, rather than what he can afl^ord 
to give ; and, with large or very large philopro. and consci- 
en., will be pre-eminently qualified to endure the fatigues o^ 
14 
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atteading upon the sick; watch, with the utmost ausietjr, 
over a eick friend, and perform ten thousand acts of kindnen 
which nothing but the strongest feelings of benev., increased 
by the tenderest feelings of friendship, could suggest or sap- 
, port him under; with only moderate or full destruct. added, 
will be nearly overcome by the sight of sufiering or death, 
Ac. 

The combinations and descriptions undbr benev. large, 
modified by an increase of its influence, will apply to bener. 
very large. 

F DLL.— One having benev. fidU will experience, in a good 
degree, the phenomena described under large benev., yet 
will manifest less active benev. ; not be very willing to nudce 
personal sacrifices, or waive his own interests, in order to 
oblige others, yet will experience considerable besevoleot 
feeling ; and will be more apt to give from selfish motives 
than one with large benev. For example ; one having be- 
nev. full, with several of the selfish faculties large or very 
large, and conscien. only fiill, in general, will first gratify 
these larger organs, even though he must do so at the ex- 
pense of his benev. ; v.'ill be habitually more selfish than be* 
uevolent, and seek his own interest, though he thereby io- 
firinge even upon the rights of others : with ot;her large or 
very large organs acting in conjunction with benev., may 
manifest a large share of generosity and liberality; yet, with 
these same, or any -other, organs, acting in opposition to his 
benev., will appear to be comparatively destitute of these 
qualities: with approbat. very large, and conscien. only full, 
may give " to he seen of men^ and take some pains to show 
others what he has done : with approbat or self-e., or both, 
large or very large, may give even lavishly, but it will be 
from selfish or mercenary motives : with large or very large 
combat, destruct, firm., and self-e., or approbat., to gain his 
will, may assist in building churches, and in advancing good 
objects, yet the feeling of pure benev. will be only secon- 
dary. 

Moderate. — One having benev. moderate, will, perhaps, 
do favours which cost him little or no self-denial, yet will 
exercise but little sympathy for his sufiering fellow-men, and 
seldom step aside from his own selfish pursuits in order to 
relieve their distresses, or increase their enjoyment ; and ex- 
perience but few benevolent remonstrances or promptings. 

The manifestations and the combinations described under 
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benev, large, reverted^ will apply to bener. moderate, and, 
also, to benev. small \ and those ander benev. small, dae al- 
lowance being made for the increase of benev., will also ap^ 
ply to benev. moderate. 

Small. — One having benev. small, will seldom disoblige 
himself in order to oblige others ; seldom think or care how 
much loss or inconvenience he subjects others to ; and, with 
any or all of the selfish organs large or very large, be selfish 
in the extreme ; and seek, exclusively, the gratification of his 
own selfish passions, regardless of the consequences to oth- 
ers : with large or very large combat and destruct., will not 
only, not be moved to pity by the sight of sufifering and 
death, but even take delight in witnessing and causing 
them : with large or very large adbes., may love ardently, 
yet will never add kindness to affection, &c. 

The combinations and descriptions under benev. large or 
very large, reversed, will apply to benev. small. 

Very small. — One having benev. very small, will never 
feel his heart beat with the emotion of pity ; never heed the 
most heart-rending cries of distress; and, with the selfish 
organs large or very large, and the reflective only mioderate 
or full, will be literally a fiend incarnate. 

This &cuity is generally^much stronger In females than 
in males, and creates, in the foriner, a much greater mani- 
festation of sympathy, of tenderness, of ** the milk of human 
Jkindness," of benignity, of pure sensibility for sufieting and 
desire to relieve it, than is manifested by the other sex. From 
this fountain spring those innumerable acts of kindness, and 
those ten thousand attentions to the wants and woes of oth- 
ers, for which woman is so pre-eminent 

Location .^-Benev. is located in the anterior superiour 
portion of the head, just forward of ven., and of the union 
of the coronal sutures, and beneath the posterior superiour 
portion of the frontal bone. (See cut of the female head, 
and contrast it with the scull ot Aurelia C^hase.) 



SPECIES III. — Skmi-intellxctval Sentimbnts. 

Improvement seems to be the watchword of our race, 
and its spirit is manifested in those almost innumerable in- 
ventions and contrivances which so greatly augment our 
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comforts, multiply our conveniences, and give new charms 
to our existence. These improvements result from a class 
of Acuities which partake of the nature and qualities of 
both the sentiments and the intellectual faculties, constitutiDg, 
as it were, a stepping-stone between them. 

20. CONSTRQCTIVENESa 

Mechanical ingenuity and talent — abUiiy to make, builds 

construct, and manufacture. 

Well has the philosophick Franklin observed, that '* man 
is a tool-making animal ;" and with equal propriety he might 
have added, *' and the only tool-making and tool-using ani- 
mal, because the only animal which unites constructiveness 
with causality." Unquestionably man ia calculated for liv- 
ing in houses, wearing apparel, and, by the aid of machinery, 
effecting objects which are even necessary to his well-being. 

Mechanical principles, by the application of which vast 
additions can be made to the sum total of human happiness 
and human improvement, are also found to exist, and, 
likewise, to pervade the physical world. Now, since man 
forms a part of this physical world, and is, in part, under 
the dominion of these laws, there exists an absolute necessi- 
ty for him to possess some innate and primary faculty, the 
office of which is to take, cognizance of these principles, 
and, also, to exercise this class of the mental functions. In- 
deed, without such a faculty, man would not be adapted to 
that physical state of existence in which' he is placed, but 
would be imperfect, and perish. This faculty is found ia 
construct. 

Men are not made skilful mechanicks and artisans sQle- 
ly, nor even chiefiy, by instruction ; for, if they were, (other 
conditions being equal,) their skill and dexterity would alwajrs 
be in proportion to the amount of instruction received. But 
such is by no means the case ,^ for we frequently observe 
' that some who have every advantage of instruction, make but 
indifferent workmen, whilst others seem intuitively to un- 
derstand the art of manufacturing. Proper instruction may, 
indeed, improve the natural talents even oi the latter, and 
greatly facilitate their operations, yet they possess a' ?ia^2^ra/ 
capability of being taught to make — a docility which often 
manifests itself very early in life, and of which others are 
comparativdy destitute. Who taught Michael Angelo how 
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to build, or Ganova how to use the chisel, or Benjamin West 
how. to paint while yet not nine years old, and entirely i^ 
norant of the art of painting? Nature, mainly. Their 
powers were iiMiOie, or, in other words, they possessed ex- 
traordinary construct, aided by other fiiculties. 

Imperfection in this faculty, and, also, a want of it, exist 
in combination with almost every conceivable variety d 
character and talents. Men of feeble intellects often possess 
it in a remarkable degree, whilst others who have gigantick 
minds, are sometimes almost entirely destitute of it . The 
conclusion, therefore, is inevitable, that a talent for making 
and buildings must depend upon a distinct and primary, 
mental power. 

Large. — One having construct large, will possess a high 
degree of natural skill in making, building, contriving, re- 
pairing, &0C. ; be prone to whittle and scribble ; be delighted 
with mechanical operations; and, with large imitat, aided 
by some practice, can become an excellent mechanick. 

In ejecting mechanical operations, other organs contribute 
as largely as construct. For example; one having- large 
construct., with large or very large imitat., will be uncom- 
monly dexterous in making after a partem, and can readily 
learn to do with tools what he sees others do ; with large or 
yeij large form and ideal, added, will give a peculiar finish 
and neatness to his work, and succeed in making fine and fancy 
articles, such as combine utility with richness and elegance; 
but, with ideal, only moderate, will succeed only in making 
common and useful things : with large firm, and self-e., large or 
very large form, size, id^., caus.,and compar., and only mod- 
erate imitat, will excel in superintending mechanical opera- 
tions ; in directing others what to do and how to do it, and 
in judging of the qualities of work, and will be a first-rate 
foreman, yet will not himself excel as an operative mechan- 
ick; can plan and oversee much better than execute: but, 
with large or very large imitat added, will excel in eoth \ 
be a natural mechanick or artist of a very high order ; be 
capable of turning his hand readily to almost any branch of 
mechanical business ; and frequently contrive new methods of 
accomplishing his work ; with large or very large consciei). 
added, will never slight his work ; with large weight and indi* 
vid. added, be highly delighted with the operations of machine 
ry ; able to comprehend it and judge of its adaptation ; tni 
possess an extraordinary talent for drawings dt«Q^Vlcflb%< 
14» 
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modelling, planning, and probably for inventing ; be remark* 
ably ingenious, and very successful, in every branch of me- 
chanicks which he may undertake : virith large or very large 
concent., will dwell patiently upon any piece of work until 
it is entirely completed, and rendered as perfect as possible; 
and will be able to engage in only one kind of labour at a 
time; but, with moderate or small concent, will leave much 
of his work unfinished ; generally have on hand several 
pieces of work at a time, and feel a desire frequently to 
change from one to the other : be rather ** a jack at all trades" 
than perfect in any, &c. : witn large or very large combat 
and destruct, and only full conscien., when his work does , 
not please him, will become angry with it, and feel like 
breaking or tearing it in pieces : with very large 8elf«., hope, 
and ideal., will be induced to try many mechanical experi- 
ments; to engage largely in heavy operations, and even 
speculations ; and be likely to spend much time in endeavour- 
ing to invent : with very large ideal., imitat., mirth., form, size, 
colour, local., and compar., can imagine and execute ludicrous 
pictures or drawings, burlesque representations, caricatures, 
&c. ; copy hand-writings ; draw after a pattern; recollect, 
for a long time, the shape of faces, landscapes, machines, 
&c., which he has seen, and make their fac nmiles, or draw 
and make from memory ; and, wjth large or very large cans, 
and compar. added to this combination, can readily adapt 
mechanical principles to the accomplishment of desired me- 
chanical objects j readily detect the &iilts in machinery and 
remedy them; mvent and improve machinery, Soc: with 
large or very large imitat., individ., form, size, weight, order, 
and calcu., and fhll or large compar. and caus., will make a 
first-rate engineer, surveyor, ictc, 

Vbry large. — One having construct very large, with 
very large ideal, imitat, individ., form, size, colour, and 
compar., will literally possess a passion for the pursuit of 
the fine arts; be able to perform almost any operation be- 
longing to mechanicks or the arts with wonderful and intui- 
tive skill, and with extraiordinary &cility and success ; to 
make almost any thing within the attainment of human in- 
genuity ; to become an artist or mechanick of the very first 
order ; and will be likely to break away from all hinderances, 
and to surmount every obstacle, in order to indulge this pas- 
sion : will be able to impart a peculiar beauty ana a richness 
to ail his works, and combine perfect accuracy with taate, 
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and will excel in every undertaking of the kind, even though 
obliged to use indifierent tools. 

The descriptions and combinations under large construct, 
due allowance being made for the increase of the construc- 
tive power, will apply to construct, very large. 

Full. — One hAvrngfull construct., with large imitat., will 
possess a respectable share of mechanical ingenuity ; and. 
with the addition of large or very large form and size, and 
full individ., have all the natural talent requisite for becom- 
ing an excellent mechanick, especially in those branches 
which require but little more than making after a pattern ; 
can learn to use tools with tolerable dexterity,* yet will re- 
quire considerable ^rac/ice, but with it, will become quite suc- 
cessful ; can repair articles that break, and " fix up" such 
things as he may have occasion to use in his family and his 
business ; yet his success will depend as much upon art as 
nature : with iraitat. only full, will seem to possess this fac- 
ulty only in an inferiour degree, especially if circumstances 
do not imperiously urge its exercise, and will be dependant, 
in some degree, for any mechanical skill or success which he 
may manifest, upon his other faculties, such as form, size, 
local., ideal, compar., caus., &c. 

The additional descriptions and combinations under con- 
struct, full, will be found under construct, large, after due 
allowance has been made for the diipainution of construct. 

Moderate — One having moderate construct, with only 
moderate imitat., may learn, with considerable effort, some 
of the less difficult "trades," yet will never be eminent for 
his skill in any ; may, perhaps, learn to construct those plain 
articles which are often called for in the &mily and in busi- 
ness, yet will show but little skill and dexterity in such op- 
erations, and prefer to pay a mechanick for executing them ; 
will dislike to use tools, and choose some occupation which 
is not mechanical : with imitat. and form large or very large, 
may succeed well in making after a, pattern ; manifest con- • 
siderable skill in copjring, and easily learn to do what he 
sees done by others, yet will owe his success mainly to these 
last-named faculties ; and, with large or very large compar. 
and caus. added, may, perhaps, direct others, and improve their 
inventions, and even invent, yet will not possess much inde- 
pendent, mechanical talent, &c. 

Small. — One having 5waZZ construct, with only moderate 
imitat, will be able to learn to perform even simple mechan- 
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ical operations only with great difficulty, and then merdj 
as an automaton ; will manifest but little skill or dexterity is 
the use of tools or the pen ; dislike a mechanical occupation 
more than almost any other ; do every thing in which the 
exercise of this faculty is requisite only by main strength, 
and without contrivance or ingenuity ; and be a mere bungler 
in almost every thing of the kind which he undertakes. 

The additional combinations and descriptions of smsli 
construct, will be found under moderate construct, the influ- 
ence of construct being diminished. 

Very small. — One having very small construct, will be 
apparently destitute of all mechanical ingenuity and incli- 
nation. 

In the sculls and casts of several North American Indi- 
ans, in the scull of a New Zealander and of a Charib Indi- 
an, examined by the authors, this organ is either small or 
very small, which harmonizes perfectly with the fact, that in 
every mechanical art and eflfort, these tribes are quite inferioar 
to many races of men. 

Location. — Construct, is located just above the middle 
of a line connecting the top of the ear and the external cor- 
ner of the eye ; or, just below ideal., and a little forward 
of it* 

When botn organs are large or very large, they form an 
obtuse angle, ideal, extending in a nearly horizontal direc- 
tion, and construct, uniting with it in nearly a perpendiciilar 
direction. When the intellectual organs are large and l&ng, 
it spreads itself upon the sides of the head, and tfius presents 
but little prominence. This, together with the temporal 
muscle, which passes over it, and varies in thickness, causes, 
except in the case of children, an occasional mistake.. It 
may likewise be added, that many individuals who possess, 
by nature, no small share "^ of the constructive power, think 
they have but little, because they have never been so situated 
as to call it forth, and, also, because they suppose that con- 
struct, applies exclusively to the use of tools as employed by 
a professed mechanick, yet, when occasion requires, they an 
found quite skilful in executing repairs, and havQ a whittling 
and tinicering propensity. 



* It may be proper here to remarli^ that, in the lugfi en^ aequto. ladcomtwiti 
are loeaied too 1kt/6r»ard, and dtoMBt^ too hm. 
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21. IDEALITY. 

Imaginatuynr—fancj^ — love of the exquisite^ the beautifidf 
the splendid, the tasteful^ and the polished — thcU impas- 
sioned ecstacy and rapture of feeling which give inspi- 
ration to poetry and oratory, and a conception of the sub- 
lime. 

That there exists in the human mind some faculty, the 
function of which is to inspire man with a love of the beau- 
tiful and the exquisite — a fondness for the sublime, the ele- 
gant, and the tasteful, will appear evident when we compare 
man with the lower order of animals, or civilized man with 
the savage, or the refined inhabitants of a city with the com- 
mon population of the country. Were it not for the influ- 
ence of this faculty, these things would be held in no higher 
estimation by man than by the brute, or by one man than by 
another. Were it not for its influence, mankind would have 
no higher relish for the exquisite, the tasteful, the beaut^, 
and the sublime, than for the insipid, the dull, the homely, 
and the vulgar. Were it not for this fiiculty, we should no 
more highly prize the bold images, the glowing flights of 
&ncy, the daring thoughts, and the impassion^ bursts of 
eloquence which characterize the productions of Homer, of 
Shakspeare, of Milton, of Byron, of Addison, of Irving, of 
Chalmers, of Patrick Henry, and of Daniel Webster, than 
we do the plainer and dryer style of Locke, Dean Swift, 
William Cobbett, and many other still more homely writers. 
Without ideality, the splendid productions of a Raphael, a 
Corregio, a Canova, a Phidias, and a Praxiteles, would find 
no more fovour in our eyes than the rudest paintings, and 
the roughest carvings, of the most uncivilized nations. 

Although poetry is one form in which this &culty mani- 
fests itself, yet it is by no means exclusively confined to a 
relish for the inspirations of the muses. Though essential 
to the poet, it takes a wider range. It adds to the delight 
we take in viewing an elegant statue, an exquisite painting, 
a splendid temple, or any other finished production of art. 
It causes and increases the glow and rapture experienced in 
beholding the beautiful landscape, the rugged clifi) the bold 
promontory, and the lofly mountainf. It now loves to see 
the ** wilderness and the solitary place*' made glad, and ** the 
desert rejoice and blossom as the rose ;" and " at the peep of 
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dawD," when fair Aurora ** sprinkles with rosy light the 
dewy lawn," it delights to see ** old ocean smile ;'' and then 
** to ride upon the wings of the wind f and then *' upon the 
circle of the heavens ;" and then, again, to see the untied 
winds 

*' Take the ruffian billows by the toa 

Curlins their monstrous heads, and nanging them 

With aea£'iung clamours in the slipp'ry clouds." 

Ideality ffiyes elevation, and fervour, and poliah, to tht 
mind ; inspires man with a love of improvement and refine- 
ment, and assists him in forming and realizing splendid con- 
ceptions and undertakings. With approbativenecB large, it 
often manifests itself in a fondness for splendour in apparel, 
equipage, houses, and pleasure-grounds, and is an important 
element in gayety, fiishion, and elegance of manners. 

Laroe. — One having ideal, large, will possess refinement 
and exquisiteness of taste and feeling, a lively imagjnar 
tioi^ and a brilliant fiincy ; an admiration of the elegant, the 
beautiful, the gorgeous, the ornamental, the perfeet, and the 
sublime ; of the fine arts and polite literature [ of poetry if 
of a hi^ order, and of eloquence ; and will itiih eveiy 
thing fiinciful and exquisite wberev^ it is to be found 

One having ideal, large, with colour, form, and size JargSb 
will gaze, with intense aelight, upon a splendid and wdl* 
proportioned painting, and be able to appreciate its merits; 
and, with form and local, large or very large, upon a bcaR* 
tiful landscape, cascade, flower, &/c, ; with lang. and eompoi. 
large or very large, will employ many metaphors, hjrpcf- 
boles, and other figures of speech ; will express himself in 
a glowing and elevated style , and, with a full-eized and aa 
active brain, have the natural talents for becoming quite elo* 
quent in the expression of his thoughts and feelings : with 
hope large or very large, will have high flights of fancy, 
delight to indulge in the revelliijgs of his imaginatioii, and 
be enraptured with his own contemplations ; yet, if conceit 
is only moderate, his flights will be vivid and intense, bat 
not long-sustained, and he roust dash them off at the mo- 
meat, or they will vanish : with self-e. and compar. larger 
will not often allow an uncouth or a low expression to escape 
his lips, but will be disgusted with vulgarity : with only a 
moderate-sized head, and only full caus. and compar., will 
manifest more of refinement than scdidity ; of sound ihui 
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sense ; of rhetorick than logick ; of sickly delicacy than 
vigorous intellect ; of finely turned periods than importani 
ideas; and overload his style with figurative expressions: 
with combat, and destruct. large or very large, throw invec- 
tive into £he form of poetry : with large or very large indi- 
vid., event., and lang., may make a good speaker and writer, 
and a popular lecturer, yet will be indebted for these quali- 
ties more to his manner than to his matter — to his style than 
to his ideas ; may please the fancy, and communicate many 
&cts, yet will not reason closely or clearly : with amat. and 
adhes. large or very large, will take a special interest in sen- 
timental poetry which breathes much of the passion of love, 
and fires the fancy, and in romantick and dramatick compo- 
sition: with mirth, large, will relish humourous poet- 
ry, such as John Gilpin, the Dunciad, Beppo, &c. : with 
ven. and conscien. large, devotional and religious poetry : 
with the reflective faculties large or very large, will despise 
light and trashy poetry, or even that which, though beautiful 
in expression, is deficient in power of thought ; will relish 
only that which, while it flows in smooth and equal iftim- 
bers, bears upon its bosom a rich carffo of important ideas, 
and sound, moral sentiments ; and, if he attempt to compose 
poetry, will imbue it with much sound, practical sense, and, 
also, prefer those authors, both in poetry and prose, who em- 
ploy a glowing, elevated style, but pay far more attention to 
the arrangement and the argument tnan to the expression, &>c. 

Very large. — One having ideal, very large, will possess 
a rich and glowing fancy, and experience emotions accompani- 
ed with a kind of rapture and enthusiasm, or, rather, ecstacy ; 
be disgusted with that which is commonplace or imperfect ; 
be excessively fond of poetry and fiction ; an enthusiastick 
admirer of the fine arts ; and revel with ecstacy in the re- 
gions, of fancy. 

One having very large ideal., with very large adhes. and 
com par., and full lang., can make poetry of a high order, 
which will breathe forth the tenderest feelings of friendship ; 
and will consider the common standard of friendship so very 
low, and its exercise so imperfect, as to make him dissatisfied 
with life^ because he will be able to find few minds of kin- 
dred sympathy and pathos with his own ; will long for a 
world where friendship will be pure and perfect, and unmix- 
ed with the least alloy ; and mourn deeply over the imper- 
fections of human nature : with large perceptive organs, 
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large or very large reflective organs, and full or large mor* 
al organs, accompanied with an active and a full-sized brain, 
will be possessed of a deep fund of thought, which will flow 
in a style, rich, but not gaudy, copious and powerful, but not 
low or commonplace, splendid, but not bombastick ; will be 
admired for his talents, and beloved for his amiable qualities; 
will produce the best of sentiments, and yet manifest the 
most exquisite feelings ; and rise far above his fellow-roen, 
both in genius and virtue ; be devoted to belleslettre, the fine 
arts, and polite literature, and also to the more substantial 
branches of learning ; and, with full self-e., firm., and com- 
bat, will be qualified to become a sj^endid speaker ; will 
make almost any sacrifice in order to listen to a splendid or- 
atorical performance ; and will possess the feeling and the 
power of eloquence^ and poetry in the highest degree. 

The manifestations and descriptions under ideal, large, 
modified by an increase of the qualities imparted by it, will 
apply to ideal, very large. 

^Tv^PtTLL. — One having ideal, full, will possess considerable 
refinement of feeling, and some poetick fancy, yet they will 
be exercised only in a subordinate degree ; will be fond of 
poetry and the nne arts, yet not by any means devoted to 
them ; may relish po^ry for its sentiment or its argument, 
or the love it describes, the history or philosophy it imbodies, 
&c., more than for its glowing imagination or vivid fancy. 

One having ideal, full, with large or very large perceptive 
and reasoning faculties, will confine his attention chiefly to 
matters of fact, and to the investigation of first principles^ 
without reference to the splendour or the drapery of style ; 
express his thoughts in a straight-forward, plain, and forcible 
manner, with less reference to elegance and finish of style 
than to the facts and arguments ; prefer those speakers who 
do the same, and possess much more of the eloquence of 
ihoughi than of diction ; prefer plainness and utility to 
beauty and ornament ; and seem, at times, to possess less 
taste, and refinement, and delicacy of feeling, than is com- 
mendable. 

Moderate. — One having ideal, moderate, will seldom 
experience the glow and elevation of feeling which ideal, 
imparts, nor manifest a great share of refinement of feeling, 
nor express himself with elegance and taste ; will regard 
-poetry, belleslettres, the fine arts, polite literature, works of 
imagination, painting, sculpture, &c., with less enthusiaan, 
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and prefer plcdnness to ornament, and be rather plain and 
awkward, than polished and refined, in his manners, dress, 
&c., and, with seif-e. moderate, take up with inferiour arti- 
cles. 

The combinations and descriptions under ideal, large, re- 
versed, will convey to the mind of the reader a correct idea 
of the additional descriptions and combinations of moderate 
or small ideal. 

Small. — One having ideal, small, will be coarse and vul- 
gar in his manner of expression ; have but poor ideas of 
taste, of propriety, and beauty, and little relish for poetry or 
oratory, or fine writing, and be but a miserable judge of any 
thing of the kind ; will be coarse and uncouth in his man- 
ners, and very awkward, plain, and commonplace in every 
thing he says or does. 

The combinations and descriptions under ideal, full, and, 
also, those under ideal, large and very large, reversed, will 
apply to ideal, small. 

Very small. — One having ideal, very small, will be 
nearly destitute of the feelings and manifestations described 
as pertaining to this faculty. 

Location. — Ideal, is located upon the sides of the head, 
about the spot in which the hair begins to appear, upwards 
and backwards of construct., beneath the temporal ridge, 
and near its union with the parietal bone, and nearly in a 
line with compar., cans., and mirth. When large or very 
large, the sides of the head, where the hair makes its ap- 
pearance, are widened and heightened, but when it is small, 
they are narrow and depressed. 

22. IMITATION. 

Ability to represent, copy, describe, and do what ioe see done 
— the power of imitation and copying in general. 

Man is emphatically a creature of imitation. In perform- 
ing nearly all the actions of his life, the power of imitation 
is more or less important, and a 'want of it exhibits an essen- 
tial deficiency of character. In learning to speak or write 
either a foreign language, or our vernacular tongue, the fac- 
ulty of language furnishes us with words ; but it is imitation 
alone which enables us so to enunciate them as to make our* 
selves understood. 
15 
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The skill of the mechanick depends, in a very great de- 
gree, upon the extent of his imitative powers ] and the ges- 
uculations of the orator, by means of which Jhe often ex- 
presses more feeling, and makes a 4Stronger impression, than 
words could possibly convey, are the promptings of this kc- 
ulty. So vastl}( diversified, indeed, are the feelings and the 
practices of men, that, without some faculty to direct them 
into even the common usages of society, differeiu individu- 
als would hardly be recognised as belonging to the same 
race ; yet, with this faculty to give a degree oi uniformity to 
most of their habits and practices, and thus to attract them 
towards a common centre, it is easy to determine, not only 
in what country, but, frequently, in what section of the coun- 
try, the manners of an individual have been formed. Hence 
we infer, that man must be possessed of a primary &culty, 
the exclusive function of which is imitation in general. 
The experiments of the authors upon this organ, have been 
both numerous and satisfactory. 

Large. — One having imitat. large, will find it easy and 
natural for him to copy and represent, and possess both the 
ability and the disposition successfully to exercise this Ac- 
uity, either in his gesticulation, his manner of description, 
his talent for drawing and writing, his desire to adopt the 
manners of others, or in almost any thing else demanded 
by his circumstances in life, and his other Acuities. 

One having imitat. large, with construct, and the per- 
ceptive organs also large or very large, will manifest his 
imitative power in making after a pattern, in drawing, ^- 
graving, writing a copy-hand, &c. : with secret, ideal.,, and 
lang., only moderate, cannot mimick^ nor describe, nor act 
out any thing well ; but, with secret full or large, and ideal, 
individ., event., lang., and compar. large or very large, has 
a happy talent for description ; can relate anecdotes to ad- 
miration, a fund of which he will have always at command, 
so that he can always tell one story to match another ; can 
represent things which he wishes to describe, in so dear a 
manner, and act them out so naturally, that the hearer will 
seem to see just what the speaker wishes to convey ; by the ear- 
nestness of his manner,. his attitudes, gestures, the expression 
of his countenance, the apparent pathos of his feelings, &&, 
will make a far deeper impression than language alone could 
produce, and be able to heighten the effect by the addition 
of elegant, and even eloquent, delivery : with &rm, size^ cost 
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Struct., and ideal, large, will be capable of becoming an ex- 
cellent penman: with self-e. full, and ideal., individ., and 
lang. large, can readily adopt the manners and customs of 
those with whom he associates ; talk and act as others do ; 
and make himself easy and acceptable in almost any society 
in which he may be placed, &c. 

Very large. — One having imitat. very large, has a re- 
markable talent for imitating almost every thing he under- 
takes to imitate : with large secret., can conceal his real feel- 
ings, while he appears to feel what he does not : with large 
mirth., and moderate or small ven. and conscien., will have a 
propensity to ridicule religion by imitating the peculiarities 
of its professors : with large adhes., can assume the manners 
of a friend : with large or very large combat, destruct., 
self-e., and ideal., can mimick and portray the several pas- 
sions of haughtiness, of indignation, of revenge, of anger, 
contempt, &c. : with any of the other selfish organs large 
or very large, can imitate the several passions exercised by 
those faculties : with large or very large event., will notice 
all the actions and peculiarities of others, and be able to 
mimick them perfectly ; with large ideal, added, can ima- 
gine and represent the action appropriate to any given senti- 
ment, and express it to admiration; and, with large or 
very large lang. and event, added, can carry on a dialogue 
in several voices, and adapt the expression of his countenance 
to the feelings represented; can imitate the accents and 
brogue of the Englishman^ the Scotchman, the Irishman, 
the Frenchman, &c., and even imitate the forms of expres^ 
sion adopted by these different countrymen ; easily learn 
both to read and to speak foreign languages : with large or 
very large ideal., mirth., individ., event, lang., compar., and 
adhes., and full or large secret, and combat, is capable of be- 
coming a first-rate mimick and play-actor, and will have a 
predominant passion, and a remarkable talent, for the stage, 
and find it extremely difficult to avoid imitating the actions, 
conversation, style, &c., of others. 

Full. — One having imitat fulU will manifest this Acuity 
only in a subordinate degree, which will seldom amount to 
mimic-kry; still, its influence upon the whole character will 
be considerable, and mav be inferred from the descriptions 
and combinations of imitat large, by diminishing the influ- 
ence of imitat 

Moderate. — One having imitat moderate^ will possess 
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this power in only an inferiour degiee, and experience some 
difficulty in copying and describing ; fail to ijoapart a natural 
expression ana accuracy to his attempts at copying, and, with 
seffe., caus., and compar., large or very large, will disdain 
to copy others; prefer to strike out, and pursue, a path of his 
own ; fail to adapt himself to the customs of the society with 
which he is not familiar ; and will be original, if not eccen- 
trick, in his manner of thinking and acting : with secr^ 
only moderate or small, can never seem to feel otherwise 
than he really does. 

Other combinations and descriptions may be inferred from 
those under large and very large imitat. reverted. 

Shall. — One having imitat. smalU will have but little 
ability to imitate or copy, and none to mimick ; &il in his 
attempts to describe or represent, and will almost spoil a 
story by attempting, in relating it, to act out the several parts; 
will not be at all natural in his gestures, and be a poor 
penman, and experience great inconvenience from the defi- 
ciency of this faculty. 

The combinations and descriptions under imitat moderate, 
the influence of imitat. being still farther diminished, and 
also the descriptions and combinational under imitat large or 
very large, reversed^ or negatived, will generally apply to 
imitat. small. 

Very small. — One in whom imitat is very small, will 
manifest none of the power in question, and be utterly unable 
to imitate or copy. 

Location. — Imitat. is located upon the two sides of be- 
nev. When large, it extends nearly as &r back as the orgaa 
of benev., and the coronal sutures, and causes a protuber- 
ance, especially when marvel, is small, which runs down- 
ward from benev., and towards ideal, and construct 

23. MIRTHFULNESS. 

Thai faculty of the mind which looks at things through a 
ludicrous medium^ and thus forms humorous ideas and 

^ conceptions — a quick and lively perception of the ridicu- 
lous and the absurd — facetiousness^ pleasantry^ humour, 
wit, fun. 

That certain conceptions, ideas, opinions, and occurrences 
m life, are in themselves absurd and ridiculous, is a position 
that will readily be admitted. This being the case, it nlita* 
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rally follows, that the mind should be possessed of some pri- 
mary power or faculty, the office of which is to detect such 
absurdities, and expose their ridiculousness : and this office 
is performed by the faculty of mirthfulness. Its legitimate 
function seems to be to aid c^ius. and compar. in determining 
what is true, by intuitively discerning whatever in thought 
or argument, is ridiculous or absurd: and the fact, that 
mirth, is located by the side of caus., and in the same range 
with compar., caus:, and ideal, appears to strengthen the pro- 
bability of the correctness of this supposition. 

Unless we admit, that there is some primary feculty, the 
proper operation of which is to detect that • which is absurd 
and ridiculous per se, how are we to account for the prone- 
ness of mankind, when attempting to show the fallacy, or 
expose the sophistry, of arguments, to endeavour to make 
them appear ridiculous ? — how account for the very common 
method of reasoning by the reductio ad absurdum, the prin- 
cipal ingredient of which is, mirth. ? The fact is, the mind 
rests assured, that what is^ ridiculous, cannot be true ; or,, 
that the enlightened operation of mirth, is always in harma-. 
ny with the principles of reason and analogy. 

The existence of such a faculty as mirth., is rendered still 
more evident from a consideration of that general tendency 
of the human mind to make sport, to jest, joke, and seek for 
something that will raise a laugh; and, also, from the utility 
of such a feculty ; which may be inferred from the fact, that 
indulgence in laughter, merriment, lively conversation, hi- 
larity, and rational amusements, by promoting respiration, 
digestion, appetite, and the circulation of the fluids, contri- 
butes greatly to health and bodily vigour, and, likewise, by 
imjiarting buoyancy and elasticity to the spirits, greatly aug- 
ments the power and activity of the mind. The old adage, 
" laugh and be fat," though quaint, accords both with the 
philosophy of human nature, and the experience oif mankind, 
and, moreover, with man's phrenological developments. I^ 
then, according to the vulgar notion, ** every sigh drives a 
nail into our coffin," this argument shows, that "every laugh "^ 
should draw one out." 

Religionists often consider the exetcise of this fticnlty as 
wrong, nay, as wicked ; but the mere fact of its existence, 
sanctions its exercise, and even makes its proper exercise a 
virtue. 

Large. — One having mirth, large, has a quick and litrely 
*15* 
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Others, yet, without the aid of other faculties, will not him- 
self be remarkably quick to turn a joke: with large or very 
large destruct, combat., and com par., will be cogent and bi- 
ting in his attempts at wit, yet his wit will sting more than 
it will tickle, and be too harsh, and severe, and personal to 
please, and, consequently, will often give offence ; will, per- 
haps, frequently indulge his teasing and pestering propen- 
sity, yet his mirthful effusion will not be characterized so 
much by pure humour, as by satire and raillery; maybe 
eminent for his sarcastick and appropriate, if not ironical, 
comparisons, yet the whole point and ludicrousness of his 
jokes will turn upon the aptness of the comparison : with 
hope very large, may have a large share of glee and hilarity, a 
cheerful, lively disposition, and a sprightly mind ; enjoy a fine 
flow of spirits, and be exceedingly fond of amusements, yet 
the pure •* attick salt" will not highly season his mirthful 
effusions : with the assistance of other faculties, particularly 
of imitat., lang., secret., hope, and compar., may express what 
ludicrous ideas he has in so laughable a manner, act them 
out so naturally, and accompany them with so much quaiot- 
ness, as to create a great deal of sport, and pass for a real 
wit, yet he will owe more of this celebrity to his manner of 
communicating his witticism, than to the witticisms them- 
selves, or to the faculty of mirth; but, with secret., self-e, 
lang., individ., and event only moderate or full, will be un- 
able to give half the jest to his mirthful expressions which 
is contained in his ideas, and thus be generally considered 
as comparatively destitute of the faculty. 

M ODCRATE. — One having mirth, moderate, will generally 
look at things through the sober medium of fact ; seldom 
succeed well in his attempts at wit ; generally think of his 
jokes too late to make them ; and be more sober than jovial. 
One having mirth, moderate, with compar., combat., and de- 
struct. large, may be sarcastick, yet his jests will be too un- 
kind and harsh to please ; be more biting than humorous, 
and often give offence : with approbat., combat., and destruct 
large, will be unable to take a joke in good part, and, when 
rallied, frequently become angry : with self-e. and caus. only 
moderate or ful), approbat. large or very large, and secret. 
large, will frequently labour under the ftilse impression that 
he is the object of ridicule when he is not ; will be quite too 
jealous upon this point, and easily offended by jokes, espe- 
cially if they bear upon ftcta, dDc. 
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Smalim — One having mirth, small, will be likely to con- 
sider wit as either impertinent or silly ; will ratner lack 
sprightliness and vivacity in conversation and appearance; 
be slow to take a joke, or to appreciate a witticism, and 
slower still to make or turn one : with ven. and conscien. 
large or very large, and hope only moderate, will seldom 
smile, and probably think it wicked to do so : with appro- 
bat, and adhes. large or very large, will be extremely alive 
to the lashes of ridicule, and the finger of scorn, and greatly 
tormented by them ; and be completely confused and routed, 
when the battery of this organ is opened upon him. 

Very small. — One with this organ tjery small, will never, 
in any perceptible degree, manifest the functions exercised 
by this faculty. 

Loc/kTioN. — Mirth, is located beneath the temporal ridge, 
externally from caus., but a little lower, and nearly in the 
range of compar., caus., and ideal. 



ORDER II.— Intellectual Faculties. 

These Acuities constitute what is commonly termed Intel' 
led, as contra-distinguished from feeling, or emotion ; and 
have to do with three classes of things, the physical, the 
metaphysical, and the abstract ; or, in other words, vnth the 
various conditions, relations, and qualities of things, and 
with the physical, mental, and moral phenomena that are 
produced by the operation of those first -principles or causes 
by which these things and their respective phenomena are 
regulated and governed, as well as with the principles them- 
selves. 

They consist of two genera. The first genus embraces 
the Perceptive Faculties; and the second, the Reasoning 
Faculties. 



GENUS I. — Perceptive Faculties. 

These bring us into communion with the external world 
through the medium of the senses ; perceive natural objects 
and their conditions, physical qualities, and phenomena, and 
some of their relations, and collect facts and statistical infer* 
mation for the use of the other Acuities. 
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SPECIES I. — The Faculties of the External 

Senses. 

SENSATION OR FEELING. 

Cognizance of the impressions made^ and of the effects pro- 
ducedy upon the body by the contact of physical objects witli 
the nerves of sensation. 

Without a faculty of the mind whose legitimate office it is 
to perform this class of functions, the contact of physical ob- 
jects with the body, could produce no sensation — without 
this ever-watchful sentinel of our corporeal frame — whose 
organ ^through the medium of the nerves of sensation) per- 
vades the whole external surface of the body, including the 
intestinal canal — placed, as it is, to guard irom external in- 
jury, this delicate machine — to keep in tune this harp of a 
thousand strings, its safety would be put in constant jeopar- 
dy, and its organization, liable soon to be destroyed. Negli- 
gence here, even for a moment, might expose tne body to ir- 
reparable injury, and render this citadel of life liable to be 
taKen by the first rude hand that should assail it HeUce 
we infer the necessity of a distinct faculty whose ezelusdve 
office it is to perform the function of sensation. 

The principle, that such a contact of physical objects w^ 
the body as is calculated to injure it, causes pairi^ which poki 
warns us of danger, and that such a contact as is beneficial 
to it, produces a pleasurable sensation, will generally hold 
good, and bear the scrutinizing test of experiment. To man, 
then, as- a corporeal being, this facult}'- is indispensable. It 
is, in short, the natural instinct in him which intuitively 
comprehends those principles that regulate the preservatioii 
of the body from external injury, and is likewise in per^set 
harmony with those principles. 

The mediate function of the sense of feeling, is common- 
ly called toucK of which the sphere of activity is very con- 
siderable and important. The nerves of this faculty are 
closely combined with those of voluntary motion ; and the 
two kinds together, may assist the functions of all the inter- 
nal faculties, as well the affective as the intellectual. Hence 
the reason why the nerves of feeling and the nerves of mo- 
tion are so intimately connected with the organs of the af 
fective and the intellectual &culties. 
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This Acuity is much more active in some animals than in 
others ; and we find that the nerves of sensation are much 
larger in the former than in the latter. In combination with 
large cautiousness, this faculty produces that dread of pain, 
which is often worse than the pain itself, and that instinctive 
shrinking from corporeal suffering, which it endeavours to 
avoid. 

For a more extensive analysis of this faculty, as well as 
of the other external senses, the reader is referred to the ex- 
cellent remarks upon the subject in Dr. Spurzheim*s work 
upon Phrenology. 

SIGHT. 

Vision — fower of taking cognizance of the appearance of 
physical objects Jyy means of the optical organs. 

There exist in nature certain optical laws, the object of 
which is to furnish animated beings with a knowledge, of 
the physical world by means of the eye and its accompany- 
ing apparatus. Mankind intuitively understand and apply 
these laws or principles of vision, and see just as well with- 
out any theoretical or scientifick knowledge of them as with. 
Since, then, this power of vision is possessed intuitively, and 
is exercised by a given portion of the brain, the induction is 
obvious, that men, and, indeed, all animals that see at all, 
possess an innate, primary power, the proper function of 
which is to see. 

The feict that new-born infants possess the power of vision 
but imperfectly, does not at all militate against the foregoing 
conclusion, for, it is well known, that, at the birth, their eyes 
are in an imperfect state, and are not able to receive, modify, 
and transmit strong impressions of light, until they are 
about six weeks old. Hence, it is only by degrees that the 
eye of a child becomes fit to perform its natural function 
with full power ; but, as soon as the powers of this organ 
are fully matured, a child can see, and without either habit 
or education^ just as well and as accurately as the greatest 
philosopher. The same argument will apply to all animals 
whose organs of vision are imperfect at the birth. 

It is, moreover, a singular fact, that that portion of the 
brain in which the optick nerve terminates, or. in phrenolog- 
ical language, the organ of seeing, is found, in different an- 
imals, to be proportionate to their power of vision — is found, 
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for example, many times larger ia the eagle and the hawk, 
than in other animals of a corresponding size in which the 
power of vision is much weaker. 

Defects in noticing and recollecting the form and colour 
of objects, are often attributed to the power of vision, when, 
in &ct, they belong exclusively to imperfections in the facul- 
ties of form and colour. For example ; one whose sight is 
perfectly good, and who is deficient in the faculty of form, 
but possessed of a large organ of colour, often finds it ex- 
tremely difficult accurately to ascertain by the eye, and to 
recollect, the configuration of an object, when, at the same 
time, he gets a distinct idea of its colour ; but, with form 
large, and colour small, can readily judge of its shape, but 
not of its colour. Many cases illustrative of these points, 
iiave fallen under the ohservation of the authors, some of 
which will be stated in another part of this work. 

Allusion is here made to these facts as clearly showing 
the necessity of the mind's possessing the faculties of foHn 
and colour^ as distinct from that of vision^ in order perfectly 
to perform some of its ordinary functions. 

HEARING. 

Power of taking cognizance of sounds hy means of the aw 

diiory apparatus. 

It cannot be denied, that the principles of acousticks ex- 
ist in nature, nor that all animals possessed of an auditory 
apparatus, are capable of perfectly applying these principles, 
unaided by habit or instruction : and hence it follows, that 
the faculty of hearing is a primary power of the human 
mind. 

As has been shown in regard to the sense of vision, that 
seeing is its sole function, so can it be proved with reference 
to the auditory feculty, that hearing is its only function. The 
common and prevailing opinion, that an individual possesses 
the faculty of tune or melody of sourids, and the gift of 
speech, in proportion to the acuteness and perfection of his 
auditory apparatus and the excellence of his voice, can easily 
be shown to be erroneous. The question may be put to the 
most superficial observer, whether all those wno have equal- 
ly good hearing and fine voices, possess an equal talent for 
musick, or equal fluency of speech. Indeed, the authors are 
prepar^ to prove, by many &ct8 that they have witnessed. 
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that many indiyiduak whoae voices and hearing are excel* 
lent, but who are defective in the organ of tune, are not ca* 
pable of distingoif hing one tune, or one note, from another. 
How is it, that, among birds, the song of the male is &r more 
melodious than that of the female? Can it be, that the au- 
ditory or the vocal apparatus of the one is less perfect thaa 
that of the other? 

But, that the sense of hearing cannot produce musick, is 
evident from the fact, that the auditory apparatus is excited 
solely by sounds from without, whereas, musick must pro- 
ceed from an internal impulse given by a primary faculty of 
the mind, for it is impossible that the first musician could 
have previously heard the sounds which he produced. It i^ 
well known, too, that musicians who have lost their hearing, 
continue to compose. Singing birds, also, when hatched by 
strange f€males, instead of employing the notes of their adopt- 
ed parents, sing naturally, and without any instruction, the 
song of their species. 

In regard to the faculty of speech, we know that the nah 
ural language of every animal, is that which is peculiar to 
its species, and that its perfection does not particularly de- 

Eena upon the perfection or imperfection of its Acuity of 
earing. A duckling reared by a hen, does not adopt the 
language of the hen ; nor does the young robin hatched bj 
the bluebird, learn the chirp of the bluebird. A kitten raiflh 
ed with a dog, does not learn to bark; nor does alambrai^' 
ed among cattle, learn to low : but each animal naturally 
adopts the language of its species. 

So, in artificial language, as there is no natural connexion 
between the names or sounds employed to denote certain ol^ 
jects, and the things signified, it is evident, that, in the for- 
mation, and use of words, 3ome other faculties of the mind 
are more intimately concerned than the sense of hearing. 
When we pronounce the word book, the sound suggests to the 
hearer the idea of the thing signified ; but it would be ab- 
surd to suppose, that either his auditory apparatus, or his 
organs of speech, conceived the idea of a book. The con- 
ception was formed by his internal Acuities alone. The 
reason why the monkey cannot talk, is not because it ia 
destitute of the faculty of hearing, or of the proper organs 
of the voice ; but because it has not the faculty of language, 
and certain other internal faculties, which are necessary to 
16 
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the formation of words, and the application of them to the 
Tarious conceptions of the mind. 

Thus it is obvious, that the function of the sense of hear- 
ing, is confined to the production of impressions called sounds; 
and that the production of melody and language, depend upon 
other intellectual faculties. 

TASTE. 

Gustatory sensation produced by food, and, also, by other 

substances. 

^ This feculty differs materially in its function from that of 
alimentiveness, to which it seems to be but the handmaid. 
Alimentiveness produces hunger, and a relish for food, and, 
without the assistance of taste, would be but a blind instinct, 
producing merely the desire to feed ; while taste, acting as 
the caterer for alimentiveness, is capable of being exercised 
upon substances which can, and which cannot, be converted 
into food, and of selecting the one, and rejecting the other. 

That this faculty, in its ordinary state in civil society, does 
not, under all circumstances, inform us what is, and what is 
not, adapted to the nourishment and health of the body, will 
readily be admitted ; but that, unpampered by luxury, and 
unperverted by cookery, it would be capable of doing so, is 
highly probable. Among the lower order of animals — in 
beasts, birds, and fishes, where it is unperverted, it secures 
this object to perfection, abundant evidences of which aw 
furnished by natural history. Why, then, should it not, in 
its natural state, be equally perfect and serviceable in man? 
Analogy would certainly give an affirmative answer to this 
interrogatory. 

SMELL. 

Olfactory sensation — cognizance of the scent or odour of 

objects. 

By means of this faculty, the material world acts upon 
man and animals from a distance. When detached, odor- 
ous particles come in contact with the olfactory nerve, they 
inform us of the existence, and some of the qualities, of the 
bodies from which they are separated. Taste has been de- 
scribed as the purveyor of alimentiveness; and smell may 
be denominated the pioneer of taste, and assistant handmaid 
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of alimentiveness ; for it often acts as the guide to taste in 
selecting food, and frequently decides upon what is goodi, 
anfd what is bad, without the assistance of taste. 

But the office of smell is by no means confined to the se- 
lecting of food. Its function decides upon the agreeableness 
or disagreeableness of the sensation produced by all odours 
that are wafted to the ol&ctory nerve; and here its office ceases. 
It may be remarked, however, that the pleasurable or opposite 
sensation produced by an odour, depends much upon the habk 
of the individual, or the training of the faculty ; for odours 
that are delightfal to some individuals, are unendurable to 
others. Some persons take great delight in scenting them^ 
selves and their clothes with musk, burgamot, cologne, &c.; 
whilst to others, these smells are an abomination. 

Some of the lower animals excel man in the acutene» of 
their smell, as their olfactory apparatus is larger. 

Odours act powerfully upon the brain. Hence, the appli- 
cation of stimuli to the ol&ctory nerves, often revive^ sensi- 
bility in cases of suspended anmiation^ 

MOTION. 

The existence of a mental fticulty, the exclusive o^ce of 
which is to superintend and direct the action of the muscles, 
has not ye\ been demonstrated, but is considered as quite 
probable. 

SPECIES II. — ^OssERTiNe and Knowing Faculties. 
For a description of these Acuities, see page 50. 

24. INDIVIDUALITY. 

power of noticing single objects as separate existences, and 
of considering each as a distinct identity and individu- 
ality — desire to see and kn^ow, and to examine objects — / 
curiosity to see things — fowtr of observation. 

The material world is composed of single objects, arranged 
and combined into one grand whole ; but without a fticulty 
whose function it is to individualize these objects, and take 
cognizance of them one by one as distinct and separate ex- 
istences and entities, mankind would perceive them only as 
a conhised and indistinct mass, and be unable to distinguish 
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one single thing from another. It is doubtful* indeed, whether, 
without such a &culty, we could form clear notions, or dis- 
tinct ideas, upon any subject 

This feculty gives the dfesire, accompanied with the ability* 
to become acquainted with objects as mere existences, without 
reference to their qualities, such as form, size, colour, weiglit. 
&c, or ta their modes of action ; and, inasmuch as it leads 
to observation, it becomes an important element in a literary 
taste and talent 

' Large. — One having individ. large^ has a great curioei^ 
to see and examine whatever comes within the range of h« 
observation ; is deeply interested in the mere examination of 
individual objects, aside from their causes, uses, relationi, 
and conditions ; is quick to see what is passing* around hii&f 
and allows few things that come within the range of his vision, 
to escape his observation ; is a close and practical observer 
of men and things ; and, by associating his thoughts and 
arguments with some visible object, and by thus giving them 
a distinct identity and individuality, imparts to them a pecu- 
liar clearness and definiteness, and seeming tangibility. 

One having individ. large, with event also large or very 
large, will not only be quick to see what is passing arouna 
him, but, also, have an excellent memory of what he has 
seen ; 'with large or very large compar. added, will not <mlj^ 
Jiave the ability of comparing things together, and notiitf 
wherein they resemble, or wherein they differ from, each 
other, but will also take great delight in this exercise; with 
good advantages, will possess a rich fund of general and partic- 
ular knowledge ; a ready command of &cts, and a great fond- 
ness for reading and study, and have the requisite talent and 
disposition to become a superiour natural scholar; yet, to 
became a finished scholar, he must also possess form, local., 
ideal, and cans, large or very lare^e: with large caua, 
will first notice things in their mdividual capacity, and then 
investip^ate their relations of cause and effect, their design 
and utility, and the effects they are capable of producing ; or, 
in other words, will be a close observer of things, and, also, 
•trongly inclined to philosophize upon them ; and, with the rea- 
aooing organs very large, will observe closely, yet reason more 
than observe ; have excellent ideas, and also impart to them 
a clearness and tangibility that will render them easy to be 
understood, and thus greatly add to their power ; and, with 
the addition of large form, will be an enthusiastick and a 
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successful investigator of human nature, and generally form 
correct opinions of the character and talents of men by their 
physiognomy, conversation, deportment, &c., and can suc- 
cessfully 9pply himself both to details and general princi- 
ples: with ideal, lar^e or very large, will regard objects 
as clothed with peculiar splendour, natural beauty, high per- 
fection, &c. 

Very large. — One having individ. very large, will pos- 
sess an unconquerable desire to see, see, see — whatever it is 
possible for him to see ; before he is aware of it, will take 
up things and look at them, even when propriety would re- 
quire him to leave them untouched ; have a prying curiosity, 
to become acquainted with things as mere existences ; can 
hardly rest satisfied without thoroughly exploring and sur- 
veying every thing within the reach of his observation ; is 
a real looker, and even given to gazing, or, perhaps, to sta- 
ring : with caus. only full, looks much more than thinks, and 
is so much devoted to the examination of objects, that his 
power of abstract thought is thereby weakened, or, at least, 
frequently interrupted by the operation of this Acuity ; finds 
it difficult to confine his attention to abstract contemplations, 
because {t is so frequently arrested by physical objects ; will 
be given to personification, and, with compar. large, to met^ 
aphor, simile, &c., and be apt to consider mere abstract ideas 
or notions, such as virtue, vice, justice, reason, &c., as per^ 
sonal identities ; may readily learn things, but will not pos- 
sess an unusual share of depth of intellect, &c. 

The additional manifestations and combinations of tnd> 
vid. very large, may be inferred from those described under 
individ. large, the compar. of the reader being allowed to 
supply the increased influence of individ. 

Full. — One having individ. full, with the reasoning or- 
gans large or very large, will reason much more than ob- 
serve, think more than look, and examine objects chiefly as 
connected with their causes, relations, effects, qualities, uses, 
&c. : with moderate event, will be liable to forget things, 
and have but an indiflerent memory of facts ; will manifest 
some curiosity to examine objects, and see whatever cornea 
in his way, yet not be at much pains merely to gratify hit 
looking propensity, and will not be distinguished, either for 
his observing powers, or for the want of them. 

Moderate. — One having moderate individ., will besdiae- 
what deficient in his powers of observation \ ViVTei«£&istW^ 
J6» 
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timet ideas of thin^, and describe tbem rather in a summaiy 
and general, than m a particular, manner, and, with the rea- 
soning organs large or very large, be much more engrossed 
with general principles than with their details, and more in- 
terested in investigating the cawes, reasons, and relations of 
things, than with their physical qualities. 

Small. — One having individ. small, will &il to obsene 
what is passing around him ; take little interest in the mere 
examination of objects; have little of that prying curiosity 
to see fmd handle things, which is imparted by large indi- 
vid. ; often have but indistinct notions of objects which he' 
has seen ; &il to identify particular things, be vague in his 
descriptions of them, and nnd attention to details and the mi- 
nutiae of business, unpleasant, an4 not suited to the chai;acter 
of his intellect 

The descriptions and combinations mentioned under indi- 
vid. large, reversed^ or read with a negative added to thenit 
will apply to individ. small. 

Very shall. — One having very small individ., will re- 
gard things, as it were, in a mass ; see nothing which is not 
forced upon his attention ; seldom regard objects in their in- 
dividual capacity, and, with marvel, small, may be led to 
doubt even his own personal identity. 

tjOCATioN.--<-Individ. is located at the root of the nose, 
and when large, it separates the eyebrows from each other, 
and, causes them, as they approach the nose, to arch ; but, 
when small, the eyebrows nearly meet, and are nearly hori- 
zontal. 

The organ of individ. is generally much larger in children 
than in adults ; which goes far to show, that it is highly 
useful in the process of forming ideas: indeed, aided by 
cOmpar., whose office it is to compare things together, and by 
event., which remembers what is observed and coropardl, 
^and botl^ of which are found highly developed in children,) 
it constitutes the great medium of intellectual converse with 
the material world, and assists us in treasuring up most di 
the knowledge which we acquire. 

25. FORM. 

That mental power which takes cognizance of the shape or 
configuration of objects, and recollects them. 

A Mr. Qibson, of Washington, D. C, suggested to one 
of tbe authors, the idea that the superfices, or shape, of oh- 
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jects, consists of nothing more than angles connected by 
straight or curved lines^ and that these constitute the /orm of 
objects ; and, moreover, that the faculty of form observes and 
recollects these angles, and size, the length of the lines con- 
necting them. This view of the subject, is, at least, ingen- 
ious, and worthy of examination. 

That no material object can exist without possessing the 
property of form or shape, is a self-evident proposition ; 
ana without some mental power the function of which is 
to convey to the individual a distinct idea of the forms of 
different objects, no such idea could possibly enter the mind, 
any more than could the idea of the colour of an object 
without an organ of vision and a faculty of colour, or that 
of a savour or an odour without the faculty of taste or of 
smell. To the perfection of the human mind, then, some 
"fiiculty whose office it is to take cognizance of the various 
forms of objects, becomes absolutely necessary. 

The nature and operation of this &culty, may be inferred 
from the principle wnich proves the necessity of its existence. 

Large. — One having form large, finds it easy to observe 
and retain forms ; readily catches tne distinct appearance of 
things, and recollects them for a longtime; generally at- 
tributes certain shapes to particular things which he hears 
described, and even to immaterial objects, &c. 

One having form large, with individ. large, both notices, 
and recollects, the faces and countenances of those whom he 
sees, and thus is enabled to know a great many persons : 
with individ. only moderate, does not notice the shape or the 
physiognomy of persons with sufficient accuracy to obtain a 
clear idea ot their appearance, but, when his attention is once 
arrested by any^ thinff special, and he has obtained a distinct 
impression of its looks, he seldom forgets it : with individ. 
and local, large or very large, when he sees a person a second 
time, will generally be able to identify and locate him^ though 
he may be unable to call his name, and, with event, large, 
will not only recollect that he has seen him before, but 
often, where ne has seen him, and also many incidents which 
transpired at the time, and yet may feel mortified that he 
cannot call him by name : with imitat. very large, will be 
able to copy from memory : with large or very large indi- 
vid., size, local., order, and compar., will have all the talent re- 
quisite for becoming la good naturalist, botanist, anatomist, and 
chymist, and, with ideal also large or verj Va.T%;&^^9r^ «i2^ 
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Tience the greatest delight in the pursuit of these branches 
of science : with construct, size, and imitat. large or very 
large, will be able to give the proper shape to the articles he 
may make, &c. : with size large, can read writing that is in- 
distinct, and, with individ. also largie, easily learn to read cor- 
rectly, and seldom miscal a word. 

To the mechanick, the artist, the naturalist, the anatomist, 
the botanist, and all those in publick life who have to trans- 
act business with many individuals, a large development of 
this faculty, is not only of the greatest utility, but even indis- 
pensable to success. 

Very large. — One having form very large, obtains, as 
it were, by intuition, a distinct impression of the form of the 
objects he sees ; will very seldom forget the shape or the ap- 
pearance of things he has once seen ; if he once fairly looks 
at a person, will almost always know him vtrhen he meets 
him again ; be able to recognise individuals even by a par- 
tial view of their face, by seeing them at a distance, &c. ; 
can readily discover family resemblances, and also detect dif- 
ferences in the looks of persons and things; frequently re- 
collects the name of a person by remembering its appear- 
ance upon paper ; can readily detect typographical errours, 
and, with lang. large, easily learn to spell correctly ; can see 
things that are very minute or indistinct, or at a great dis- 
tance, and, with size and individ. large or very large, can 
read very fast and very correctly, and at a distance which 
would enable ordinary form ana individ. hardly to perceive 
that there were letters : with large or very large local., will 
be able to study botany, mineralogy, g^eology, anatomy, and 
all the natural sciences with remarkable ease and success, &c. 

The additional descriptions and combinations under form 
large, modified by an increase of the quality imparted by 
form, will apply to form very large. 

Full. — One having form full, after seaing an individual 
several times, and becoming somewhat familiar with his 
looks, will be able to recollect his physiognomy and appear- 
ance, yet cannot be considered as remarkable for this power ; 
will have a respectable memory of faces and countenances, 
yet a long interval will weaken, or, perhaps, nearly obliter- 
ate, his recollection of them, especially of those with whom 
he is but partially acquainted ; upon meeting those whom he 
has before seen, will have an indistinct recollection that he 
has seen them, but will be less certain and distinct in his re- 
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collection, than if it had baen produced by large or very 
large form. 

One haTing form full, with individ. large or yery large, 
will have a very good recollection of the countenances, form, 
and gait of persons, and partly because he is so great an ob^ 
server; but, with individ. only moderate, will hare but an 
indifferent memory of such things, partly because he will 
fiiii to notice them so particularly as to obtain a clear and 
fixed impression of their shape, appearance, &c., and partly 
because his memory of those which he does observe, is not 
remarkably tenacious. 

Moderate. — One having moderate form, retains only an 
indistinct and confused memory of persons, animals, and 
difier^it objects, and must see them several times in order to 
know them again, especially after a considerable lapse of 
time; is often quite uncertain whether he has, or has not, 
aeen individuals whom he meets ; is capable of making but 
moderate prc^ess in the study of the natural sciences ; can- 
not clearly distinguish forms at a distance, nor certainly 
identify a person or an object until he is near it, or has a 
full view a[ k ] will make many mistakes in reading ; find 
it difficuh to read hand-writing, especially if it is not very 
plain, &c. 

The additional manifestations and combinations of form 
moderate, may be inferred £rom a negative of those under 
fiirm larga 

Small, or vert small. — One having form 5fii«/2 or very 
$mall, will be exceedingly troubled by forgetfulness of per- 
sons ; may meet an individual one day, and even converse 
with him, and not recognise him at a subsequent meeting, 
«(ven though it may be very soon after : with approbat large» 
will feel mortified on account of this deficiency, and endeav- 
our to notice and recollect shapes, yet his eflR>rts will be una- 
vailing ; in reading, will miscal many words, especially if the 
print is fine or indistinct, and hardly be able to decipher 
hand-writings : with individ. large, will see those whom he 
chances to meet, but will seldom notice the expression of 
their countenance, appearance, &c., and, therefore, not often 
recollect them ; but, with individ. small, neither sees nor no- 
tices those whom he meets ; so that, even those with whom 
he is quite intimate, are sometimes not recognised by him. 

The descriptions and combinations under form moderate^ 
modified by a diminuticrn of the power of fimn« and also 
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those under form large and very large, reversed^ will apply 
to form small or very small. 

Location. — ^Form is located upon the two sides of the 
crista galli, and, when large or very large» causes great 
breadth between the eyes, and sometimes turns them out- 
wards ; but, when small, they more nearly approach eacli 
other. 

26. SIZE. 

IViat menial power which takes cognizance of magnitude 
and proportion — ability to judge of length, breadth^ 
height, depth, distance, t^c. 

Since no material object can exist without occupying 
spa^t, it necessarily follows, that magnitude or bulk is a nat- 
ural property of matter >: and hence it also follows, that the 
human miaa would be defective, were it not possessed of a 
distinct faculty the proper function of which is to distinguish 
tiiis property of matter. Without such a faculty, man eould 
not distinguish the difference between a mountain and a 
mde-hill, a river and a rill, an ocean and a fountain. 

That the faculty of form cannot execute the function at- 
tributed to size, is clearly shown by the fact, that there exists 
no proportion between the shape of an object and its magni' 
tude or biUk. The configuration of certain things, may be 
the same, but their size widely difierent. Nature would be 
at fault, therefore, did she not endow man with a separate 
&culty adapted to the cognizance of each of these properties 
of matter. 

Again, the place, position, weight, and colour of objects 
are conditions or properties each demanding a separate Ac- 
uity of the mind to judge of it. 

Large. — One having size large, will be able to judge 
very correctly of the height, length, distance, middle, centre, 
magnitude, &c., of objects ; to determine with considerable 
accuracy, whether given points are on a water level; to 
judge very nearly of the weight of animals, men, and 
other objects by their size, ascertained merely by looking at 
them ; by a cast of the eye, can readily determine aboiit how 
much is, or can be, enclosed in a certain space ; whether a 
given thing is in an exact perpendicular or horizontal posi- 
tion, and will, in this way, always measure objects with a 
view to ascertain these and similar points ; will judge quite 
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accurately in regard to the centre of a circle, the size of an 
angle, and proportion generally, &c. 

One having size large, with form and construct, large, will 
have a very correct, mechanical eye, by which he will be 
often guided instead of by measuring-instruments ; with imitat. 
and local, added, can draw by the eye mathematical and 
other figures with great accuracy ; decide correctly upon the 
qualities of proportion and magnitude, and impart these 
qualities to his drawings and mechanical operations ; and, 
with weight added, is naturally a first-rate marksman, and 
will need comparatively but littl6 practice to make himself 
quite expert with fire-arms, &c. In Col. Crocket, these or- 
gans were all developed in an remarkable degree. 

Very daroe. — One having size very large, will possess 
the powers described under the head of size large, in an ex- 
traordinary degree — be able to form his judgment of the 
magnitdde, distance, &c. of objects with surprising accuracy, 
and, as it were, by intuition ; seldom need to employ instru- 
ments to measure with, because he will be able to measure 
so accurately by the eye, and calculate size correctly where 
no instrument can be employed ; seemingly Avithout an effort, 
will be able to detect even a slight deviation from a hori- 
zontal, a perpendicular, or a rectangular position, and be 
greatly annoyed by it ; and not only perform all those func- 
tions described under size large, but execute them with as- 
tonishing accuracy and facility. 

The combinations under size large, will hold good when 
applied to size very large, except that the degree of the pow- 
er of ide organ, must be much increased. 

Full. — One having size full, will possess a respectable 
share of the power described under size large, yet will not 
be distinguished for this talent ; will manifest a deficiency of 
this faculty only when he is called upon to measure either 
long distances, or short ones with considerable precision ; 
and possess a sufiicient share of this power for all ordinary, 
practical purposes. 

Moderate. — One having moderate size, will be able, by 
practice, to measure short distances by the eye, especially 
m those things with which he is acquainted, yet will not be at 
all distinguished for his accuracy in doing it; find considerable 
difficulty in comparing difierent magnitudes, and will have 
but an indifferent, mechanical eye. 

^MA]:;L.—^One having size smalt, will be decisively defr 
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cient in the power and qualities described under size large j*^ 

be very inaccurate in his judgment of distance and propor 

tionate bulk ; and entirely fail in his descriptions and com- — 
parisons of the size of objects. 

The descriptions and combinations under size large andJi 
very large, when reversed, or read with & negative, will 
ply to size small. 

Very small. — One having size ver^ small, will form ex- 
tremely inadequate ideas of proportionate size, and, indeed, 
of size generally, and hardly understand the meaning of the 
term. 

Location. — Size is located at the internal termination of 
the eyebrows, and develops itself on the two sides of the root 
of the nose. When it is large, it causes the internal portion 
of the eyebrow to project, or shelve, over the internal portion, 
of the eye nearly an inch ; but, when moderate or small, it 
is nearly perpendicular from the inner comer of the eye to 
that of the eyebrow. By inserting the thumb into the angle 
formed by the arch of the eye and the nose, when the organ, 
is large or very large, and weight only* moderate, a protu- 
berance will easily be observed, in shape somewhat reseoe 
bling a bean. 

27. WEIGHT. 

Intuitive perception and application of the principles of 
specifick gravity — ability to judge of the force and resist- 
ance of bodies, and of equilibrium — to preserve the ceu' 
tre of gravity, ^c. 

The whole physical world (including man, of course) is 
under the influence of the laws of attraction or gravitation. 
By their all-pervading influence, these laws bind together 
the whol^ material universe. They hold the sun, the moon, 
the stars, and the planets in their orbits as they perform their 
respective journeys through the trackless fields of space ; 
cause the winds to blow, the waters to flow, the seasons to 
return, and chain to the earth all things that rest upon its 
sur&ce. They also bind together those innumerable parti* 
cles of matter which enter into the composition of all the 
different material substances that exist ; and but for their op- 
eration, these various particles of matter which compose the 
universe, could never have been held together for a moment, 
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but must havB bom promiscuously scattered and afloat 
throughout the illimitable tracts of immensity. But for the 
operation of these laws, the earth would still be ** without 
fonn and void," and no animate or inanimate thing would 
have existence. 

By some philosophical writers, a distinction has been 
made between the attraction of cohesion, and the attraction 
of gravitation; but, unless it can clearly be shown, that 
there is a difference between that primary power which 
brings the particles of matter together, and that which holds 
them together, this distinction between the two kinds of at- 
traction, will prove a distinction without a difference, and, 
consequently, not a proper one. Can such a difference be 
shown? or can it be shown, that the principle or power 
which brings together the larger masses of matter, diflfers 
from that which binds together the particles of the smaller 
masses ? 

The object of these remarks, however, is not so much to 
prove, or disprove, a difference between the laws of cohesion 
and the laws of gravitation, as to throw out the general idea, 
that for every set of laws in nature, and their accompanying 
phenomena, with which man has to do, he requires a distinct 
faculty of the mind, adapting him to these laws and phenom- 
ena ; and that, therefore, if the attraction of cohesion is gov- 
erned by one set of principles, and the attraction of gravita- 
tion, by another, each of these sets requires a separate faculty 
of the mind. 

The faculty of weight has to do, mainly, with those prin- 
ciples which relate to the specifick gravity of bodies, in 
judging of the consistency, density, softness, hardness, light- 
ness, and heaviness or resistance of bodies — qualities which 
ctnnot be decided upon by the mere sense of feeling or touch. 

Large. — One having weight large, will seldom lose his 
balance, even in difficult positions, and the instant he has 
lost the centre of gravity, be warned by this faculty, and di- 
rected to the muscular effort requisite to regain it ; seldom 
slip or fall ; readily adapt himself to the (aws of specifick 
gravity generally, and apply them to the accomplishment of 
his designs ; can sling a stone, pitch a quoit, &c., very near 
the mark; will naturally and intuitively understand the laws 
of momentum, staticks, and resistance ; if much accustomed 
to riding on horseback, can be thrown only with great diffi- 
culty ; will easily learn to skate, and take great delight in 
17 
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Ifae eiercise, and seldom fisill upon the iOBrj with gintt 
case, can balance things which those with weight small, caft- 
not, and perform other feats of a similar nature with appa- 
rent ease and intuition ; will walk up6n a pole or a spar 
stretched across a stream, the frame oi a building, a fenoe^^ 
&c., without failing, or fearing to fiedl, especially if selfe. ii 
larffe ; and, with construct, form, and caas.'^arge orvert' larg^ 
will intuitively understand the power and the principles of 
machinery, and skilfully apply them to effect mechanical op- 
erations ; is capable of becoming a good machinist, and, witti 
large or very large size, individ., local., and calcu. added, a 
first-rate engineer, or superintendent of machinery ] cati, at 
once, comprehend and apply the principles of hydraulicka^ 
hydrostaticks, poeumaticks, &c., and judge of powers and 
projectile forces with uncommon feciiity and accuracy. 

Very large. — One having very large weight, will pos- 
sess the powers described under weight large, but in a much 
higher degree, so much so as to stand out alone, and excite 
4he astonishment of those who witness his skill : — and all 
4his he will be able to do seemingly by intuition, and with- 
out effort. 

Full. — ^One having weight full, will apply the principles 
of weight, balancing, equilibrium, and resistance, with sufB- 
eient fecility and correctness to get along with the ordinary 
business of life, but will not be remarkable for this quality; 
aided by considerable practice, may possess those powers 
described under the head of weight large, yet they will be 
the result of practice more than of nature, &^. 

Moderate: — One having weight moderate, where only a 
moderate share of this faculty is required, as in the case of 
.walking, running, &c., may manifest little, if any, deficiency 
in this respect, yet will not possess those powers descriHld 
under the head of weight large ; will be liable occasionally 
M> lose his bailance, to stumble, and, perhaps, &11, and to be 
thrown from a skittish horse ; to experience dizziness, espe- 
cially over running water, or from heights; will not be 
ab\e to throw a (yioit, stone, or other missile, just high enough, 
or low enough, just hr enough to the right or left, and with ex- 
actly momentum enough to hit the mark, dbc. One having 
weight moderate, with liarge or very large iraitat., form, and 
construct, will be able to use tools with great skill, yet will be 
no machinist, and will not readily and intuitively understand 
the operation and the powers of machinery, &c. The probabil* 
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ity is, that shooting ruiming or flying game, depends more 
upon weight than upon any other &culty. 

SMAI.L. — One having small weight, will be decisively de^- 
ficrent in those qualities described under weight large and 
* yery large ; can be easily thrown from his balance, or from 
a horse \ frequently stunables, and, with large or very largn 
cautious., will fear to trust himself where he is liable to fall^ 
because he will feel unsafe, &C. 

Very small. — One having weight very small, will be 
eJCtremely deficient in all those functions which belong to 
this Acuity, and be liable to be thrown to the earth by slight 

causes. 

Location. — Weight is located adjoining to size, and a 
little internally from the middle of the arch of the eye. It 
is generally moderate or small in the American head. 

28. COLOUR. 

Ability to perceive and recollect the various colours of olh 
jects, to compare them, and judge of the harmony or dis^ 
cord of their different shades when mingled. 

In speaking of vision, it was remarked, that the eye could 
perceive the rays of light, and be agreeably or disagreeably 
affected by their various modifications or colours, but, thai 
an ability to conceive the relations of colours, and compare 
them, to judge of their harmony or discord, and remember 
their teints, must depend upon another faculty of the mind; 
otherwise, all painters who possess equally good eyesicht^ 
and who have had the same amount of practice, would be 
equally happy in colouring : but this is by no means the 
^ase. 

The organ of colour is larger and more active in women 
than in men, and in some nations, and some individuals, than 
in others. Indeed, the authors have seen many persons who 
were possessed of excellent powers of vision, but who wera 
utterly incapable of distinguishing (except black and white) 
one colour from another. Many other similar cases are also 
on record — all of which go to prove, that nature, in perfect- 
ing her own handiwork, has seen fit to bestow upon the hiBh 
man mind, a primary Acuity whose sole function it is to per- 
ceive, aad judge oi colours. 

Large. — One having colour large, will readily notica 
and rememberji and be able to compare, difierent colours, ani 
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er&i their various shades and teints ] wp <iAen notice ^ 
colour of a person's eyes, dress, hair/&c. ; maoifeslfimiink- 
mon taste and skill in selecting, arranging, comparing, and 
mingling colours, and, as far as a natuM talent for applying 
them is concerned, he will excel : with large or very large' 
ideal., will be highly delighted with splendid paintings both 
as regards their colours and the composition^ or imagination 
and taste displayed in them, and, with large form and imitat, 
can easily learn to pnint, and that witk uncommon skill ; and, 
with very large form, size, imitat., and construct., aided by 
practice, may be an excellent portrait or miniature painter; 
and, in examining and purchasing articles of dress, furniture, 
&^. will have a particular reference to their colour. c 

Very large. — One having colour very large, notices the 
colour of objects as soon as he does any other quality, and 
recollects it as long; is a natural and original colourist, and 
capable of painting with extraordinary skill and facility: 
with compar. and ideal, large or very large, .is a first-rate 
judge and critick of colours, and has a passionate fondness for 
employing the pencil or brush ; and is highly delighted with 
rich and lively colours : with caus. only full, and approbat, 
individ., an4 ideal, large or ver}*^ large, will be excessirely 
fond of gayly coloured and gaudy articles of dress and fumi^ 
ture, and even run into extravagance in this respect : with 
very large form, and large or very large ideal., construct., 
imitat., size, order, and individ., is capable of becoming a 
P9rtrait painter of the first class, and, with event and corn- 
par. ^Iso large, a historical painter ; of using^ the brush 
with wonderral efiect ; and of transferring to canvass both 
thfe conceptions of his imagination, and real characters. 

Full. — One having colour full, by considerable practice, ' 
V will be able to distinguish colours readily and accurately, yet 
tilts talent will be the product of art more than of nature, or, 
rather, of nature greatly improved by cuhure ; will notice 
colours thsit are striking, or that are very well or very ill ar- 
ranged, yet will seldom pay much attention to those tiiat are 
ordinary : with ideal, large or very large, may display much 
taste and good judgment in mingling and arranging colours, 
and, with imitat. large, be able to learn to paint well, yet the 
mere colouring will form a less important feature in his pro- 
ductions ; will gaze with enthusiasm upon a splendM paint- 
ing, but will be more interested in the imagiTMUion and tastt 
displayed in it, than in the mere colouring ; but, with ideal 
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moderate, will not be at all partial to pictures or paintings, 
and only an indifferent judge of colours. 

MoDBRATE. — One having moderate colour, will not take 
much interest in colours, unless something special calls his 
attention to them, and will seldom notice or recollect them ; 
can seldom describe persons by the colour of their eyes, 
dress, &c. ; and can learn to select and match colours only 
with considerable practice and effort : with ideal, large or 
very large, though he may be highly delighted with splendid 
paintings, will generally be more gratified with .some of their 
other qualities and beauties, than with the mere arrangement 
of their colours ; may distinguish one colour from another, but 
vriiX not be able to distinguish their nicer shades and teinU, 

Small. — One having smaU colour, will very seldom no- 
tice the colour of people's eyes or hair, or of any article of 
their dress, and even though familiar with them, will be unable 
to describe them by these indications ; will seldom notice, or 
take any interest in, colours, regarding them all as amount- 
ing to about the same thing; will find great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing their different shades, and, perhaps, between the 
different primary colours ; occasionally mistake one for an- 
other, and be comparatively insensible to the beauty produced 
by the arrangement and blending of different colours. 

The additional combinations and descriptions of colour 
small, may be inferred from those under colour large or very 
large, reversed, or read with the addition of a negative. 

Very small. — One having colour very small, even> 
though his<eyesight and his ability to distinguish form and 
other qualities of objects, may be excellent, will be able to 
form little or no idea even of the primary colours, and, much 
less, of their shades ; can perceive very little, if any, differ^ 
ence between the colours of different cloths, or even those of 
the prism or rainbow, as an indistinct, whitish appearance 
will seem to him to characterize the whole ; and can distin- 
guish between those objects only that are black or whitet or- 
bordering upon this appearance. 

Location. — Colour is located under the arch of the eye- 
brow, a little externally from the middle, and between the 
organs of weight and order. In ascertaining it, there 10 
occasionally some difficulty in consequence of the thickness 
of the bone that covers it 
17» 
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29. ORDER m % 

System — sense of physical arrangemetU-^desire t(f mot 

things in their places.^ 

^ Order is heaven's first law.'' As &r as our feeble powos 
are capable of ascertaining, the whole universe is found to 
be a perfect system of things. Perfection of arrangement 
and perfect order characterize every part of it, the most mi- 
nute details not excepted. In the marshalling of ** the heav- 
enly hosts," and appointing to each its time and place, in 
limiting the growth of the various kinds of vegetation to diflei- 
ent portions of the earth's surface, in the arrangement ilpil 
structure of the constituent parts of even a flower, in the 
formation of every portion of the human body, the system- 
atick order displayed, is wonderful and perfect In short, 
throughout the whole kingdom of nature, every thing has 
assigned to it a particular place, and can be expelled front 
that place only by doing violence to the system of nature. 

Can we suppose, then, that the infinitely wise Architect 
of the universe, would institute such a harmonious and 
beautiful arrangement, without adapting man to it by creating 
in him an ability both to appreciate and practise it? Indeed, 
we are conscious of possessing, to a great extent, a delight 
in order, and a desire to practise it. 

This, then, brings us to the inquiry, whether this class of 
functions is exercised by a faculty devoted exclusively to 
this oflice or not The obvious answer is, that, inasmuch 
as the other classes of the mental functions, are each per^ 
formed by as many separate and innate mental powers, this 
class is aiso exercised by a distinct, primary faculty. 

This &culty has nothing to do with the logical arrange- 
ment of ideas, (if we except the physical signs employed to 
express them,) the structure of an argument, or the taste dis- 
pla^yed in expression ; nor does it singly produce taste in 
dress. At a recent, publick examination, one of the authors 
observed of an individual, that he was remarkable for his 
order and arrangement, but defective in taste and niceness : 
and this proved to be the fact He also knows a lady who 
is uncommonly neat and tidy in her dress, and one of the 
nicest of housekeepers, and yet she possesses only moderate 
order, is often troubled to find her needle, thread, gloves, &c. 
Such instances are even quite common — ^the first kind being 
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accompanied with only moderate ideal., and the last, with 
this organ large or very large. 

Large. — One having order large, with local, large or 
very large, will have a particular place for every thing, and 
every thing in its place ; instead of leaving his tools, hooks, 
papers, clothe, and whatever he has occasion to use, where 
it happens, he will return them to their respective places; 
can readily find what he wishes, provided it has not been 
disarranged by others; will be systematick inhis business; 
not only precise himself to keep things in place, but partic- 
ular to have those under him, do the same ; and, with ideal, 
also large, be exceedingly annoyed by disorder, and thus 
possess an indispensable requisite for regularity, correctness, 
and despatch in whatever he undertakes. 

One having large order, with large combat, and destruct, 
will be rendered as impatient and as angry by disorder, as 
by almost any thing else, and thus manifest much more pee- 
vishness of disposition, and appear more passionate and 
harsh, than he otherwise would : with ideal, large, will be 
always cleanly, and tidy, and very nice and particular about 
his person ; greatly annoyed by a rent in his garments, or a 
spot upon them, or by their being soiled, not clean, or their fit- 
ting badly ; by a long beard, disordered hair, or a dirty or disor- 
dered room ; or by any thing irregular, contracted, or broken, 
even though it ma}*- have been repaired, &c., and will often 
overdo in order to serve this faculty ; and, with ideal, very 
large, will be even fastidious in these respects, and take 
many an unnecessary step on this account; but, with ideal, 
only moderate, though he maybe systematick, and have a place 
for every thing, and every thing m its place, and always able 
to lay his hand on such things as he uses, and about as quick 
in the dark as in the light, yet will be neither nice nor par- 
ticular in his personal appearance ; will, perhaps, seem to 
others to have his things in utter confusion, and yet, what 
will appear disorder to them, will be order to him : with time 
large, will fulfil his appointments punctually, and have a 
time, as well as a place, for every thing. 

Very large. — One having order very large, will know 
just where to lay his hand, both in the dark and in the light, 
upon any article he wishes to use, provided no one has dis- 
placed it ; when he puts off his clothes, or has done using his 
things, he lays them away in the particular places assigned 
to them ; in all he docs, ii§ perfectly systematick and precise ; 
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andf* ii^dift foatter of order, is what is termed ** old-maidis^" 
instantly notices the least disarrangement, and is annoyed I10- 

end meailure, if not rendered perfectly miserable, by * con- 
non, disorder, &c. 

One having order Tery large, with adhes. large or very 
larg«, will love the company of his friends sisic«rely, hHlbe 
much disturbed by one thing and aaother about their per- 
ash, their furniture, house, &c., and by the disarrangement 
Ihey cause him, that he will almost dread to visit, or receire 
a visit from, them, and, on this account, frequently feel vexed 
at those he really loves ; in the selection of his friends, will 
have a special reference to this quality in them, and be unable 
to endure the comptfny of the slovenly or the negligent: 
with combat, and destruct. large, will frequently be angry at 
those who leave things out of their places, and severely rep- 
rimand, and even scold, them, though they may be his bek 
friends* and, with ideal, large or very large, will fane so extreme- 
ly &stidioiiB and over nice as to cause a great deal of troaUe 
to those around him, and be even a trouble to himself and a 
slave to this faculty ; and, to gratify it, will frequently do 
much more than there is any need of doing, or than his 
strength will bear; and, if a woman, will scrub her finger- 
nails off, and the nail-heads from her floors ; worry her ser- 
vants to death ; scour the paint off the ceilings and mouU* 
ings, the silver ofT the door-knob and knocker, the brass off 
the andirons, the tin from her pans, and the hoops from her 
churn ; and still scrub and wash, and wash and scrub, till 
she scrubs the patience out of her husband, and washes the 
threads out of his Imen. 

The descriptions and combinations which apply to order 
large, modified by an increase of ord^r, will apply to order 
very large. 

Full. — One having order full, will be pleased with ar* 
rangement, and, if brought up to habits of system and orde% 
will seem to possess a high endowment of the qualities de* 
scribed under order large, yet much will depend upoji his 
education and his ideal. ; will possess enough of this fecultjr 
ta get along well in business, yet not enough to make Mim 
fastidious, or cause him to make any great sacrifices upon 
this account ; and generally preserve order, partly from an 
innate love of it, and partly from the necessity and atilit|^ 
rfit 
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Tke combinations under order large, modified bv a dimi- 
niution of the power of order, will apply to order mil. 

Moderate. — One having order moderate, though, per- 
haps, a little disturbed by disorder, and rather fond of seeing 
things in place, will not possess enough of this faculty to 
prompt him to much effort in order to keep them properly 
arranged ; will generally leave his things at loose ends ; be 
less systematick in his business than would be to his advan- 
tage ; may preserve something like system and arrangement 
in his affairs, but will do so more from the necessity, than 
the love, of them : with ideal, large or very large, though he 
will be neat and nice in his person, dress, &c., will leave 
things where it will trouble him to find them, often forget 
where they are, and manifest taste and cleanliness without 
system or arrangement : with self-e., combat., and jdestruct. 
large or very large, will possess enough of this faculty to 
command others to preserve order, and will even scold them 
for allowing disorder, but will not keep things in order him- 
self and, perhaps, disarrange the things of others, as well 
as his own. 

Small. — One having order small, will be apt to leave 
things where he happens to use them, or anywhere else, 
either in, or out of^ their proper places, and, consequently, be 
greatly troubled to find them again when he wants them, 
tnus subjecting himself to much inconvenience and delay; 
will operate without system, and, of course, without despatch, 
and thus consume much time in accomplishing but little; 
but, notwithstanding, will fail to amend, or to feel troubled 
with disorder, or to appreciate the importance of order and 
system ; and, with time only moderate, will seldom appor- 
tion his time to specifick objects, and generally be behind- 
hand in fulfilling his engagements, plans, and appointments. 

The descriptions and combinations under order large and 
very large, reversed, will apply to order small. 

Very small. — One having order very small, will be al- 
most insensible to the beauty and utility of systematick ar-- 
rangement; will scarcely notice the difference between order 
and disorder, and leave whatever he may have occasion to 
use, scattered about in utter confusion. 

Location. — Order is located under the arch of the eyebrow, 
at the external corner of the eye, and beneath the origin of 
the superciliary ridge. When it is large or very large, the 
external angle of the lower portion of the forehead, appears 
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projecdDgand full, the eyebrow, althe union of the tedl^ionl 
ridge, arched and elongated, and sometimes sharp; bnfc' 
when it is moderate or small, the estemal portion of the eye- 
brow will appear straight and shortened. The. thickness of 
the bone in this portion, increased by the temporal ridge, 
causes an occasional mistake in deciding updii the six^of 
this organ. 

30. CALCULAt ION. 

IjUuUive perception of the relations of numbers and prih 
portions — ability to reckon figures in the head — numerisuL 
computation. 

In addition to the other qualities and conditions of thiogi. 
which exist in nature, we naturally attach to them nwnerieal 
relations, such as are denoted by numbering them wdth the 
signs one, two, three, and so on ; adding them together ; as 
ibur and three make seven ; multiptying them ; as four times 
three are twelve, &G. : and, for the purpose of fticilitatinf 
such calculations, mankind have instituted ar'bitrary stgns^' 
by combining which, in various ways, they are enabled to 
express these numbers with great accuracy and brevity. 
Since, then, these relations expressed by ijumbers, actually 
exist in nature, it is a fair induction to suppose, that the hor 
man mind requires a primary &culty the sole function oT 
which is to comprehend them, and apply them to the prac* 
deal purposes of life. 

That the mental &culty which perceives, comprehends^ 
and applies these numerical principles, is intuitive, and de* 
voted exclusively to this class of functions, is moreover evi- 
dent from the fact, that extraordinary, calculating ponders, are 
often found to be possessed by individuab whose talents, in othev 
respects, are quite ordinary ; whilst, on the contrary, men of 
extraordinary reasoning and other Acuities, are frequently 
found to be deficient in their computing powers. Many 
striking cases of both kinds have fallen under the observa- 
tion of the authors, some of which will be stated in the 
chapter upon fads. 

Large. — One having calcu. large, will be quick to compote 
figures, and be able to perform numerical and arithmetical 
calculations, even in his head, with accuracy, feicility, anA 
despatch, and will delight in the study of tigures, and he 
an expert accountant * 
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One haying calcu. large, with caus. and compar. also 
large, will be able to seize even the abstract relations of num- 
bers with intuitive ease, and to solve difficult problems in his 
head, as well as on the slate, and will succeed well in the 
higher branches of arithmetick and mathematicks ; be quick 
to detect eirrours in the calculations of others, but seldom 
make them himself, and excel both in the reasoning, and the 
figuring, parts of arithmetick ; and be able to study with 
success, the higher branches of mathematicks; with large 
order, individ., event, and imitat. added, is capable of be- 
coming a good accountant and book- keeper, and of casting 
tlf> accounts in his head, which others would be obliged to 
do upon the slate; and, with local, and construct, added, will 
possess all the natural talents requisite for the study of sur- 
veying, geometry, algebra, mensuration, navigation, astron- 
omy, conic k sections, &c. ; will be deeply interested, and 
greatly delighted, in studies of this description ; possess a 
remarkable talent for prosecuting and practising them ; and 
be a natural mathematician : with caus. only moderate, and 
individ., local.', and form large, though he may be good in 
arithmetick, and quick in figures, will be poor in the higher 
branches of mathematicks. 

Very large. — One having calcu. very large, will intui- 
tively comprehend, and be able, at once, to solve, almost any 
arithmetical problem proposed ; gt) through with difficult 
and abstruse arithmetical problems with great ease and perfect 
correctness ; cast up accounts, even though they may consist 
of several columns of figures, and substract, divide, and 
multiply with several figures at a time ; calculate chiefly in 
his head without a pen or pencil, and even without the aid 
of rules; seize, by intuition, and with perfect certainty, upon 
his conclusions, and be impatient at the errours and dulness 
of those with only moderate calcu. : with caus., compar., indi- 
vid.. form, size, and local, large or very large, will be a natural 
mathematician of the first order, and be unrivalled for his 
mathematical and astronomical powers: can solve, in his head, 
the most abstruse questions even in the higher branches of 
mathematicks, and will be passionately fond of these stud- 
ies ; can perform, with wonderful ease, both the figuring, and 
the reasoning, parts of these studies, and will excel both in 
the principles and the details of mathematical science ; be 
great in the demonstrations, and in the principles involved, 
tuid, with marvel, moderate or small, believe nothing which 
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he cannot xee^ or see roathema^cally demonstitUd%j^\h 
these last-named organs only moderate or full, may he, like 
Zera Colburn, unrivalled in his arithmetical or calculatiDg 
powers, and readily solve all numehcal questions propounded 
to him ; yet will be uns^kilful in those branches of the math- 
ematicks which demand the higher powers of reason and of 
thought, &c. 

Full. — One having full calcu., though he may be re- 
spectable, will not be extrc^prdinary, for his quickness did 
correctness in performing numerical calculations : and, 
though practice may make him rather expert in the ordinary 
routine of calculations, yet he will not succeed remarkaMy 
well out of this line ; will not be able intuitively to grasp 
the results of complicated sums or problems ; may succeed 
in the pursuit of arithmetick, but will be obliged to stvdy m 
order to succeed well ; and, with a high degree of i^ulture, 
may become, not only expert, but even eminent, as an arith- ^ 
metician and accountant. 

The influence of calcu. full in combination, may be infer- 
red from the combinations under calcu. large and veVy krge, 
modified by a diminution of the influence of this faculty. 

Moderate. — One having calcu. moderate, from habit and 
much practice, may, perhaps, become respectable as an ac- 
countant, and in arithmetical calculations generally, yet will 
not readily come at the result of new and abstruse questioni : 
be obliged to perform his calculations with his pen or pencil 
in his hand, and progress slowly and carefully, ana then 
make an occasional mistake ; and, upon the whole, will dislike 
numerical calculations and the study of arithmetick : with^ 
very large caus. and compar., though he may be highly de-" 
lignted with the reasonings and the demonstrations contained' 
in the mathematicks, will be by no means partial to the mere 
figuring part, and will make his numerical calculations 
chiefly by the help of reason, and the cause and effect~hy 
which they are governed ; though he can at once see the 
force and application of the rules, and comprehend the prin- 
eiples of arithmetick and of mathematical science generally, 
will consider figures rather a drudgery than a delight ; iwth 
large or very large individ., form, size, local., imitat., and 
construct, added, will be naturally a first-rate mathematician, 
but a poor arithmetician ; be passionately fond of the study 
of geometry, surveying, mensuration, navigation, astronomy, 
^^ in case his attention be called to them, and .cafiK 
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ble of eiccelling in them, yet, in every things in figures dis- 
connected with reason and demonsirationt his talents will be 
inferiour. 

Small. — One having calcu. small, will have a strong 
aversion to figures ; succeed in them but poorly, and do that 
only with great labour ; be slow, and often incorrect, in cast- 
ing up accounts ; can add, substract, divide, and multiply, 
only by rule, and with his pen or pencil in his hand ; and, 
though he may go through a mechanical course of arith- 
metical calculations, will not advance rapidly, nor without 
great effort. One having calcu. small, with large or very 
large individ., event., lang., ideal., and compar., and cans, 
only full, will be exceedingly fond of reading, of poetry, of 
works of fiction, and of polite literature, and, with large or 
very large form, size, and local, added, of the study of natu- 
ral history, geography, botany, chymistry, &c., yet dislike 
arithmetick exceedingly. 

Very small. — One having very small calcu., will be un- 
able to perceive numerical relations, or even to perform sim- 
ple, arithmetical calculations; will find extreme difficulty 
even in common adding and substracting, multiplying and 
dividing, and be almost unable to count. 

Location. — Calcu. is located externallv from order, and 
a little lower, at the external termination of the arch of the 
eye. 

31. LOCALITY. 

Cognizance of the relative position of objects — recollection 
of the looks of places — knowhdge of the geographical 
position of things, the points of the compass^ 6fC. 

Location, or relative position, like form and size, enters 
into the constitution of things. That a material substance 
should exist without any location, or relative position with 
respect to other things, is both inconceivable and impossible. 
Hence the necessity of some faculty the exclusive function 
of which is to perceive and apply this property to the objects 
of the physical world; and the same train of argument 
which proves that form, size, weight, or any of the other 
faculties, is a separate power of the mind, likewise proves 
that local, is also an innate, primary mental faculty. 

Large. — One having local, large, will retain, for a long 
time, a clear and distinct impression of the looks of the places 
he has seen; and, with imitat. and lang. also large, be able ta 
18 
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give a correct description -of them; can form correct ideas 
of places which he has not seen by hearing them described; 
will seldom lose himself, especially if he has seen the place 
before, and easily retrace his steps ; can calculate, with un- 
common accuracy, the relative positions and bearings of difler- 
ept places ; find his way in the dark with ease ; is very fond 
of travelling, of visiting places, and of viewing natural 
scenery, and, with acquis, only moderate, and ideal, large, 
will spend his money very freely for this purpose ; but, with 
acquis, large, and ideal, only moderate or full, will still seek 
to gratify this propensity, though at a cheaper rate; will 
travel in indifferent and cheap conveyances, and take up with 
ioferiour fare: with self-e., approbat., and ideal, large or 
very large, and acquis, only moderate or full, will be even 
extra vagapt in his travelling expenses, and always journey 
in the best style he is able to reach: with ideal., imitat., corn- 
par., and lang. large or very large, will recollect places, and 
be able to give a correct and a picturesque description of 
scenery, roads, &c. : with large or vety large inhab., will 
call to mind, with vivid and intense feelings of delight, the 
mountains, hills, dales, fields, groves, streams, &c. which 

' he was wont to gaze upon in his childhood or juvenile 
days, and have a strong desire to revisit them : with event 
full, or even deficient, will often recollect incidents by re- 
membering the place in which they transpired, and also 
what he has read, by calling to mind its location upon the 
page, and will discover uncommon tact in finding particular 
passages : with large or very large individ. and form, will 
notice, and also recollect, the houses, trees, rocks, and other 
objects near the road which he has travelled, and not only be 

^ very fond of the study of geography, and. make rapid ad- 
vances in it, but, with large or very large form, size, and 
imitat., be able to draw, with great accuracy and skill, map8» 
dcetches of natural scenery, &c: 

. Very large. — One having local, very large, with large 

cff very large form, will retain in his mind, a distinct and 

perfect recollection of the appearance of nearly every place 

Ke has ever seen, and, with large or very large lang.,- give a 

Svely and correct description of each, and, with event also 

brge, be excessively fond of reading travels, voyages, &c.; 

I tecal to his mind, not only the general aspect of places 

ich he has seen, but will distinctly remember the geogra* 

f^ roads, scenery, rocks, houses, and other things, andi 
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also, the position even of insigniBcaat objects ; will have a 
fine taste and talent for pursuing the study of geography, ge- 
ology, &c., and will be likely to break from every restraint 
to indulge his roving, strolling desire. 

The combinations and descriptions under local, large^ 
modified by an increase of the power and desires imparted 
by local, will apply to this faculty very large. 

Full. — One having local. fulU will be able to recollect 
places with considerable distinctness, yet not be remarkable 
for this power; will understand the relative bearings of 
places, and the position of objecfs, and, unless a long absence 
has obliterated the impressions which they have made upon 
this faculty, will seldom be troubled by a deficiency of k; 
yet he will not distinctly recollect objects which he may pass, 
unless, from some cause, they particularly arrest his atten- 
tion ; may notice and recollect important things, yet be apt 
to forget little things : with large or very large inclivid., will 
have a strong desire to travel in order chiefiy to gratify his 
strong propensity to examine physical objects, and partly to 
see places, &c. 

The combinations and descriptions under local, large, 
modified by a - reduction of the influence of local., ^^ill gen- 
erally apply to this faculty full. 

Moderate. — One having moi^ror^e local., will not pay par- 
ticular attention to the location of objects, nor form or retain 
▼ery distinct notions of the aspect of places, roads, &c., and, 
consequently, be often at a loss to find such places as he 
wishes, to go a second time to obscure places, or return by a 
given road ; will frequently lose his way, especially in cities 
and forests, and sometimes experience considerable inconven- 
ience and delay from the want of a stronger development of 
this faculty. One having local, moderate, with individ. and 
ideal, large, will appreciate the beauties of splendid natural 
scenery, yet will not retain a clear and correct impression of 
the appearance and beauties which produced the delightful 
impressions : with very large inhab. and only full ideal, in- 
divid., and hope, will seldom go from home unless compelled 
by urgent business, and will then see but little on his jour- 
ney, and dread the fatigues of travelling, and long to be at 
his journey's end: with acquis, large, will dwell pathetically 
upon the expenses incident to journeying : with individ. and 
form only moderate or full, will have but a very imperfect 
idea of the places which he has seen, and, if living in a 
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City, fr^uently pass his own door without knowing it ; and, 
with only full lang. and imitat, will l)e utterly incapable of 
fi^iving even a tolerably correct description of places which 
he may have seen many times. 

Small. — One having local, small, will find it very diffi- 
cult to recollect, or return to, places ; often lose liis way, es- 
pecially in woods, cities, or streets ; can become familiar with 
places only by seeing them many times; will form only con- 
fused and incorrect ideas of the geography of a country, or 
the appearance and localities of places described to him ; be 
often uncertain and incorrect as to the points of the compass; 
consider travelling a burden, rather than a pleasure ; have 
fyii little curiosity to see different places, &>c. One having 
local, small, with form and individ. small, will seldom notice 
places, and then not distinctly recollect their appearance ,* will 
seldom observe or recollect such objects as he may pass upon 
the road ; and fail to remember a road which he may have 
often travelled, and also to find his way back, &c. : with form 
large or very large, will frequently recollect the countenances 
of persons, but will be utterly unable to locate them : with large 
or very large event, will recollect distinctly that he has read, 
or heard of, certain occurrences, yet will not be able to call 
to' mind the place in which they occurred, or where he read 
them, &c. 

The combinations and descriptions under local, moderate, 
modified by a reduction of the power of local, and, also, those 
under local, large, reversed, will apply to this faculty small 

Vert small. — One having local ver^ small, will find 
it extremely difiicult, if not impossible, to form any clear 
ideas of the relative position oi objects, to keep the right 
road in travelling, or to follow the same road back when 
returning on his journey; be greatly perplexed to find 
an^ particular spot, tree, rock, or other object, even on 
the second or third visit to it ; and be very apt to. lose hioh 
selfi especially in the woods, in a city, &c. ; and find faia 
abilities in the exercise of this faculty, directly the opposite 
of his in whom local, is large or very large. 

Location. — Local, is located directly over size and 
weight, and nearly above the internal orbit of the eye. It 
ejDtends diagonally in the direction of mirth. The frontal 
fliaus sometimes increases the apparent size of this organ ,' 
but this subject will be more fully presented in another po^ 
tioa of the work. = 
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SPECIES III.— Sbmi-psrcbptive Faculties. 

These fiiculties perform a class of functions intermediate 
between those exercised by the perceptive, and those by the 
reasoning, faculties ; and the location of their organs cof^ 
responds with their character. The perceptive &culties take 
cognizance of material objects and their various physical 
properties, such as their form, size, weight, colour, &c,; 
whereas, the semi-perceptive are of a more subtle nature, 
having to do with facts, and the various phenomena produced . 
by physical objects, and form, as it were, a stepping-stone to 
the reasoning organs. Eventuality, for example, takes cog- 
nizance oi^ not physical objects themselves, but their actions^ 
and the incidents and events thus produced ; time, of the par- 
ticular period in which these events occur ; language, of the 
▼ocal sounds employed to name these objects ; and tune, of 
the melody of sounds produced by them : and thus, both the 
perceptive and the semi-perceptive faculties are employed as 
the subordinate agents of the reasoning faculties, furnishing 
them with materials to scan, digest, and reflect and reason 
upon. Hence it would appear, that, in the mental economy, 
the functions of the semi-perceptive faculties, are no less im- 
portant than those of the perceptive, especially if we consid- 
er, that they constitute as essential a part of the intellectual 
machinery when viewed as a whole. 

32. EVENTUALITY. 

Memory of events — power of calling to mind those cireum- 
stances, occurrences, incidents^ historical facts, ^c, which 
have previously come to the knowledge of the individual. 

It has been shown, that to notice the existence of material 
objects and their various qualities, requires a set of Acuities 
whose various functions correspond with those ascribed to. 
individuality, form, size, and the other perceptive powers ;: 
and that this requisition is the imperative demand of naif 
ure — ^which must be answered. But it is not only true* 
that things exist, and possess various properties, but equall]^ 
80 that they act If, then, the human mind requires facultieft. 
whose proper functions are to notice the existence, conditions^, 
and properties of material substances, it follows, that it alio 
requires a faculty whose function it is to take cognizance of 
18* 
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their various actions, and other phenomena. In phrenolog- 
ical language, the faculty that performs this portion of the 
mental operations, is called Eventuality. 

The importance of such a faculty as eventuality, in the 
mental economy, as well as of individuality) and, indeed, of 
all the other perceptive and semi-perceptive Acuities, may be 
farther illustrated hy noticing some points in the process of 
forming ideas. In order successfully to apply the principle 
of causation, the antecedent cause and the consequent effect 
must necessarily both he before the mind at the same time, 
otherwise a comparison of them would be impossible. In 
the language of phrenology, then, individuality notices and 
recollects the physical object that acts, or the procaring 
cause, and eventuality, the consequent action, or phenomena 
produced ; and then comparison and causality compare, con- 
trast, analyze, and draw deductions from, the materials thus 
furnished by individuality and eventuality : and this consti- 
tutes thinking or reasoning. The same principle applies to 
the modus operandi of individuality ana eventuality with 
benevolence, adhesiveness, and all the other mental Acuities. 

Again, this view of the subject is strengthened by a refer- 
ence to the intellectual developments, and the intellectual ad- 
vancement, of children. In them the organs of individuality 
and eventuality early appear largely developed and exceed- 
ingly active ; and almost as early, comparison ; and soon after, 
causality. Individuality, aided by sight, is found to be very 
busy in noticing objects ; eventuality, equally so in remember- 
ing all their various actions and other phenomena ; compar- 
ison, in combining and comparing these things or notions 
brought forward by the first two ; and causality, in prying 
into their nature and reason : and thus the process of form' 
ing ideas, or of thinking, goes forward at a rapid rate. And 
this process is still fiirther extended and perfected by the pro- 
gressive increase and activity of the organs of form, size, 
colour, calculation, &c. 

Large. — ^One having event, large, will have a clear, a 
distinct, and a retentive memory of what he sees, hcvirs, or 
r-eads ; according to his advantages, will possess a mind wdl 
^ored with historical acd acientifick facts, with the news of 
tLe day, and narrative and historical information generally ; 
will s^icbm be troubled with forgetfiilness, or with an indif- 
ferent or indistinct recollection of circumstances, incidents, 
ftc. ; will treasure up a ridi fund of anecdotes upon such 
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subjects as are interesting to the other stronger Acuities, or 
of such of them as have come within the range of his 
knowledge ; and, with large lang. added, in relating them, 
will not rail to mention all the particulars; and, with large 
concent also added, will present them all in their proper or- 
der ; but, with concent, moderate or small, will fail to connect 
the several circumstances which compose a story so as to 
give it unity \ will frequently omit important particulars, or 
state them in a wrong connexion, and thus create confusion, 
and lessen the effect of his narrative : with individ., lang., 
and compar. large, will show a marked partiality for read- 
ing and study, and succeed well as a general scholar ; will 
be able,, also, to make a good use of what information he 
may possess, and have a happy &cuUy of communicating it 
to others : with large or very large ideal, individ., form, size, 
local., and compar., and full, large, or very large cans., will 
possess a literal passion for study, reading, the pursuit of 
chymistry, mineralogy, geology, geography, botany, natural 
history, and every thing pertaining to the treasuring up of 
facts ; according to his advantages, will be a superiour schol- 
ar; will allow nothing to divert him from- literary and scien- 
tifick pursuits ; will be even enthusiastick, remarkably suc- 
cessful as n student, and have a great amount of circumstan- 
tial information upon matters and things in general ; with 
large lang. added, can converse sensibly and fluently upon 
almost any subject ; with full concent also added, will have 
a happy talent for compiling and arranging facts, for investi- 
gating subjects, and attending to any complicated operation ; 
but with caus. only full, will appear to know a great deal, yet 
when held down to a close, logical or metaphysical process 
of reasoning, will betray a deficiency of mental strength and 
power, and of logical acumen: with compar. large, will 
notice, recollect and be able to compare, the operations of his 
own mind : with lang. very large, will be able to repeat con- 
versations with great accuracy and clearness. 

Very large. — One having verp large event, will pos- 
sess a remarkably clear, distinct, and retentive memory of 
events and transactions, and even of all the minute, and 
seemingly unimportant circumstances connected with them ; 
seldom allow any thing to escape his recollection ; have at 
command more facts than he can manage to advantage ; have 
an insatiable desire to learn all that is to be learned; be 
given quite too much to narration, and' thus frequently 
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weaken his arguments ; make a short story long, and a long 
one, very long, by relating all the little particulars: with 
caus. and coropar. only full, will have a great fund of infor- 
mation, which, however, will not be well digested ; be rather 
a bookworm than a deep thinker ; attend much more to &cts 
and details than to general principles, and attempt to prove 
his positions rather by narrating facts, than by logical infer- 
ences : with large or very large individ., will see all that 
passes around him, and remember all he sees, and thus know 
a great deal, &c. 

The descriptions and combinations under event. large, 
modified by an increase of the power of event, will apply to 
this organ very large. 

Full. — One having event, full, will have a respectable 
memory of incidents, and a distinct recollection of those oc- 
currences to which his attention has been particularly di- 
rected, yet will seem to be deficient in his knowledge of those 
things which have not made a distinct impression ; when he 
has an occasion to adduce facts, will recur to then\ with tolera- 
ble correctness and facility, and seldom manifest a striking de- 
ficiency in this respect : with caus. and compar. large or very 
large, will generally be able to command and collect a suffi- 
cient amount of facts by which to substantiate and illustrate 
his arguments, but will reason rather than rutrrate ; regard 
phenomena chiefly in connexion with those principles which 
produce them; and remember generals much more than 
particulars : with lang. and imitat. large, will be able to relate 
anecdotes in a happy style, yet, with only moderate lang., 
imitat., and concent, will relate them very poorly, and have 
a better memory in reality than he seems to have ; will re- 
collect the substance and the main features of whatever has 
passed before his mind, &c., better than the particulars. 

Moderate. — One having event, moderate, will be less 
distinct and certain in his recollection of incidents and cir- 
cumstances than one with large event ; have rather a general 
than a particular memory of facts and events, and, with 
caus. and compar. large or very large, may recollect distind- 
ly the points of an argument, and the substance of what lie 
hears or reads, yet will deal more in general principles than 
in phenomena, and argue much more than narrate ; find 
considerable difficulty in summing up, and in calling to 
mind particular incidents, or in going into details. 
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The descriptions and combinations of iuU erent. dimin- 
ished, will generally be found applicable to event, moderate. 

Small. — One having event, small, v^ill often fail to recol- 
lect incidents and facts, and, consequently, to do important 
things which he wishes to accomplish; have a poor, indis- 
tinct, and confused memory of occurrences of which he has 
heard or read, and even of those which have fallen under 
his own observation ; will seldom, if ever, enter into the^ar- 
iiculars, and have great difficulty, and little success, in at- 
tending to details ; find it hard to command the knowledge, 
or apply the talents, he really possesses ; can learn things in 
general only with great labour and application, and even 
then, with cans, and compar. large, wiU learn principles 
much sooner than phenomena ; and be often greatly troubled 
to call to mind facts which he wishes to employ. 

The descriptions and combinations under event, moderate, 
modified by a diminution of the power of event, and also 
the descriptions and combinations under event large or very 
large, reversed, or read with the addition of a negative, will 
describe this faculty small. 

Very small. — One having very small event, will forget 
almost every incident or phenomena which he has seen, 
heard of, or read of; be extremely confused and uncertain ia 
attempting to call to mind almost any occurrence, and sufier 
very great loss and inconvenience from a deficiency of this 
feculty. 

Location.^— Event is located about the middle of the 
forehead. When the surrounding organs are large and 
event only fill 1, there will be an evident depression just above 
individ. and between the two lobes of local, which will re- 
sult rather firom the size of the surrounding organs, than 
from an absolute deficiency of event In children, the organ 
is generally large or very large, and gives a full and spher-' 
ical form to this part of the forehead, while the correspond- 
ing depression often observable in men, is an evidence of a 
deficiency of it. The tenacious memories of children, com- 
pared with the more obscure memories, and palpable forget- 
fulness, of men, furnish both a strong proof of the truth of 
phrenology, and a happy illustration ox the fiicuUy in ques- 
tion. 
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' 33. TIME. 

Cognizance of succession — that mental power which lUh 
tices and recollects the lapse of time, and the relaHoe 
distance of time^ and order of succession^ in which events 
transpire. 

The phenomena of succession, or the lapse of time, com- 
pose a part of that system of things to which man is adapted, 
and enter into that condition in which he is placed on earth. 
Day and night follow each other in quick succession, and 
approaching seasons tread upon the heels of their predeces- 
sors, and, in their turn, retire to make room for their suc- 
cessors. Generation after generation passes away, and 
sleeps with those beyond the flood. The present instantly 
becomes the past; and, were it not for this wonderful ar- 
rangement, there would be but one eternal, monotonous notr, 
(a thing impossible, and, to us, inconceivable,) without any 
change or succession, either of birth or death, or days, sea- 
sons, years, or ages. 

The wisdom which devised this arrangement of chrono- 
logical succession, is too obvious to need comment ; and the 
necessity of some faculty in man by which he is qualified to 
perceive this state of things, and enabled to adapt himself to 
It, is equally apparent In deciding upon this point, how- 
ever, we are not left to the guidance of any uncertain a pri- 
ori inferences, but, by the unerring evidence of facts, are 
assured of the existence in the human mind, of such a hc-^ 
ulty as time. 

In common with all others who have inquired at the shrine 
of nature touching this subject, the authors have seen many 
individuals who, seemingly without an effort, are able to tefi 
the year, and even the day, of almost every birth, death, or 
particular event which has come to their knowledge ; how 
old every person is whose age they have ever learned ; what 
time every house in their neighbourhood or town was erect- 
ed ; and the exact time of the occurrence of nearly all their 
village afiairs and business transactions. They have also seen 
hunoreds of others who, without consulting the fomily record, 
could not tell either their own ages, or those of their brothers 
and sisters, or even those of their own children. Thongh 
they might have a distinct recollection of certain occurrences, 
they could never recollect when they took place. 
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On the other hand, they know a gentleman who is accus- 
tomed to relate many anecdotes, and who is always particu- 
lar to mention the year, month, and day of the month, and, 
sometimes, even the time of the day, on which the event re- 
lated, took place : and this is done hecause it is perfectly 
easy and natural for him to do so^his organ of time is very 
large. They were recently in company with a lady in whom 
this organ was decisively small, and who, when asked how 
long she had hcen married* replied, with perfect honesty, 
" about three years ;" but, upon reflection, she concluded it 
was only two. Not quite confident, however, of her correct- 
ness, she appealed to her husband, and ascertained that it was 
only one : and even then she could not tell the month in 
which their marriage took plate. They know persons who 
can waken at any time of night which they may choose to 
appoint, and also tell very nearly the hour of the day with- 
out the aid of the sun or a time-piece ; and others, again, who 
are almost entirely unconscious of the flight of time even 
when awake. For these efiects there must be some cause ; 
and, since this power of observing and recollecting the chro- 
nological relations of events, the time occupied by sounds, 
&c., is found to be proportionate to a certain development of 
the brain, the induction that time constitutes an innate and 
primary mental power, seems to be perfectly logical. 

Large. — One having time large, will notice and remem- 
ber very accurately, the relations of time in which certain 
occurrences stand with each other, or how long one thing 
happened before or after another ; without the aid of a time- 
piece, be able to tell very nearly what time of the day or 
night it is ; can waken from sleep at such an hour, or, per- 
haps, minute, as he may wish ; will generally be in season, 
recollect his appointments, and, if possible, fulfil them ; set 
apart certain days or periods for doing particular things, and 
be likely to perform them at the'appointed time ; be regular 
at his meals, and in all his business operations, &c. ; and 
excellent in chronology. 

One having time large, with large event., will have a dis- 
tinct recollection both of particular circumstances, and, also, 
of the chro>iological order in which they occurred, and, with 
large calcu. ddded, will have a correct knowledge of the 
chronology and dates of such events as have come to his 
knowledge, the ages of persons, &c. : with large or very 
large lang., ideal., and compar., will pay particular attention 
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to the rhyme and measure of poetry, and be exceedingly an- 
noyed if either is imperfect ; and, with only fiiU cans, added, 
will look more to the drapery of poetry than to the more 
enduring qualities of sense and substance; if he attempt 
to compose poetry, may make good rhyihes, yet his produc- 
tiODS will be ephemeral and gaudy, rather than substantial 
and excellent ; but, with large caus. added, will excel in sen- 
timent, measure, style, rhyme, and power of thought : with 
tune large, will keep the beat in musick, and be very fond 
of dancing, and, with imitat also large, will easily learn any 
particular figure, and keep the step perfectly, &c. 

Very large. — One having very large time, will possess 
a wonderfully accurate and precise memory of the time 
when certain things occurred, of dates, ages, business trans- 
actions, &c. ; how long one thing happei\ed before or after 
another ; the state of the weather upon certain days ; the pre- 
cise period of historical events ; and, in short, will be a real 
chronologist, to whom a reference will be had by all who 
know him for the purpose of ascertaining the chronology of 
events, &c. ; ^nd will manifest, only in a still higher degree, 
all the qualities described under time large. 

The combinations and descriptions under time large, mod- 
ified by an increase of the power and manifestations of time, 
will apply to time very large. 

Full. — One having time full, will have a respectable 
memory of dates, and yet, with event, large, be much more 
correct and certain in regard to the minute particulars of the 
occurrence itself, than of the precise time of the occurrence; 
will ordinarily be punctual to his appointments, and seldom 
discover a deficiency of this faculty, and yet, seldom manifest 
this power in a very high degree. 

The descriptions and combinations of time large, modified 
by a diminution of time, will apply to time full. 

Moderate. — One having time moderate, though he may 
remember short intervals of time very well,, will forget those 
that are longer, or have rather an indistinct idea of the chron- 
ological order and relations of time in which certain events 
occurred ; forget dates and ages, and be unable to tell with 
much accuracy the time of the day or month : with event 
large, though he may remember certain circumstances with 
perfect accuracy, will not have a distinct or positive recol- 
lection of the time when they occurred, or how long one event 



happened before or after another ; and will have only a gtnr 
eral idea of the intervals between certain events. 

Shall. — One having time small, will be very forgetful as 
to the time token ; find it difficult to remember the ages in 
his own' ^rnily, or even his own age, and be frequently 
obliged to consult family and other records in order to ascer- 
tain these and similar points ; have only a general, and a 
very incorrect, memory of dates ; can seldom tell the time 
of the day without the sun or a time-piece, or even the day 
of the month or week ; will be the reverse of one with time 
large: with aliment, large, may calculate the time of the 
day quite correctly by his appetite, and be punctual to his 
meals ; or punctual when some other faculty quickens the 
action of time, yet, in general, will discover a marked defi- 
ciency in this respect ; and will be poor in chronology. 

Very small. — One with time vfry small, will seldom, if 
ever, notice the chronological order of events as they pass ; 
have a most imperfect idea of every thing pertaining to 8uc> 
cession and dates: with aliment, only moderate, will even 
forget the time of his meals : with event, moderate, will have 
a most miserable memory both of circumstances and of dates : 
forget his own age, and most of the circumstances connected 
even with his own history, and thus be a constant ^ufferer 
from this cause. 

Location. — Time is located directly above colour, and a 
little externally from locality. 

34. TUNE. 

Sense of melody and harmony of sounds — ability to learn 

tunes and detect discords. 

In another part of this work it has been shown, that heaiP' 
ing cannot produce musick, any more than seeing can give 
a just conception and judgment of colours, but that a con- 
ception of the melody arising from a succession of sounds, 
must depend upon another distinct Acuity of the mind. That 
those, indeed, who possess an equally perfect auditory and 
vocal apparatus, differ widely in their musical talents, is prov- 
ed by every votary of harmonious sounds, as well as by every 
common observer, from the days of Orpheus down to those 
of Haydn, Handel, Mozart, and Catalini. 

That the faculty of musick is innate and primary, and man- 
ifests its power in different individuals in proportion to anar- 
19 
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ticular development of the brain, is a &ct fully established 
by the observations of phrenologists. They have examined 
the heads, busts, or portraits, of Glack,- Zumsteg, Dussek, 
Mozart, Viotti, Rosini, Crescentini, and Catalini, Handel, 
and Haydn, and of many other celebrated musical per- 
formers or singers, and have found an extreme development 
of the organ of tune in all of them. The authors have seen 
many children, even, in which the organ was largely devel- 
oped, that were able to catch and turn tunes soon after they 
began to talk ; and, on the other hand, adults in whom the 
organ was small, that, after the most laborious efforts under 
the most able instructers, were utterly unable to turn a tune, 
or even distinguish one tune from another. 

The natural language of musick is universal, or, in other 
words, soundsthat are melodious to one nation, are measurably 
so to another ; which shows not only, that the principles of 
musick exist in nature, but, that the human mind, in order to 
adapt itself to these principles, must necessarily possess ati 
innate faculty whose proper function it is to perceive and ap- 
ply them : and hence it is, that what constitutes melody and 
harmony of sound to the Englishman, is no less so to the 
Swede, to the wild rover of the desert, and to him who in- 
habits the islands of the sea. Some nations, however, as 
well as individuals, are more musical than others, and are 
distinguished by a larger development of the organ of tune. 
In this respect, the Italians and Germans excel the Span- 
iards, Frenchmen, Englishmen, and Qtaheitans; and the 
authors have noticed, that this organ is generally very large 
in negroes ; which exactly corresponds with their won'derful 
musical propensity and talent. 

These remarks will show the utter folly, not to sjay ab- 
surdity, of that modern, fashionable prejudice which demands 
that musick shall be taught to young ladies indiscrimtfiaielyt 
ind without the least regard to the natural talent, or defect, 
of the individual in this respect, and which condemns many 
a lovely female to waste years of precious time in what is to 
her an intolerable drudgery, and one that nature never plan- 
ned for her. -^ 

Large. — One having Zar^6 tune, will be able easily to catch 
tunes by hearing them sung a few times over, and to strike 
correctly their key note; has a correct musical e§T, and, 
with a good voice, can easily become a good singer, 6r a good 
performer upon musical instruments ; delights to listen to 
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good musick, and can easily detect a discord, &c. One hav- 
ing large tune, with large ideal., will not only be extremely 
fond of good musick, but will impart a richness, and pathos, 
and melody to his musical performances which are cal ulat- 
ed to move the heart ; with large time added, will be a me- 
lodious singer, and add new charms to hi^ musick by keep- 
ing the beat correctly ; but, with time small, will have an 
excellent musical ear, accompanied with much melody and 
good taste, yet will fail greatly in time, and, when singing in 
company, generally sing too slowly : with combat, and de- 
jstruct. large or very large, will delight greatly in martial 
inusick, and be highly excited by the stirring notes of the 
file; the drum, the bugle, &c. : with adhes. and ideal, large*, 
will be very fond of songs, and be able to sing them to ad- 
miration ; and, with large or very large time and hope add- 
ed, will be highly delighted with dancing tunes, alid, ih; 
dancing, precisely keep the step, and be gay and cheerful in^ 
the **^ assembly room," and enjoy the cotillon party, &c., be- 
yond measure : with hope small, and ven., conscien., and 
adhes. large or very large; will prefer plaintive airs, minor 
moods, solemn, devotional musick, &c. ; and, with hope large 
even, will still prefer solemn tunes, yet select those of a 
cheerful, lively air : with large or very largo lang., can easi- 
ly associate tunes with the words set to them, and thus read- 
ily commit songs, h3rmns, &c., so^ as to sing them by rote. 
In learning tunes, and in singing them with words, the or- 
gan of lang. renders very important assistance. The same 
is also true of imitat, which gives the proper expression to 
a musical performance, enables the performer to imitate dif- 
ferent kinds of style, &c. 

Very large. — One having iv^ne very large, will be able 
to learn tunes by hearing them once or twice repeated, and 
will never forget them ; is filled with ecstasy, or completely 
carried away, with good musick, but cannot endure a discord, 
or an awkward or artificial singer or player ; produces a 
powerful impression upon the feelings of those who listen to 
nis performances, and literally charms them, &c. 

One having tune very large, with large or very large ad- 
hes., ideal, ven., hope, imitat., time, lang., individ., weight, 
afid compar., will be a natural musician of the first order; 
be pre-eminent for his musical taste and talent ; pour forth 
his whole sotUin the most melting and 'voluptuous strains of 
melody and harmony, so as often to overcome the heaier; 
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learn, an it were, by intuition, to play upon any musical in- 
strument ; perform to admiration ail kinds of musick, par- 
ticularly sentimental pieces, Irish airs, Scotcji melodies, and 
other pieces of kindred ' sympathy and pathos ; and will be 
able to compose musick characterized by sentiment, pathos, 
and the soul of melody. 

Full. — One having tune* JuU, will be able, with consid- 
erable practice, to learn tunes both by note» and also by the 
ear ; may be called a good, and even a superiour, singer, yet, 
£>r any musical talent he may possess, will be indebted as 
much to art and science as to nature ; with the aid of notes, 
and a good knowledge of the principles, may be able to read 
musick correctly, and even sing, at first sight, almost any 
piece of musick presented to him, yet his musical perform- 
ances will be characterized more oy accuracy than mtlodif 
and pathos. One having tune full, with large or very large 
ideal., will be highly delighted with goodmxx^ck, and hm 
a correct musical ear, and impart a peculiar softness to hit 
singing, -and, with large imitat. added, be capable of becon- 
^'^P' good singer, if not a sqperiour musician ; can readily 
imitate 4ifieTent kinds of style, &c. : with the moral senth 
ments large, may experience mucli fervour of devotion wliiie 
singings and impart this ieeling to his inusical displays : with 
lang. large» in calling to mind various tunes, will be greatly 
assisted by leeoUecting the words set to them, and will find 
it somewhat difficult to learn tunes disconnected with W4>rd8: 
with lang. moderate or small, will receive, in learning tunes, 
very little aid from lang., and fail somewhat in applying words 
to musical sounds : with compar. large or very large, wiU 
readily decide between what tunes and words a harmony of 
sentiment exists: and, with large ven. added, when a hymn 
i& given out, will be able to select the most appropriate tune, 
and, with imitat. also large, to sing it in such a manner asta 
convey the sentiments and feelings expressed in the woids^ 

Xhesadditional combinations and descriptions of tune full, 
may be inferred from those under tune large, the power and 
the manifestations of tune being diminished. 

Moderate. — One having tune moderate^ may, perhaps, 
learn to j^ead musick readily by n&tCy but will be obliged lo 
labour hard to effect even this ; be obliged to hear tirnsa 
many tunes repeated before he can learn them by raU^ and 
will then forget them unless he sings them frequastly j may* 
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perhaps, be a respectable singer, but will be indebted for this 
talent much ^ore to science and application than to nature : 
will sing more by the rules of musick than by his ear, ana 
be generally obliged to hare his book before him ; will be 
rather a mechanical than a natural singer ; and will fail to 
impart melody and pathos to his musical performances, and 
to kindle or melt the soul. 

One having tune moderate, with ideal, large or very large, 
will listen with rapture to good musick, yet none will please 
him except musick of the first order ; will be very unpleas- 
antly afiected by discord, and perhaps be a good judge o^ 
musick, y^ will not be a good or a great performer himself. 

SHALL.-<-^iie having tune smcUl, with happy efibrt, may 
learn to sing and play tunes, yet will be only an automatick, 
mechanical, indifierent, and unsuccessful .musician, and will 
ie unable to make melody, or to learn tunes by the ear : with 
largeor very large ideal., will listen with delight, to good mu>- 
8ick,yet be slow to distinguish one tune from another, and genr 
erally be insensible to the higher charms of excellent musick. 

The combinations and descriptions under tune moderate, 
modified by a reduction of the in^uence of tune, and those 
under tune large or very large, reversed, or read with the 
addition o^ a negative, will generally apply to this organ 
small. 

Very 8iiALL.-^0ne having tune verp small, will be un* 
able to strike a note correctly, and evea to distinguish one 
tune 01 one note from another :• with mirth, large, will be 
likely to ridicule a musical taste or an amateur in musick^ 
or be, at least, indi^rent to musick, if not really disgusted 
with it. 

LocAViON. — Tune is located, in adults^ about three quar^ 
teis of a& inch above the organ of calcu., and within the 
arch of the superciliary ridge. The locatioa of tune is so. 
much alSected' by the size of the surroundinsf organs, and its 
external appearance,, by the- temporal muscle which passes 
over it, that, except in the case of children^ the autlunv are 
not always able to decide correctly upon its size, it may 
also be added, that a good voice ad(M gveatly to good' musick, 
and is therefore frequently mistaken, for a musical ecur or UU* 
ent. Others, again, in whom the organ is only moderate, are 
tolerable singers, but are indebted for this talent chiefly to 
science and practice. Hence many correct decisions iqMmi 
tune, are considered erroneous. 
19* 
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35. LANGUAGE. 

Power of communicating ideas by means of particidar 
signs-^memory of words — recollection ofesrbiirary signs 
as expressive of ideas. 

In the plenitude of his wisdom and f oodness, the Great 
Author of our being has seen fit, in various ways^ to dtstin* 
ffuish man from ^ the beasts that perish;" and one of these 
oistiiigiiishing characteristicks, is most strikingly displayed 
m his power of speech, Witiiout a &ciilt^ by means of 
which to communicate to his fellow-men, liis thoughts, feel- 
ings, and desires, man would be incapaUe of any connder- 
able degree of cultivation and refinement, and of carrying 
on those vast schemes and projects by which the &ce of the 
earth is subdued and cultivated, and the beasts of the field 
brought under sabjection to him — ^by which the forest bows 
to his mandate, and, in its stead, the cultivated &rm blooms 
like a garden-^by which science and the arts flourish, com- 
merce sprixigs into life, and cities, king(k>ms, atid repuUicks 
borst forth in all their magnificence and glory. 

The signs of language are of two kinds, aakiral and arti- 
ficiai. The natural signs are conmion both to man and the 
lower order of animals, and are understood by each species 
of animals by the operatioBS of the instinctive principles of 
ka natoare. la brutes, these natural signs «re employed, ISh 
ezaodpie, in the bleating of a lamh, the neigiiing of ahorse, 
and tibe durping of a b^d ; and in man, ki that expression ef 
voice and feature which he uses in sighmg, groaniag, laugh- 
ing, crying, and in the use of all that class of semi-artipuAate 
sounds called vkierjectians. But the grand distinctioa be- 
tween lihe facuhy of language in man and the same &calty 
in the brute treation^ co»sists in the ability of the formev to 
make use of (^istiiu:t, ariioiUait sounds, which we call speech^ 
as signs of his ideas, wheveas, the ability of the latter is con- 
fined 10 the use of inariitulate sounds. 
v., For the more extensive and perfect transmission of thonght, 
the superiociT wisdom and ingenitity of man have also ena- 
bbd him to invent, and employ hy common consent, various 
sets of artificial sounds called words, or vocal or 4i/ttificial 
hmgmge; and, raoreo<ver,to institute certain arbitrajry Ji^au 
by means of which to represent these words to the eye^oall- 
ea written language. 
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That the power of speech in man, or his eapia verborum, 
is primitive, and depends upon a distinct faculty of the mind, 
is evident from the fact, tha( it greatly differs in different in- 
dividuals, and cannot, therefore, be the result of education 
alone, but must originally be possessed by them in various 
degrees of strength. Were it not so, each individual would 
display this power in proportion to his cultivation of the &c- 
iilty ; but such is by no means the case. We often see child- 
ren that have received little or no instruction, learn the use 
and application of words with a &cility and accuracy alto- 
gether wonderful ; and others again upon which a supera- 
bundant amount of instruction has been bestowed, that re- 
main extremely deficient in this respect, and find great difil- 
culty in commanding words enough to express their ideas 
with even common propriety. 

We see jfiersons, also, who have studied many languages, 
received all the advantages of instruction from the greatest 
linguists, and wasted long nights over the midnight lamp, 
and yet, when they come to express themselves in their mo- 
ther tongue, often display a style marked with barrenness, 
stiffness, and impropriety ; whereas, others who have enjoy- 
ed no such advantages, are ieible to sqpeak and write in a style 
both copious and eloquent. 

Some persons are aUe to repeat a page verbatim after 
having read it but two or three times over ; whilst others, 
again, cannot repeat it after having lead it as many hundred 
times. 

And now let us ask, whether these facts at all accord with 
the metaphysical notion of some, that language is wholly ar- 
tificial^ or conventional. If so, language should display it- 
self, in individuals of equal talents, in an exact proportion to 
its cultivation : but this has clearly been shown not to be the 
case. We must therefore conclude, that the power of lan- 
guage or speech, depends upon a primary liculty of the 
mind, and that it is as luiiural for man to employ language, 
as it is vision, or hearing, or any ^ther fiiculty of the mind. 

Many remarkable instances of an extraordinary manifes- 
tation of this fiiculty, as well as of its extreme deficiency, 
have fallen under the observation of the authors. From a 
multitude of cases, they will select, and present, only the two 
following. 

They know a little girl in whom the organ of language 
is extremely large, and who has been brought up in a famuy 
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in which there is no child but herself; consequently, she 
iseldom has any one to talk with. But this deficiency she 
has managed to supply, ever since she was two or three years 
old, by almost incessantly talking to her doll or to herself; 
for talk she must, although it often consists in nothing more 
than the utterance of articulate sounds without meaning. 
She often even conducts a long dialogue in two or three dis- 
tinct voices, being assisted in this by large imitation ; and 
has, moreover, a wonderful propensity to invent, and apply, 
names to all objects she sees; and, when these are few, 
s£e gives many names to the same object. Her organ o[ 
tune is also large ; and this she frequently gratifies by com- 
posing and singing tunes extempore, and sometimes, too, in 
rhyme. 

In the family of professor Eaton, the distinguished botan- 
ist and naturalist, one of the authors saw a servant-man in 
whom the organ is extremely small ; and it is with the ut- 
mo^ difficulty that he can command wards enough to hold 
a conversation upon the most familiar subject: — in proof of 
which, many stnking anecdotes were related by the professor. 
The following is one of them. Being very anxious to ieam 
to re/id — a thing he found it next to impossible to accom- 
plish — he was sent to school ; and, in attempting to relate to 
nis master the^ pakis taken by his tutor in instructing him, 
when he got to the word teaching, he stopped, and hesitated 
for a long time, not being able to think of it, or of any other 
word that would express the idea; but, at last, he got it out 
by saying, that *» my tutor keep — jawmg me how to read," 

LAROE.-^One having lang. large, will find it easy Qnd 
natural to learn and remember words, and to call to mind 
such words as fully express his ideas ; possess, in a hig^ 
degree, copiousness, freedom, fluency, and pow^r of ex- 
pression ; have at command a multitude of words and' phrases 
from which he ia able to make such a selection as^ may be 
dictated by his other faculties; will fill out his sentences 
well; and leave but few ellipses to be supplied' by the reader ; 
will be able to write with ease and facility, and give a copi- 
ousness, and richness, and variety to his style, and have a 
great desire to talk and read, a« well as to hear others do so ; 
and can easily commit words to memory. 

One having lang. large, with large or very large ihdivid., 
fb ffi, local, and event.^ can learn verbatim with great rapid- 
ity and very little efifort ; has a remarkable talent for remem- 
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bering the precise expressions used by others in copversa- 
tioD, and for>elating accurately what was said by a speaker; 
will be able, in school or in college, to learn his lessons, as 
it were, by intuition, or, at least, by reading them two or 
three times over ; will make very rapid advances as a schol- 
ar, fiir outstrip those who have lan^r., event., and individ. only 
moderate, ana appear to understand his lessons much better 
than he really does, and thus gain c^reat credit for his reci- 
tations I when he attempts to speak, will have a copious flow of 
words, and display a remarkable talent for making quotations ; 
with only mooerate or full caus. added, will talk much, and 
fluently, upon subjects without instructing the hearer, or pre- 
senting many new ideas, or profound observations; with 
large or very large ideal, and compar., and full concent, 
added to this combination, is capable of becoming quite in- 
teresting, and even eloquent, as a speaker ; will be chaste 
and finished, if not polished and graceful, in his language 
and expressions, and, with imitat. also large, decisively pop- 
ular as an ext^npore speaker ; will be perspicuous and ap- 
propriate, and easily and jfiilly understood ; possess extraor- 
dinary &cility and felicity of expression, and, whenever he 
becomes animated in speaking, will quote poetry with ease 
and correctness, yet will have a better command of words 
than of ideas ; may please the fancy, yet will not greatly 
instruct, or enlighten the understanding : with individ. large 
or very large, will use manv adjectives and qualifying 
phrases ; and yet employ words with considerable definite- 
ness ana precision : with large secret., cautious., approbat., 
conscien, and ven., may be taciturn and reserved before 
strangers or partial acquaintances, or, in consequence of his 
bashhilness or modesty, yet, when among his £imiliars and 
equals, will talk very freely : with large or very large se- 
cret., will generally say but little, and, with cautious, also 
large, frequently hesitate in speaking, but this will arise 
from the fear of committing himself, or of saying what he 
does not intend to say, rather than from a want of words ; 
but, with secret, moderate or small, will not only have a 
great command of words, but be free to express his thoughts 
and feelings, and, with benev. and adhes. also large or very 
krge, this propensity to unbosom himself to others, will be 
still i&irther increased, and he will be a downright talker : 
with large individ., combat., and destruct, will have a great 
eommand of severe and bitter epithets, and, when excited, be 
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extremely pointed and sarcastick in his expressions, and, with 
compar. also large, can pour out a torrent of abusive words, 
Of scold with a vengeance : with adhes. and benev. large 
or veryjarge, will have a great command of words express- 
ive of sympathy, afiection, endearment, tenderness of feeling, 
&c. ; and, with imitat. also large, will accompany his verbal 
communications with appropriate gesticulation, and speak 
through his action, the expression of his countenance, &c, 
as well as by his words : with compar. large or very large, 
will have a critical knowledge of the precise meaning of 
words, pf philology, synonymies, &c., and be prone closely 
to criticise both his own expressions and those of others, aod, 
with large or very large individ. and event, added, is capable 
of becoming a first-rate linguist : with large or very large 
caus. and compar., and only moderate or fall ideal., will be 
bold, original, and powerful in his expressions, but not fin- 
ished, elegant, or polished, and, if large combat, and destruct 
and moderate or small secret, be added, will speak out his 
ideas in a plain, strong, blunt,' and freiquently uncouth style ; 
will despise the flowers of rhetorick and finely turned peri- 
ods, and present the facts and the arguments of his subjeet 
without embellishment: with ideal, large instead of mod- 
erate, will be a nervous, strong, and also polished writer 
and speaker; have a full flow of ideas, and also of words in 
which to express them ; will combine power of thought widi 
copiousness and fluency of diction, and, with a good educa- 
tion, be capable of becoming an accomplished and a power- 
ful publick speaker ; will express important ideas and strong 
arguments in a peculiarly felicitous and happy style, and 
have thoughts einough handsomely to fill the channel through 
which they flow. 

Very large. — One having lang. very large, will possess 
remarkable copiousness of speech and a great flow of words; 
talk with perfect ease and the greatest delight ; and, with se- 
cret, only moderate and approbat. large or very large, among 
his acquaintances, will be, perhaps, too forward in conversa- 
tion, and an incessant, not to say intolei:able, talker : with 
concent, full or large, will be able, and much inclined, to 
throw out the same idea in a great many diflerent forms of 
expression, frequently amounting to ta.utology; will often 
weary the hearer with tedious repetitions and circumloca- 
tion, and not unfrequently bury up his ideas in a multitade 
of words : with individ., form, and local large or very larger 
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will be able to commit to memory page after page, e.ven at a 
second reading ; will be excessively fond of reading, and of 
hearing and relating anecdotes ; after listening to an inter- 
esting speech, oration, or serjoion, will be able to repeat it 
nearly verbatim, giving not only the ideas and the general 
tenour of the discourse, but even many of the precise ex- 
pressions of the speaker ; with large or very large ideal, and 
imitat., and only full caus. added, will be bombastick in his 
style, and present more bathos than pathos or sublimity ; 
ttmke a great display of eloquence and splendour in his lan- 
guage, and yet be destitute of real eloquence and power of 
thought; will be loquacious, flippant, and verbose, yet im- 
body but little sense or argument in what he says : with very 
large compar., caus., individ., event., ideal., and combat., 
will be able to engross the whole cUtention of the hearer, and, 
by the clearness and power of his reasoning, combined with 
the superiour elegance of his diction, and the frequent and 
well-sustained bursts of his overpowering eloquence, enchain 
him fi)r hours to the subject ; will be rich, copious, flow- 
ing, vehement, and energetick in his style and manner, 
but a much better extempore speaker than writer, because, 
in writing, he will be apt to employ too many words for his 
thoughts. 

The descriptions and combinations of lang. large, modifi- 
ed by an ificrease of the power and desires imparted by lang^ 
wiU apply to lang. very large. . 

Full. — One having lang. fidl, will have a respectable 
command of words, yet, in order to become fluent, will re- 
quire considerable excitement ; will not be barren in style or 
expressions, nor yet employ many new-coined or redundant 
words: with some effort, may commit to memory, yet, unless 
indivia., form, and local, are very large, will not be eminent 
for this talent. One having lang. full, with compar. and 
caus. large or very large, will have a rich fund of important 
ideas, but they will lose some of their force when expressed, 
in consequence of their calling more loudly for words than 
can be answered by the speaker, who, unless considerably 
excited, will hesitate for words ; will seldom be guilty of 
circumlocution, but will be rather brief and compact in his 
style : with large or very large ideal, added, will be clear, 
elegant, and forcible as a writer, but, though he may get on 
tolerably well as a speaker, will not be very fluent, and eve«' 
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when excited, will by no means manifest verbosity, and will 
employ no more words than the sense demanda 

The additional descriptions and cojnbinations of lang. full, 
due allowance being made by the reader for the diminished 
power and maaifestdtions of lang., will be found under lang. 
large. 

Moderate. — One having lang. moderate, will be some- 
times at a loss for words in which to express his ideas, and 
particularly so for happy and appropriate words ; when an 
idea is presented to his mind, often be obliged to wait for the 
organ of lang. to supply the proper sign by which to ex- 
press it ; generally employ too few, rather than too many, 
words ; and, instead of adding to the force and energy of 
his thoughts by the ease and power of his expressions, will 
fail to give them even their just due from the province of 
language. 

One having lang. moderate, with very large compar., will 
be very critical in the use of words, and seldom employ one 
which is not fully expressive of the meaning intended to be 
conveyed ; with large or very large ideal, and Individ, add- 
ed, may be a first-rate linguist, and a clear and elegant wri- 
ter, but will not be a fluent speaker — may command words 
enough for the use of the pen, but not for use of the tongue ; 
will adopt a style more clear than copious ; will not be lo- 
quacious, but, in what he says, will employ but few words. 

Small. — One having small lang., in communicating his 
thoughts and feelings, will employ but few words, and those 
of every-day use; in speaking, will frequently hesitate for 
words, and possess very little variety or copiousness of ex- 
pression ; so far as style is concerned, will be barren, dry, 
and common-place; nnd extreme difficulty in calling to mind 
the particular words required to express his meaning; con- 
sider talking as rather a burden than a pleasure, and, conse- 
quently, will generally say but little, and find it very diflicult 
to commit to memory. 

One having lang. small, secret, large, and mirth, only full, 
will be likely to pass whole days, and sometimes even weeks, 
in which he will speak scarcely a word unless there is an 
absolute necessity for it ; will not be at all interesting in pro- 
miscuous conversation, and his thoughts will lose much of 
their force and point in consequence of the deficiency in his 
power of expression : with combat, large and, excited, or with 
a nervous temperament, may speak in a rapid, though some- 
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what incoherent, manner, but will use only common-place 
phraseology, and generally express similar ideas in nearly 
the saitie set of words : with rery large cans, and compar., 
will have many more thoughts than words, and make every 
vtord express some Important idea ; can think much better 
than communicate ; say a great deal in a few words ; cannot 
command a sufficient stock of words with nearly similar 
meanings from which to make happy selections ; and will 
think and reason much more than read or talk. 

The combinations and descriptions of lang. moderate, mod- 
ified by a diminution of the power of iang., and, also, those 
under lang. large and very large, reversed, or read with a 
negative, will generally apply to lang. small. 

Vbrt small. — One having lang. very small, will find the 
utmost difficulty in recollecting the arbitrary signs used to 
express the simplest and most common ideas ; from actual 
poverty of lang., will be obliged to employ words in a sense 
widely different from their common and legitimate significa- 
tion, and will often express his ideas in very inappropriate 
terms ; cannot commit to memory at, all, nor leasn to read 
with any thing like tolerable fiusility and accuracy, and will 
be able scarcely to understand others, or express himself so 
that they can understand him. 

The combinations and descriptions under lang. small, 
modified by a lessening of the power of lang., and those un- 
der lang. full, reversed, will apply to this faculty very small. 

Location. — Lang, is located upon the su][>erorbiter plate. 
When large or very large, by pressing down the upper orbit 
of the eye, it pushes the eye outward and downward, giving 
a fulness to it, and a swollen appearance to the under eyelid. 
When the organ is small, the eyes will appear small and 
sunken, and the under eyelid small. The bust of the dis- 
tinguished Thos. Addis Emmit, affords a striking specimen 
of a large development of this organ. 

GENUS III. — Reflectite or Reasoning Faculties. 

These faculties impart to the human mind an intellectual 
power of a higher order than that given by the perceptive 
and serai-perceptive faculties. They enable man to invent; to 
think, and reason-y-to ascertain those abstract relations and 
bearings of things which neither observation, nor any other 
mental power, can reach. Most of the other intellectual fac» 

20 
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ulties, are possessed, in a greater or less degree, by some 
species of the lower order of animals, and some of them, to 
a far greater extent than by man. Yet, none of these an- 
imals can invent, or, to any considerable extent, adapt means 
to ends. Neither can they improve upon their mere animal 
instincts, for they are manifestly destitute of what, in man, is 
called contrivance. From generation to generation, they 
grovel in the same beaten track, and, as far as improvement 
is concerned, remain stationary; whilst soaring, reasoning 
man is always advancing, and improving upon the discov- 
eries and inventions pf his predecessors. At the present day, 
the sparrow builds its nest, and the beaver its hut and dam, 
in precisely the same manner that their progenitors did four 
thousand vears ago; but, when we compare the ten thousand 
improveinents in manufactures, agriculture, commerce, sci- 
ence, and the arts, of the present English and American 
race, with the rude huts and implements of their Saxon fore- 
fathers, we behold the striking and wonderful efiects of cul- 
tivated reason. 

This subject also enables us to advance understandingly 
to another important characteristick of mem, by showing us 
how it is that he becomes, not only a rational, but, likewise, a 
moral and an accountable, being. Unaided by the reason- 
ing faculties, conscience would be lame and blind ; but, with 
their assistance, it is enabled to lay hold of the first princi- 
ples of right and justice, and to point out to man the path of 
rectitude and moral duty. Unaided by the reasoning facul- 
ties, the other moral fac\jilties would also wander in obscure 
twilight, and often stumble upon the dark mountains of er- 
rour ; but, with their help, veneration is enabled to look at 
the attributes of the great Jehovah, and successfully to study 
his divine character, and the moral relatiqns that exist be- 
tween man and his Maker, as well as between man and his 
fellow-man — relations equally important and sublime with 
any others which the reasoning powers are capable of tra- 
cing. With their assistance, hope wings its flight into the 
bright regions of futurity, and there expatiates rationally upon 
that state of being which awaits us when we shall have 
passed the bourne of mortality. 

Philosophers of all ages, have been agreed upon the fact, 
that man is the only animal endowed with the moral and 
reasoning Acuities; but it has been left to phrenologists to 
observe, and point out, the fact, that man is also the only an- 
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imal that possesses a high and broad forehead, and an ele- 
vated, coronal portion to the head — in which the organs of 
these faculties are located. And yet, without fully compre- 
hending, or duly appreciating the importance o( the ract, 
mankind have always been aware, as all history amply 
proves, that a high, bold, and prominent forehead is neces- 
sary to a great and profound reasoner. That there really 
exists a reciprocal relation between the reasoning powers and 
the expansion of the upper portion of the forehead, will be 
made fully manifest by comparing the heads of any deep 
thinkers and strong and bold reasoners with those of individ- 
uals who possess these intellectual qualities in a lower de- 
gree — ^by compi^ring, for example, the foreheads of Franklin, 
Washington, Clinton, Grail, and Melancthon, with those of 
Aurelia Chase, the New Zealander, Indian, Carib, idiot, &c., 
and the heads of animals, in the cuts upon the Chart. Now, 
such coincidences as these, are too striking to be the result 
of mere chance, and must, therefore, be produced by design ; 
and if by desigrn, they constitute a page in the book of na- 
ture, worthy the perusal of every student of nature. 

36. CAUSALITY. 

Power of perceiving and applying the principles of causa- 
tion — abUiitf to discover, and trace out, the connexion and 
relations existing between causes and effects ; to plan, inr 
vent, and adapt means to ends; to draw conclusions from 
given premises ; to reason — disposition to investigate, and 
ask, why ? — key-stone of common-sense. 

It is an axiom in philosophy, that "every efiect must have 
a cause ;" and, also, that " every cause must produce an ef- 
fect:'' and, again, that, *' under similar circumstances, like 
causes produce like effects :" and, &rther, that " all the phe- 
nomena throughout universal nature, proceed upon the prin- 
ciple of cause and effect, or antecedent and consequent." 

But let us inquire from what source it is that philosophers 
gather these maxims. That they are not the product of the 
observing faculties, is evident from the fact, that these Acui- 
ties are possessed, more or less, by the brute creation, and 
yet, we know that brutes do not reason — ^that they are not 
capable of comprehending the relations of cause and effect — 
at any rate, beyond the narrow limits of their experience ; 
and this can scarcely be considered as reaching the princi- 
ple of causation. Hence, we infer, that man is endowed 
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with some fiiculty of the mind of which the lower order of 
animals is destitute, by which he is enabled to reach this 
principle. 

That the Acuity in man which regards every phenomenon 
or result in nature as the product of some antecedent cause, 
is innate, and its operation, intuitive, may, moreover, be justly 
inferred from the fact, that he is naturally prone to demand a 
rea5(^;» for every thing — to ask why it is so : and that this dis- 
position in man is more or less strong in proportion as a cer- 
tain part of the brain (causality^ see cuts) is largely or other- 
wise developed, is equally proved by the observations of phre- 
nolc^sts, as well as of mankind generally: — ^for here is one 
point in phrenology in which mankind, in vM ages, have be- 
lieved. 

That this faculty in man is innate, is still farther evident 
from the &ct, that this cause-seeking disposition is strikingly 
evinced in children. Almost as soon as they begin to make 
observations, they also begin to inquire, why things are so— 
to investigate the causes, reasons, and uses of things. 

As this faculty is designed for, and adapted to, the princi- 
ple of causation alluded to, it is evident, that, when strongly 
or fairly developed, and furnished with proper data upon 
which to operate, it will always decide correctly concerning 
causes and effects : for if, under such circumstances, it should 
not always teach us the truth, or give us correct information 
as to those first principles or truths which exist in nature, it 
would not act in harmony with nature's laws, nor fully per- 
form the function for which it is originally designed. 

What should we think, for example, of an eye that would 
present objects to the mind double, triple, or quadruple, or 
give the image of a horse when it looked at a man, or of an 
ass instead of a metaphysician ? What should we think of 
a faculty of colour that would make green appear yellow, or 
black, white ? Undoubtedly, we should consider them de- 
fective or perverted. If, then, we have a right to expect, that 
the perceptive Acuities, in conjunction with the external 
senses, when uninjured and un perverted, will furnish us 
with correct information concerning physical objects and 
their qualities, it is equally reasonable to suppose, that, un- 
der simitar circumstances, the reasoning faculties will make 
a true report of the abstract relations and causes of things. 
Consequently, all that we have to do in order to ascertain 
the truth in and given matter, is to lay before causality the 
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naked facts in the case, and all the facts, and its decision will 
be the truth recjuired : and the only reasons why the \opin- 
ions of men so frequently and so widely difibr upon the same 
suBject, and stray so &r from the truth, are either that the 
data upK)n which the decisions of causality and comparison 
are predicated, are incorrect or insufficient, or because the 
reasonings organs are too feeble to bear up against ^he clam- 
ours of prejudice or passion. 

Large.— One having cans, large, will be able intuitively 
to perceive, and readily to apply, the principles of causation ; 
to lay good plans, and successfully reach desired ends by the 
application of approprieUe means ; will have a strong desire to 
ascertain the why and the wherefore of things ; to investigate 
their nature and relations, and ascertain their origin, uses, 
and procuring causes ; will consider fitcts and phenomena 
only as connected with their principles and causes ; perceive 
self evident truths, and draw inferences from them ; possess 
an inquiring, investigating turn of mind ; with proper cul- 
ture of this faculty, be able to originate good ideas, and rea- 
son correctly upon the data furnished by the other faculties ; 
by the intuitive application of the principle that like causes 
will always produce like effects, be able to predict what will 
be, from what has been ; to tell wherein one result will differ 
from another, and, also, what will be the efiect of given meas- 
ures ; will intuitively perceive the various bearings and the 
abstract relations or things; naturally possess a large en- 
dowment of sagacity, penetration, good sense, judgment, and 
originality ; and be disposed to give, and require, not only a 
reason for every thing, but, also, ti satisfectory explanation 
of all its phenomena. 

One having cans, large, with the perceptive organs full, 
large, or very large, will be quick, to perceive the first truths 
or axioms of natural philosophy, to draw inferences from 
them, and to apply them whenever occasion demands : with 
compar. and conscien. lar^e or very large, to perceive the 
force of moral truths and inferences, and to admit moral ax- 
ioms, and be able to reason clearly and correctly from them : 
with the selfish faculties strong, will be able to provide for 
his selfish wants, and secure selfish ends : with acquis, full 
or large, or even only moderate or small, to lay excellent 
plans for accumulating wealth : with the perceptive organs 
only moderate or full, will be more delighted with the prin- 
ciples and the philosophy of natural science, than with the 
20* 
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mere fiuis, and seldom contemplate facts apart from, the laws 
concerned in their production ; with individ. and event, only 
moderate or full, will be guided much more by the reason 
of things, and by general principles, than by experience ; but, 
with individ. and event large or very large, will be influenced 
both by experiments and iacts, and also by the principles in- 
volved in them ; have a superiour talent, not only for col- 
lecting facts, but, also, for drawing correct deductions from 
them ; devise and execute with surprising sagacity and tact, 
and possess an excellent talent for turning things to his own 
advantage — ^for seeing just what ought to be done in order 
most successfully to obtain the desired end, and will possess 
a very large share of practical sense and sound judgment : 
with larffe or very large compar. and only moderate percep- 
tive faciuties, will deal much more in that which is abstract 
and metaphysical than in facts and details, and possess much 
more intellect than he appears to have ; be too abstract, and 
think too deeply, to be properly appreciated, especially by 
those who have large perceptive, and only full reasoning, 
faculties; will have an excellent memory of thoughts and 
first-principles, but forget circumstances and particulars; 
have a distinct recollection of inferencesj yet be apt to forget 
the premises from which they were drawn ; be able to think 
and reason clearly and strongly, yet, in presenting his ideas, 
will &il to do them justice, or give them the force necessary 
to produce the conviction to which they are justly entitled: 
with the selfish Acuities generally large or very large, and 
the moral only moderate or full, will make his reason sub- 
servient to the mandates of his selfish, not to say vicious and 
depraved, animal desires and gratifications ; and prostitute 
this noble gifl to the injury both of himself and his fellow- 
men : with the moral organs large, and the selfish also large, 
will have a vigorous intellect propelled by energetick, selfish 
passions, and modified by a strong current of moral feeling, 
yet his moral and religious opinions and practices will he 
strongly tinctured with his animal feelings — his religious gar- 
ments often defaced with spots and patches of selfishness and 
sin ; and his reason turned to a good or bad account according 
as his education, external circumstances, &p., excite more pow- 
erfully either the one or the other class of faculties: with 
the moral organs large or very large, the propensities full or 
large, but less than the moral and reasoning organs, and the 
perceptive, at least, full, will possess great intellectual power 
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and superiour talents, which will be called into energetick 
action, and urged forward bv strong feelings, and directed 
by high-toned, moral principle, to the advancement of some 
noble and important object ; and have enough of the propen- 
sities to impart efficiency to his intellectual and moral Acui- 
ties, which, however, will maintain the ascendency: with 
combat, large, will warmly defend and advocate his opinions, 
and engage in debate wtih spirit and delight, &c« 

Caus. acts with a power and success reciprocally propor- 
tionate to the size of the or^an and the stimuli which excite 
it. These stimuli are supplied by the other faculties, and 
vary according to the intensity with which these j^siculties 
desire those objects procured by the aid of caus. For ex- 
ample ; one having ca^s. large, with very large domestick 
organs, and only moderate selfish propensities, will seem to 
lack wisdom in conducting his own selfiish interests, because 
he will be comparatively indifferent to them, but, in reference 
to his children, his &mily, his friends, &c., he will plan 
with uncommon judgment, . and manifest great foresight : 
with acquis, small, and approbat. or self-e., or both, very 
large, will be likely to nmnifest great mental vigour in his 
efibrts to secure distinction, yet, in the mere accumulation of 
wealth, may discover a decisive want of tact and judgment, 
and ability to plan ; but still, if any of the other Acuities de- 
sire money, caus. will do its utmost to supply them, and 
devise means admirably calculated to secure this object: 
with the selfish propensities only moderate or full, compar. 
and conscien. large or very large, ven. full or large, and the 
perceptive organs only moderate or full, will reason clearly 
and forcibly from correct moral premises, and successfully 
prosecute ethical and theological investigations, yet be less 
distinguished for his delight and success in pursuing nat- 
ural philosophy, and be likely to make but indifierent calcu- 
lations in regard to his pecuniary afiairs, and manage them 
rather poorly ; but, with the perceptive organs large or very 
large, conscien. small, and ven. only full, while he will rea- 
son clearly and correctly upon natural philosophy and mat- 
ters which have no moral bearing, will commit the grossest 
errours in reasoning upon the character of the Supreme Be- 
ing and religious subjects generally, his duties to his fellow- 
men, and of their obligations to him, &c. The same prin- 
ciple applies to caus. in combination with any of the other 
organs in their various states of development. 
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Very large. — One having cans, very large, with a large 
head and an active temperament, in addition to the manifes- 
tations described under cans, large, will be pre-eminent for 
the correctness of his judgment, the clearness, originality, 
and importance of his ideas, the extent of his understanding, 
and the power of his intellect ; be distinguished for taking 
new views, even of the most ordinary subjects, and for pre- 
senting them in a striking light ; for discovering new me- 
thods of effecting certain objects; be able to calculate, with 
certainty, what effects will be produced by the application of 
particular means, and, also, tne most judicious method of 
applying these means ; clearly perceive the full force of ar- 
guments ) be able tp explain, or " clear up," abstruse points 
and difficult subjects ; to carry conviction to the mind by his 
irresistible arguments, and always to present them in a man- 
ner perfectly intelligible ; will grasp, as it were, with a giant 
intellect, those great and fundamental principles which enter 
into the nature and constitution of things ; and possess ex- 
traordinary greatness of mind and vastness of comprehen- 
sion. 

One having caus. very large, with compar. large or very 
large, will be extremely delighted with metaphysical and 
abstract studies ; attempt to pry into the nature and first-prin- 
ciples of every thing ; will speculate and theorize, and, with 
large conscien. added, will excel as a metaphysician, and es- 
pecially as a moral and intellectual philosopher ; with large 
individ. added, will not only display extraordinary depth and 
power of thought, but, also, be able to express and illustrate 
his ideas in a manner so simple and intelligible as to make 
'himself easily and fully understood even by feeble minds ; if 
he fail in any part of his projects, will readily supply the 
deficiency by a resort to the most happy expedients, and thus 
generally succeed in his undertakings ; never be at a loss for 
resourcesi and be wonderfully ingenious in calling them up 
and applying them; and possess extraordinary intellectual 
power and acumen. 

The combinations and descriptions of caus. large, modifi- 
ed by an increase of the power of caus., will apply to this 
organ very larga 

Full. — One having caus. fullj will have a strong desire 
to ascertain the reason of things, and to investigate their na- 
ture and procuring causes, yet his views of the relations of 
cause and effect, will be less clear, and his inductions from a 
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given amount of data, less correct, than they v^ould he if 
caus. were large or very large ; with proper culture, will lile 
respectable as a reasoner, yet the cast of his mind will not 
be strikingly original or logical, jDor his judgment first-rate: 
with large or very large perceptive Acuities, may be qualifi- 
ed to do a &ir business, yet will not excel in planning or in 
conducting a great business, nor be distinguished for employ* 
ing the best means to effect desired ends ; with large imitat., 
individ., and approbat, and moderate or small sel^. added, 
will lack independence and originality of. thought and char- 
acter ; adopt the views and opinions of those with whom he 
most associates, and thus have no marked character or plans 
of his own, and, with ven. and conscimi* large, will not de- 
sire, or hardly dare, especially In religiott9 matters, to think 
or act for himself; may pass for a man (^considerable talent 
and intellect, yet much of his knowledge will be borrowed, 
and his dispositicm and ability to apply his mind closely to 
an argument or process of tlu>Ught, will be weak and limit- 
ed, and his judgment, not very profound: with compar., In- 
divid., and event kurge, will not be distinguished for the 
superiority of his judgment, nor yet for the weakness of it ; 
will possess considerable practical talent, and understand 
himself well, yet be somewhat superficial, and manifest more 
discrimination and tact than originality and depth, and &il 
to present arguments in a clear, eogent, and convincing man- 
ner, as well as to appreciate the full force of the reasonings 
of others. 

Moderate. — One having caus. nioderaiet will not be 
very clear or correct in apprehending the principles of 
causation, nor reason clearly or closely; with Individ., 
event., and lang. large, and compar. full or large, may pass 
through the ordinary routine of life with tolerable success, 
yet, when called upon to think, or plan, or call up resources 
-—40 devise means, or originate any thing, will manifest 
weakness and inability ; may learn well, and, with imitat 
also large, do what he sees others do, and gain something 
firom experience, yet will be unwilling to apply his mind to 
any subject which requires close investigation and research, 
and will not be able to reason strongly or deeply, or to ap- 
preciate the arguments oC those who do ; and will not be at 
all distinguished for quickness of comprehension or depth of 
understanding : with the selfish faculties strong, will be sway- 
ed chiefiy by his animal propensities, and yet be shrewd in 
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many things, although his shrewdness will result more from 
instinct than reason : with secret large, and conscien. only 
full, by art and intrigue may succeed well for awhile, yet it 
will not be difficult to penetrate his designs, and discover his 
intentions, and, consequently, to defeat his purposes. 

Small. — One haying caus. small, will be decisively defi- 
cient in discernment and understanding ; fail to comprehend 
the reasons, principles, causes, and the general bearing of 
things, as well as the force of logical arguments ; be injudi- 
cious in planning, and unable to see the end from the begin- 
ning, or comprehend the result of certain measures; be un- 
able to think, and dull in comprehending a subject, even 
when clearly and fully explained to him ; slow to draw in- 
ferences, and unskilful in adapting means to the accomplish- 
ment of desired ends ; possess feeble powers of ratiocination, 
and a judgment that cannot be relied upon ; and have no talent 
for metaphysicks, or moralizing, and very little " hard sense." 

One having caus. small, with secret large or very large, 
may manifest considerable tact and ingenuity in laying plots, 
yet have too little depth or strength of intellect to carry 
through his manoeuvres : with very large individ., may have 
an extensive knowledge of matters and things in general, yet 
will not be able to invent, or improve upon the inventions of 
others, to devise *^ ways and means," and create resources. 

The combinations and descriptions und^r large or very 
large caus., reversed, will apply to caus. small. 

Very sMALL.-^One having caus. very small, will utterly 
&il to appreciate or apply the principles of causation, or to 
comprehend the relations of cause and effect ; be unable to 
reason, or to understand the arguments or explanations of 
others, be they ever so clear and simple, and will be appa- 
rently destitute of the qualities ascribed to caus. large. 

Of all the human faculties, caus. is undoubtedly the most 
useful and important, (if, indeed, a f reference may be given 
ta one faculty over another,) as it gives that depth, and 
strength, and solidity to the mind so necessary to the proper 
guidance and direction of the other faculties, and without 
which, man could scarcely be accounted a rational being. It 
is, in fact, that faculty which, above all others, so pre-emi- 
nently -distinguishes man from the brute, and enables him to 
stand forth in majestick dignity as the lord of this lower cre- 
ation. With this faculty largely developed, (and aided by 
compar.,) man is capable of thinking, reasoning, rising, soar- 
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ing— of looking, with an intelligent eye, into the works of 
ihe Deity, and of penetrating the mighty mysteries of his 
divine government. Without it, what, would be man ?— a 
helpless, unintelligent creature — ^a feeble, grovelling thing, 
scarcely elevated above the meanest reptile. 

Location. — Caus. is located in the upper and lateral por- 
tions of the forehead, externally from compar., and gives 
height and breadth to the forehead proportionate to the size 
of the organ. 

37. COMPARISON. 

Disposition and ability to compare various things for ihe 
purpose of ascertaining their^points of resemblance and 
of difference — power of, classification — perception and 
application of the principles of analogy — ability to diS' 
cover truths that are unknown, by discerning their resem- 
blance to those that are already ascertained, and also 
trrour from its incongruity with truth — power of illus- 
tration — critical acumen. 

On account of the reseikblance which one thing, or one 
set of things, bears to another, most of the phenomena of 
the natural world, are capable of being grouped together 
into classes. The causes of these phenomena, or their rela- 
tions of cause and effect, as has been observed, are sought 
out by causality ; their resemblances and analogies, and their 
dissimilarities, are recognised by comparison. Form may 
compare different shapes ; tune, different notes; and colour 
may contrast different shades ; but comparison can compare 
a colour and a shape, a tint and a note, an idea and a sub- 
stance ; which cannot be done by these other faculties alone : 
and thus it is, that comparison embraces within the legitimate 
sphere of its function, the whole range of nature. It some- 
times discerns resemblances between things apparently the 
most distant and unlike ; and often traces out analogies be- 
tween the qualities of mind and matter: and is the grand 
agent in producing similes, metaphors, and allegories, par- 
ables, and fables. 

As was predicated of causality, that, when furnished with 
correct data, it would always draw just conclusions, and 
teach us what is true ; so may it be of comparison, that, in- 
asmuch as it is primarily adapted to take cognizance of cer- 
tain resemblances and arrangements in nature, it, also, when 
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furnished with proper data, will give us the truth concerning 
these arrangements. In other words ; the legitimate concla- 
sions drawn by comparison in accordance with the principles 
of analogy, may be relied upon with as much certainty as 
those drawn by causality, or experience. For example; 
there is a resemblance, more or less striking, in the anatomi- 
cal structure of all the various orders, genera, and species of 
animals, and, also, in the structure of different individuals 
of the same species. Hence, comparison has a right to in- 
fer, that, as far as this anatomical analogy extends, these dif- 
ferent animals are governed by similar physiological laws. 
In other words ; as far as an analogy actually exists between 
any two things, we have a right to conclude, that what is 
true of the one, is equally so of the other. If, for instance, 
we discover an animal whose species is unknown to us, we 
immediately compare it with some animal of a known sp^ 
cies which it most resembles ; and, as far as this resemblance 
holds good, we at once, and justly, conclude the animals are 
alike in their nature and habits. If the strange animal is 
furnished with the organs which we know belong to herbiv- 
orous animals, we conclude that it is herbivorous ; i( with 
the organs of carnivorous or granivorous animals, we infer 
that it is carnivorous, or granivorous, as the case may be : if 
the animal is furnished with legs and feet, we conclude that 
its nature is to walk or run on land ; if, with wings, we say 
it flies in the air ; if, with fins, we judge it swims in the wa- 
ter, and so on : and we naturally rely upon the justness of 
these conclusions, though drawn entirely from analogy, as 
confidently as we do upon the truths taught by the most rigid 
induction. Indeed, the human mind is so constituted, that it 
cannot avoid making comparisons, and then relying upon 
, their result. 

That the principles of analogy really exist in nature, is 
demonstrated by every day's observation and experience; 
and hence we infer the necessity of a primary power of the 
mind whose proper function it is to perceive these principles, 
and, by their application, to discover truth and detect errour : 
and hence we may also infer, that arguments which are 
based upon correct analogies, are strictly true. This being 
the case, then, the only reason why arguments drawn from 
analogy, are so often unsound, is, that the comparisons upon 
which they are predicated, are not, in all respects, just : for, 
if the resemblance upon which the argument is founded, 
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holds good in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, and differs in 
one, this difference, provided the analogy from which the 
conclusion is drawn, reaches this point, will destroy the 
whole force of the analogy, or as far, at least, as the argu- 
ment is concerned, and, of course, render the conclusion 
false ; but, conclusions drawn from any points in which the 
analogy holds good, are correct, and may be relied upon. 
Here, then, we have arrived at the source of that great flood 
of sophistry and &lse reasoning which sweeps through the 
popular discourses and discussions of the day. 

Large. — One having compar. large, will readily discover 
analogies, resemblances, differences, &c., and be able, and 
disposed, to classify those thoughts, phenomena, and things 
of which the other faculties have taken cognizance ; possess 
a happy talent for generalizing. Illustrating, and reasoning 
from similar cases ; frequently employ figurative expressions ; 
readily discover the point and the application of arguments; 
make nice discriminations ; possess a criticising, comparing 
turn of mind, and readily detect fallacies in arguments, and 
inaccuracies, and improprieties in the use of words, &c. 

The objects compared by this faculty, are determined, in 
part, by its combinations. For example ; one having com- 
par. large, with full, large, or very large event, and individ., 
will have a happy talent, and a passionate fondness, for com- 
paring different fhenomena, and classes of phenomena, in 
the natural world, as well as various historical accounts, 
scientifick facts and experiments, &c., and be quick to dis- 
cern those resemblances and differences which obtain between 
them, and, also, between the various sciences themselves; 
with a view to make himself easily understood, will be 
strongly prone to illustrate his ideas by a reference to some 
feet or phenomenon with which the auditor is supposed to be 
familiar; with form, size, and local, added; will be very 
skilful in comparing those things which come under the 
cognizance of these faculties respectively, as well as in draw- 
ing illustrations from them : with ven. and conscien. large 
or very large, will draw religious instruction from natural 
objects, and apply the principles and phenomena of natural 
science, and of the physical world generally, to the investi- 
gation of moral and religious subjects ; compare spiritual 
things with temporal, and temporal with spiritual, and be 
predisposed to receive, and convey, religious instruction by 
means of parables, allegories, &c., and, in reasoning upon 
21 
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moral subjects, make a great many nice distinctioae, &c. : 
with ideal, aod Individ, large or very large, will make many 
elegant and elevated comparisons ; employ many metaphors, 
similes, and other figures which will glow with the fervour, 
and be enlivened by the brilliancy, of a lively imagination, 
and serve the purpose of argument and ornament united; 
yet, with only full caus. added, there will be very little rea- 
son or sound logick in his metaphors and illustrations : with 
caus. large, in investigating causes, will be greatly assisted 
and ofien led to his conclusions, by the light of comparison; 
in thinking and reasoning upon subjects, and especially in 
deciding upon the force of arguments, will employ his caus. 
as much as his compar., and probably more, yet, in commu- 
nicatmg his ideas, will manifest more compar. than caus., 
and illustrate them copiously and forcibly: with concent, 
moderate or small, will frequently employ mixed metaphors, 
and seldom sustain, or carry out, his comparisons: with 
ideal, only moderate or full, will still employ metaphors, 
similes, and copious illustrations, but they will be argu- 
mentative^ rather than ornamental ; and, though they may 
be clear and in point, they will not be glowing or elevated 
in character, nor always in good taste : with secret, moderate 
or small, and lang. and combat, full or large, will be so much 
inclined to criticise the expressions of others, as oAen to get 
their ill will, yet, to exercise his critical acumen, will be so nat- 
ural to him, that he will find it difilcult to avoid it: with ideal., 
imitat., Individ., form, size, order, local., event, and lang. 
large or very large, and caus. only full, will have a popular 
tLJkQ decmveiY practical talent, which will appear to be much 
greater than it really is, but his judgment will be much more 
the result of experience and observation, than of reflection; 
have a superiour, natural tact and talent for doing business, 
and getting along well in the world ; acquire knowledge very 
easily, retain it for a long time, and also apply it to very good 
advantage; speak and, perhaps, write well upon subjects 
which require no great depth of thought ; be likely to pass 
fcr a person of superiour mental powers, yet, be will not 
often bear sounding, nor reason closely nor profoundly, nor 
take original or comprehensive views of subjects ; but, with 
caus. large or very large, will be able to combine uncommon 
theoretical, with extraordinary practical, talents ; according 
to his advantages, will have at command a great amount of 
facta upon a great variety of subjects, jmd, also, be able to 
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apply his knowledge to the hest adrantage, hoth in reasonings 
and in accomplishing his purposes ; will he naturally horn 
learned and profound, and capable of excelling in the natu- 
ral, m^aphysical, and demonstrative sciences; he pre-eminently 
talented, and calculated both to devise and execute, and thus 
to conduct a great business ; and, with combat., firm., bope,^ 
and self-e. large or very large, be abundantly able to rise far 
above the common level of mankind, and to turn his hand 
successfully to almost any undertaking; and will add to su- 
periour natural talents, great energy and perseverance. 

Very large. — One having compar. very large, will be 
able, readily to compare, and perfectly analyze, almost any sub- 
ject which may be presented to his mind ; will instantly and 
intuitively detect the fallacy of analogical arguments, and 
the misapplication of words or facts; present his ideas in a 
manner so perfectly clear and simple, and accompanied with^ 
illustrations so copious and appropriate, that they can be 
fully and easily understood: with lang. and individ. large, 
will pour out a aupembundaat flood of figurative expressions; 
be strongly inclined to criticise every thing he sees, hears, or 
reads; and, with moderate conseien., will be likely, by hia 
wonderful power and copiousness, and Seeming appropriate^ 
ness, of comparison and illustration, ta make the better side- 
appear the worse, and the worse,, the better — to employ sophis- 
try, put ^Ise constructions upon things,^ and make wrong ap- 
plications of them, and thus knowingly mislead the common 
mind, d&c. 

The influence of compar. very large,, acting in combina- 
tion with the other organs^ has been described under the 
other organs respectively. It may also be added, that the 
i^mbtnations and descriptions given as applicable to compar. 
large, modified by an increase of the influence of compar., 
will apply to this organ very large. 

Full. — One having yitW compar., will be respectable for 
his discrimination and ability to compare, analyze, and illu^ 
trate things, yet will not be particularly distinguished ibr 
this power ; frequently resort to illustrations, yet they will 
not manifest the quality of versatility, nor be always in 
point; not at once discover whether a comparison is just and 
appropriate, and, though he may be able to trace out plain 
and striking analogies, will not so readily discover the mor^ 
obscure and subtle resemblances, analogies, diflerences, &c. : 
tvith cans, large or rery large, will have good ideas, but 
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ibey will often be less applicable to the subject, and more 
imperfectly illustrated, than is deeiiable : with the perceptive 
&cuilies generally stiong;, will not discover any marked de- 
fect in this particular, noi any peculiai talent foi compari- 
son, &c 

The additional manifestations of compar. full, may be in- 
feired from those of compsi. Uige, modified by a decreati 
of ihe power of this faculty. 

Moderate. — One having compar. moderate, may be able 
to discern the plainer and more obvious resumblances and 
.differences which exist in the phenomena of nature, but will 
&il to discover the more obscure points, and nicer shades, of 
lesemblance and diFeretice; may perceive the force of com- 
nariaons and illustrations presented by others, yet will not 
DG happy in discovering them himself nor readily perceive ihe 
application of arguments, not give point to his own : ivith full 
or larg-e caus., will make many sensible remarks, yet they 
will frequently lack point, and be inapplicable to the subject 
in hand : with long, full or larg'e, will talk much, but not be 
■ able to write with perspicuity, nor to use words with propri- 
ety and accuracy i with individ. and event large or very 
large, will have an excellent memory of facts, but, instead 
of arranging and classifying ihem, he will be likely lo pre- 
sent them in a confused stale, and, as it were, en masse : will 
not make nice distinctions between the various passions and 
other mental operations, and fail to make critical discrimina' 
tions in matters and things generally, or to adduce many 
appropriate illustrations. 

The descriptions and combinations of compar. full, dmia- 
ished, will apply to compar, moderate. 
, Shall.— One having compar. small, will be dull and slow 
in perceiving the force of comparisons and analogies, and 
possess but fitiJe discernment or discrimination, and be un- 
" able successfully lo compare, classify, arrange, illustrate, or 
generalize ; be almost destitute of critical acumen ; and fail 
to perceive analogies and differences, even when they are 
pointed out lo him. 

Vkry small. — One having compar. very small, will ba 
apparently destitute of all those qualities ascribed to comr 
par, large and very large, and nearly so of those attributed 
to compar. full. 

LiOCATiON. — Compar. is located in the middle and upper 
portion of the forehead, between the two lobes of caus., with 
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«Yant. below, and benev. abore it. Its shape membles an 
ioTerted cone. 

It has alroiidy been remarked, that the class of functions 
perfortned by the refleclive faciiltiea, is of a far higher order 
than any other, and. alao, ihal, when fairly developed, and 
furnished wi[h correct daia, if allowed to operate in an un- 
per^erted and unbiased manner, they will always form cor- 
rect conclusions, and furnish us with the truth. But iho 
great misfortune to mankiud is, that these facuhies are sel- 
dom allowed to assert iheir own proper prerogative, and sway 
that influence oyer human actions and human conduct for 
which they are originally designed. Hence it is, that we 
so much more frequently see men guided by feeling, by pas- 
sion, or by prejudice, than by reason. 

This great and deplorable evil generally arises, either from 
A neglect lo cultivate the reasoning faculties, or from a per- 
vtTsion of them. It cannot be denied, that the animal aod 
selfish passions in man, frequently occupy the greater portion 
of the brain ; but yet, on a close enaraination, it will generally 
be found, that the moral and intellectual facuhiea, if p?'o^er^y 
eultivafed, are sufRcienily powerful to keep in check, and to. 
control, tbe feelings and the passions. At present, however. 
We have to consider the neglect and perversion of the reflec- 
tive &culties only. 

As society is now constituted, even in what is called civil- 
toed and Christian communities, men are oflen taught ta 
fight, to covet, to cheat, lie. and scandalize, to gormandize 
and be laacivious; but how rarely are tbey taught to think f 
In proof of this, we have only to took abroad upon the face 
of society. Hoiv often do we see our beautiful system of re- 
ligion debased and degraded, and made subservient to the' 
vilest and most selfish purposes — her sacred vestments tatter- 
ed and torn by sectarian strife and party discord — her holy 
altars polluted by base hypocrisy and sordid iniquity — her 
mblime doctrines perverted, and her righteous laws trampled 
under foot I How often do we see the unprincipled ptetend- 
flT, gaining his selfish objectsby practising upon the ignorance 
Win the credulity of his fellow-men — the ambitious, rising 
lo high places of power and profit by making use of the 
basest duplicity and the most heartless intrigue — ^by fostering 
the pride, flattering the vanity, pampering the luxury, an4 
^ratifying the selGsh passions of those B,round him I Nov,, 
It is evident, that, if men were taught to think — ^^ \^'&\tiMr 
21' 
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iiyaing Acuities were properly cultivated, and trained to per- 
form their legitimate functions with eneigy, these thingt 
would not — theae things cotdd not, take place ; because, u 
the first place, aided bv the moral organs, thev would restraiD 
the sinful passioos ana desires and the unhallowed ambition 
of the deaigniog ; and, secondly, so eolighteo the minds of 
the common people as to prevent ihcii being thus de::eived 
and imposed upon. 

But the vices and follies of mankind grow out of tbepef- 
■oeriion of the reasoning faculties more frequently, perhaps 
than out of their neglect : and when this is the case, their 
tendency is to make man even worse than the brute, for (hey 
are then imder the dominion of the selfish passions, and are 
rendered almost wholly subservient to the gratification of 
their wants — they are then actively employed in searching 
fornewobiecta upon which the indulgence of the passionsmay 
he expended, and new excuses for such indulgence — they are 
energetiek in seeking out, and preseotiog, artificial, improp- 
er, and unnecessary stimuli to the selfish propensities of 
which the brute can never form any conception, and, of 
course, upon which it can never exert or debase its mental 
functions. 

Again, mankind are not only, not taught lo think, but 
ihey are frequently mis-taught lo think ; that is, they are 
often taught to think in a. particular way — taught to believe 
certain doctrines, and to dubdieve others — taught to believe, 
whether reason approves or diaapprovea; and all this is 
brought about by a kind of ratiocinative legerdemain, or by 
causing the eye of reason to look at all objects through (he 
dim spectacles of prejudice. This point may be illustrated 
by a reference to children. Before their reasoning faculties 
have become perverted, they frequently reason more clearly 
and accurately upon some subjects than their tutors or then 

Sarenls ; for, in (ne simplicity of their honest hearts, they 
educe from the premises presented to (heir minds, ihe con- 
clusions which 7iaiuraUy flow from them. Hence, many 
would do well to take the hint, lay aside their bigotry ana 
Ibeir prejudice, bow their stubborn pride, and, in reasoning, 
adopt the simplicity of the child. 
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It is admitted by phrenologists generally, that certain por- 
tions of the brain remain, as yet, terra incognita ; and, be- 
lieving, that every portion of the human frame, and every 
part of the universe, is made for, and adapted to, some useful 
purpose, and, more especially, since they have ascertained, 
that every other portion of the brain is occupied by some 
organ whose office it is to perform the functions of some one 
of the mental Acuities, they cannot resist the conclusion, that 
each of these unascertained portions, is occupied by a phren- 
ological organ adapted to the performance of the functions 
of some important, though unknown, faculty of the mind. 

One of these portions occurs between the reflective organs 
upon the one siae, and benevolence and imitation upon the 
other : and one of the authors (L. N. Fowler) having made 
numerous observations and experiments upon it, is disposed 
to believe, that it is occupied by an organ whose function 
it is to furnish its possessor with an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature ; or, to enable him readily to perceive the 
state of mind or feeling possessed by others, and thus siuc- 
cessfuUy to adapt himseli to, and operate upon, the minds 
and feeUngs of nis fellow-men. 

The authors are not unaware, that the functions here as- 
cribed to this supposed organ, are commonly distributed 
among the other organs ; or, rather, that they are generally 
supposed to be the product of the combined action of many 
organs whose functions are already ascertained. But this 
view of the subject, however plausible it may be, certainly 
carries no great weight of argument with it ; for it is based 
upon the same ground of reasoning which was formerly oc- 
cupied by the metaphysicians, who attempted to account for 
all the pnenomena of the human mind without admitting it 
to be constituted of distinct, separate faculties. 

The existence of the fiiculty here supposed, is rendered 
somewhat probable, however, by the a priori inference, that 
the class of functions attributed to it, does not belong exclu- 
sively to any one of the other organs. That our ability to 
judge of human nature, and adapt our actions to the feelings 
and views of others, receives important aid from caus., com- 
par., cautious., secret., ideal., imitat., individ., event, &c., and 
from experience^ is readily admitted ; but that this ability whol- 
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ly depends upon these faculties and experience, remains to be 
proved. The authors have received much evidence calculat- 
ed to convince them that it is not wholly dependant upon 
them, but that it depends more upon intutiion. They do Dot 
profess, however, to have settled this point, but have thought 
proper to suggest it to the consideration of phrenologists, 
leaving it to be confirmed or rejected as shall be decided by 
future observations and experiments. 

In reference to the space left unmarked in the cuts and 
busts of Q. Combe, ana, also, of the authors, located between 
cautiousness and ideality, and represented by Mr. Combe as 
unascertained, but as probably occupied by an organ whose 
function it is to impart the feeling of vastness, sublimity, 
grandeur, d^., they would merely remark, that, although 
they have made numerous observations upon it, and are daily 
adding to the number, they are still unprepared to offer any 
suggestions different from those of the excellent writer just 
alluded to. They are unable, however, to coincide in opin- 
ion with £>r. Powell, who is very positive in asserting, that, 
in this place, he has discovered an organ of watchfulness. 
To this organ he attributes, not only the function ascribed by 
the authors to the unascertained portion of the brain previ- 
ously alluded to, but, also, that of alertness^ which they con- 
ceive to be one of the manifestations of cautiousness aided 
by secretiveness. But, however this may be, the authors gladly 
embrace the privilege of submitting this, and all similar 
points, to the aecisions of the unerring tribunal of facts. 

Rbmarks upon the Wonderful Wisdom and Beauty 
displayed in the location and grouping of the 
Organs. 

Throughout the works of nature, we find perfect simplici- 
ty and perfect arrangement combined with perfect harmony 
and perfect adaptation : therefore, if phrenology is true, the 
impress of the Deity must be stamped, not only upon the na- 
ture and functions of the various faculties themselves, but, 
also, upon the location and grouping together, or classifica- 
tion and arrangement, of their respective organs in the head. 
If, then, we find, that this perfection of arrangement and 
adaptation which is everywhere displayed in nature's works, 
holds good in the location and classification of thr phreno^ 
logical organs, we infer that this is the handiwork of the 
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great Creator, and a part of his great system of things, or, 
that phrenologjr is true ; and, vice versa, if we find imper- 
fection and a want of adaptation in the location and arrange- 
ment of the various organs, the &ir inference is, that the 
whole is a man-made theory, stamped with inconsistency and 
incongruity, ox a mere chimera of an in&tuated hrain. 

Let us look, then, at the real hcts in the case. The an- 
imal passions and propensities unquestionably constitute the 
most mferiour class of the mental functions ; and, according- 
ly, we find the organs of these faculties all grouped together, 
and occupying the lower and l^ck portion of the head, or, 
if we may be allowed the expression, the least honourable 
portion of the brain : whilst, on the other hand, the organs 
of the moral and religious sentiments and of the reasoning 
Acuities, the functions of which are of a fdx higher order 
than any other classes of the intellectual operations, and 
even constitute the crowning excellence of man, are grouped 
together, and occupy the highest portion of the brain. 

Again, the organs of the intellectual Acuities are located 
tc^^hfir in the anterior portion of the head, or in the fore- 
head — a portion better fitted for the abode of the intellec- 
tual organs than any other. And not only so, but the ar- 
rangement of the several classes of the intellectual organs, 
is most .wonderful and systematick. The eye forms one 
great medium of communication with the external world, 
and is almost the only instrument which the perceptive £ic- 
ulties employ in the performance of their appropriate func- 
tions. Accordingly, all the organs which take cognizance 
of physical objects and their qualities, are grouped together, 
and located about the eye — their principal and most obedient 
servant. 

The reasoning organs, again, are located between the per- 
ceptive organs upon the one hand, and the moral upon the 
other, being thus prepared to reason, either upon the natural 
&cts and phenomena which may be observed and collected 
by the perceptive faculties, or upon moral and theological 
subjects presented by the moral organs. 

The beauty and perfection of this arrangement, are dis- 
playedin a manner no less striking when considered with 
respect to the individual organs. The organs of all the 
faculties, for example, which are directly concerned in per- 
forming any of the domestick functions, are clustered mto 
one neighbourhood in the lower portion of the hind head. 
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Atnat, which takes the lead in the animal economy, is lo- 
cated in the lowest portion of ibe brain, and pbilopro., which 
comes next, and greatly aBaista in carrying; out the designs 
of amal., is located by its side. Adhes., which, in its natare 
and ot^ect, is closely allied to the two preceding organs, we 
find located in the same gronp ; and inhab. completes both 
this group of organs and thia class of fanctions. Thus we 
have p resented to ua the interesting picture of all the social 
and domeatick organs grouped together in, as it were, a 
fiimily circle. 

The organs of the seltish propensities are likewise found 
linked together, with secret, in their midst, as if for concealing 
and scheming, and occupying the central portion of the side 
head. Combat, anddestruct., twin-brothers in character and co- 
ec[tiiils as heroes, are seen marching up side by side. MoreoTer, 
one important object of deslruct. is to supply aliment, with 
food. Hunger greatly increases the action of destroct., hot, 
when aliment, is fully satiated, even beasts of prey, eic^ 
when provoked, will seldom exercise this organ. Accord- 
ingly, infinite ivisdom has placed these organs side by aide, 
and thus grently facilitated their reciprocal inlercoutse. If 
secret hnd been located among the moral or intellectual or- 
gans, which seldom, if ever, require its aid. it would have 
been out of ploce, but, instead of this, it is found among the 
propensities, which frequently and trninly require its action. 
And is there nothing superhuman in all this? Cautious., 
like a fnilhful sentinel, takes its appropriate stand between 
the domcstick, animal, and morn! organs — a most advao- 
tageoiia post, from which lo overlook them all, and warn 
them of approaching danger. Between the functions of ap- 
probat. and self-e., and, also, between those of self-e. and firm., 
there exists, at least, a family resemblance, and. accordingly, 
we Imd approbat end self-e. located side by side, and self-e. 
■tid firm, adjoining each other ; and, moreoTer, the location 
of firm, near the moral organs, which soffeqnently demand 
its action, is certainly an admirable arrangement. 

See the moral organs, also, all grouped together like « 
band of brothers, illustrating the principle, that "union is 
Btrength," conslituting a great moral phalanJi, and occupying 
a position between the selfish organs upon the one hand, and 
the intellectual upon the other, in order that they may puri^ 
and sanctify the action of both. 

CoostrucC, which oftoi demands the asaistance of the pa- 
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ceptive and of the reasoning faculties, and is itself, in part, 
intellectual, is accordingly located near its kindred, the intel- 
lectual organs. The same is true of ideal. Mirth., also, 
which assists reason in detecting errour, is located next to 
the reasoning organs. Event., again, the reservoir or great 
intellectual warehouse of the facts collected by the percep- 
tive faculties, and upon which the reflective organs are 
obliged to make frequent and copious draughts, is located be- 
tween the reflective and the perceptive facuhies; and» last of 
all, compar. and cans., torch-bearers of all the other mental 
Acuities, occupy a position most advantageous for the per- 
formance of their appropriate functions. 

Now, it must be recollected, that one organ was discover- 
ed in one portion of the head, and another, in another por- 
tion, and at periods widely different, but, on examination^ 
each propensity is found to be in the group of the propensi- 
ties, each sentiment among its kindred sentiments, and all the 
intellectual faculties together in the forehead, and, in fact, 
not a single organ straggling abroad at random. If acquis., 
for example, had been found among the moral organs, con- 
acien. among the propensities, any of the intellectual organs 
among the animal or selfish organs, or amat. in the fore- 
head, this'irre^larity would have shown a radical defect in 
the system, and proved its. origin to be human ; but, as it is, 
we find all its parts perfectly arranged, and uniting in a per- 
fect whole, affording a new proof of the truth, and illustra- 
tjoD of the principles, of this sublime science, and evincing 
thmf it is the handiwork of infinite wisdom. 



DIRECTIONS TO EXAMINERS. 

Ik ascertaining the charact,er of individuals from their 
phrenological developments, the general size of the whole 
Mad should first be observed, and then, the relative size of its 
several parts, according to the classification adopted in this 
work. The temperament^ health, habits, education, &c., of 
the individual, should be next attended to. After these^ the 
relative size of each organ may be observed ; and then the 
effect of the combinations as described in this volume. This 
last point is of paramount importance. 

In applying the fingers to the head, the halls should be 
used instead of the ends. 
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PREFACE. 



When the following "answers to Vindex" were first 
written, the author had no distant idea of presenting them 
in a pamphlet form. He derived his first suggestion of 
the kind, from the following editorial article in the Satur- 
day Morning Visitor. 

Phrenology. — The discussion on this suhject by Vin- 
dex and Mr. Fowler, through the medium of the Chroni- 
cle, seems to have excited a good deal of attention in other 
cities, and as the articles are pretty generally copied, it is 
a proof that the subject is one which the public are desi- 
rous of investigating — we agree with the following remarks 
of the Telegraph, as to the mode by which such investi- 
gation is most likely to be fairly made. "We are surpris- 
ed that Mr. F. does not see the suspicions which the com- 
munications of Vindex are calculated to excite. Many 
persons will believe — mistakenly we are certain, that Vin- 
dex writes in collision with Mr. Fowler, and that his ob- 
jections are purposely made in such a form that they may be 
easily answered. We say to Mr. Fowler, let us have a 
pamphlet on each side: they will instruct and amuse. They 
will sell well; for the intelligent part of the community are 
interested in the subject. The large books on the subject 
are too expensive for extensive diffusion." 

The discussion, thus hastily prepared, is accordingly 
published, with the hope that it may remove some of the 
oft-repeated objections made against one of the most sub- 
lime and useful sciences ever discovered. 
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The editor of the Telegraph is right in supposing that Yin- 
dex writes as he thinks — that he is really^ and not seeming- 
ly, opposed to Phrenology. It is to be regretted, however, 
that he did not better embody, and more clearly present, the 
objections and arguments of anti-phrenologists. 

Instead of presenting the discussion as it at first appear- 
ed in the Chronicle, the author has, for the sake of unity, 
placed together all the paragraphs that appeared on a sin- 
gle subject, though some of them appeared in diflferent 
numbers. Some of the replies to Yindex have been en- 
larged, and other points taken up that were not noticed in 
the Chronicle. Miscellaneous matter has also been added. 

To mere literary merit, and elegance of style, the author 
makes no pretensions. His chief effort is to present 

STRONG ARGUMENTS in a PERSPICUOUS MANNSR. 

Particular attention is invited to the objections so gener- 
ally urged against Phrenology, on the ground that it leads 
to fatalism, destroys moral responsibility, favors material- 
ism, and is anti-christian in its tendency. 

The author lays no claim to perfection, and hopes bis com- 
parative youth and inexperience will account for most of 
his errors. He will be thankful for any valuable sugges- 
tions by way of criticism. 

Baltimore^ July Why 18S5« 
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Phrenological Controverdy. 

FOR THE CHRONICLE. 

PROPOSAL FOR A PHRENOLOGICAL DISCUSSION. 

Mr, Barnes — As Phrenology has many enthusiastic votaries, 
and also violent opposers, and is sharing largely the attention 
of all classes, a properly conducted discussion on this subject 
may 9 perhaps, furnish some very interesting matter for your 
paper. If you feel disposed to open your columns to such a 
discussion, the pole-star of which shall be truth, rather than 
victory^ please to give the following an insertion. 

There are those that see many, and very strong, reasons for 
believing that Phrenology is true, who yet stumble at some 
seemingly insurmountable objections to it. There are others, 
especially among professors of religion, who, fearing that its 
tendency is to infidelity and &talism, and being apprehensive 
that its influence is immoral and irreligious, have honest and 
deep-rooted prejudices against it. There are others, again, who 
ridicule and scout the very idea, as "the hallucination of a moon- 
struck imagination.^* Now, if any one, or more than one, 
of either, or of all the abovenamed classes, or of any other 
class of objectors or opposers to Phrenology, will state their 
objections to it, in as strong, yet concise, terms, as they please, 
through the columns of the Chronicle, they will be answered 
through the same medium by the subscriber. 

O. S. FOWLER. 

P. S. As for those fun-lovers, who propagate their humorous 
anecdotes, at the expense of Phrenology, merely from their love 
of jokes— -why, do let them enjoy their frolic, as we indulge 
other sportive, but harmless insects. And let those who endea- 
vor to put down Phrenology by ridicule, instead of argument, 
proceed; for they thus merely betray the weakness of their 
cause, inasmuch as ridicule is the last resort of a weak and 
vanquished opponent. O. S. F. 

Phrenological Discussion. — It will be seen by a commu- 
nication in to-day's paper, that Mr. O. 8. Fowler challenges 
the opponents of Phrenology to a fair and temperate discussion 

*Dr. Annan, before the Medical Faculty of Maryland. 
1* 
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of this science. To such a discussion our columns shall be 
freely opened — for, if there he no truth in the science, it fiduNiM 
he at once exposed and put down as an imposition — ^whilst, on 
the contrary, if its advocates shall be able to demonstrate that 
it is founded on truth, it should receive that credit and support 
to which it will be entitled from its importance. At all events, 
the discussion may aflford amusement, if not instruction, to our 
readers. We therefore invite both sides to make uae of our 
columns. — [Ed> Ch> 

REPLY OF VINDEX. 

Mr, Editor — ^In your paper of yesterday, a challenge was 
given to Anti-phrenologists to maintain their opinions through 
your columns. This challenge I am willing to accept, pro- 
vided I can understand Mr. Fowler's opinions on certain points. 
As each Phrenologist has a system of his own, I would like to 
understand what Mr. F's. system is, and for that purpose I pro- 
pound the following questions: 

Is there an organ for each faculty of the mind? 

. Are there as many nerves leading from the junction oi the 
spinal marrow and brain to the surface of the brain, as there are 
organs appointed by Phrenologists, or are there more? 

is not the skull liable to bony excrescences, and may they not 
be mistaken for phrenological organs? 

Can a Phrenologist, by examining the cranium, prcmounce 
drcisively, whether a msui is a liar, a thief, or a murderer, 
without reference to Physiognomy? 

Is an organ increased in size by constant activity, and can 
that increase be observed by examining the cranium? 

As conscience is a faculty of the mind, according to Phre- 
nologists, and Eus I have near me the autobiography of several 
criminals of both sexes, who observe that the first step in crime 
was taken with great reluctance; that their minds were troub- 
led for some time afterwards; but, that in time their coosct^Ke 
ceased to trouble them: did their organ of conscientiouaDesa di- 
minish in size as they progressed in crime? 

As soon as an answer is made to these questions, I shaH have 
some foundation on which to commence a series of arffomeiitt 
against the system. VINJDEX* 

ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

Sis^^ — ^In asserting that each Phrenologist has a flyatemof his 
own, you presn^wtte what is not true; for in i}[Xd fvndamenUd 



principles oi Phrenology, there is perfect unanimity, except on 
points that are considered by all as not yet fully settled. It is 
not true that <<each Phrenologist has a system of his own," any 
more than it is true that each physician has a medical system, 
each theologian a theological system, and each botanist a bo- 
tanical system, of his own — although, it is true, that different 
phrenologists have different meth^ of explaining the same 
thing, w^ that some carry out points farther than others, be- 
cause, perhaps, they have more extensively examined them. 
In the naming and numbering of some of the organs, and in 
their analysis of some of the faculties, Phrenologists diflfer some- 
what; but in the fa-cts and the fundamental principles of Phre- 
nology, there is at the present time, greater unanimity among 
them than among the teachers of any other doctrine or science 
within my knowledge. Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER. 

REPLY OF VINDEX. 

Mr. Editor J — Much as I admire Mr. Fowler's tact in an- 
swering questions propounded to him, I am not yet disposed . 
to consider his answers satisfactory. 

My assertion that each Phrenologist has a system of his own, 
was not a mere supposition. In Spurzheim's works on Phrenolo- 
gy and Physiognomy, he distinctly admits that there was a dif- 
ference of opinion between Dr. Gall and himself on certain 
material points, which led to their separation. In Combe's 
Phrencdogy, we find several pages taken up in opposition to 
Spurzheim, on the organ of Inhabitiveness, and on other points, 
which Mr. F. can ascertain on perusing those works. The 
only Jundamental principle Phrenologists agree upon with 
''great unanimity" is> that the brain is the seat of feeling and 
of thought— a principle, which few of their opponents will dis- 
pute. 

I am not disposed to dwell any longer on the disagreement 
of Phrenologists. To do that efl^tiially it will be necessary 
to state what are the fundamental principles^ and wherein the 
difibient writers are at issue. But it will take up too much of 
your columns, without advancing the object of these papers. 
I have oonyersed with many Phrencdogists and I find that few 
Will admit as a fimdamental principle 'Hhat the vigorous exer- 
0106 of any particular fiiculty causes a protuberance in a par- 
ticular part of the brain" [craniumt] I suppose Mr. F. will 
not call any naa a Phrenologist, unless he believes every thing 
^at Gall} Bpndwffii and CMnbe have written on the eubject^ 

VINDEX, 
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ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

Allo^v me a word more about the alleged difference among 
Phrenologists. TruQ»4!)rs. Gall and Spurzheim did differ; but 
not about fundamental principles* But I repeat, and without 
fear of contradiction, that this difl^rence was in the naming' and 
numbering of the organs, their analysis, or some similar point, 
which was not fundamentaL In every case of their disagree- 
ment with which I am acquainted, the points in dispute were 
considered by both as unsettled. You mention the difference 
between Combe and Spurzheim on Inhabitiveness. The dis- 
covery of that organ is comparatively recent, and ccHisidered 
by all as doubtful. One has one opinion, another, another. 
Now, sir, I believe they may both be right — that there may be 
two organs, the one that of Spurzheim, the other that of Combe. 
By the way, this is the only instance of the kind, you could 
have cited from these two authors. 

You also assert, that between Combe and Spurzheim there 
are differences "on other points" than the organ of Inhabitive- 
ness. Combe himself says, "To the best of my knowledge^ 
there is no material point of doctrine on which Spurzheim and 
I differ, except concerning the organ of Inhabitiveness." (Prefiw» 
to Combe's System of Phrenology — ^which 1 take pleasure in 
recommending.) Whether Combe or you are right, I leave to 
the decision of those who peruse the works of Combe and Spurz- 
heim. The probability is, that Combe knows as much about 
this subject, at least, as yourself, and that he would not, knoir- 
ingly, misrepresent it. 

You say "the ov\y fandamentcd principle that PhrenologistB 
agree upon is, that the brain is the seat of feeling and thought 
— a principle which few of their opponents will dispute." 
Now, sir, I do not say that your assertion is not true, but mere- 
ly ask you, do not all Phrenologists agree, and that with ^^greai 
unanimity," not only that the brain is the organ of the mind* 
but, that the mind is a congregate of faculties — that each &• 
culty is exercised by means of, not the whole brain, but a cer- 
tain part of it — that the vigorous exercise of any particular 
faculty, causes a corresponding exercise of its organ, and that 
this exercise of the organ causes its enlargement — that, conse- 
quently, traits of character and peculiarities of disposition and tal- 
ent, are accompanied and indicated by certain ptt)tuberaiices of 
the brain, and of course of the skull, so that a man's character, tal- 
ents, &c. can be discovered by the size and shape-of his head? 
And are not these fundamentiil principles— as much so as the 
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one you mentiont If you answer in the affirmative, you contra- 
dict yourself; if in the negative, the concurring testimony of all 
Phrenologists, and of all acquainted with, these points, contra- 
dicts you. Answer it as you will, the fact is indisputable that 
Phrenologists do agree in other fundamental principles than 
the one you mention. Ergo, your statement is erroneous. 

I have yet to learn, that between Dr. Spurzheim and all 
succeeding Phrenologists, there exists the least opposition on 
any fundamental, or even material point. On the contrary, the 
utmost unanimity prevails, not only in their objects, and feelings, 
hut also even in the most minute details of Phrenology. 

True, as the science is advancing with unparalleled rapidity, 
some suppose they have made improvements, which others, not . 
having made sufficient observations, are not prepared, either to 
admit or deny. This explains almost every point of difference 
between Gall and Spurzheim. But in all this there is no oppO' 
Mtian of views. Gall originated the science, Spurzheim im- 
frmsed it. When these improvements were first suggested by 
the latter, they were questioned by the former, but hefore his 
death, GraU fell in with many of the views suggested by Spurz- 
heim. A single illustration on this point will suffice. Dr. 
Gall observed that a particular portion of the head was large in 
haughty individuals, and called it the organ of haughtiness. 
Spurzheim observed that sometimes one part of that region 
was small, and the other large, that when the upper part was 
large, and the lower part small, the individual had a feeling of 
hi^mindedness, superiority, and self-respect, and no love of 
hoiiie,aiid that when the other part was large, and this small, there 
was a propensity to locate, and a strong attachment to home. 
He accordingly called the upper partSelf-Esteem, and the lower, 
Inhabitiveness. My own observation convinces me that the 
same is true of the diflerence between Combe and Spurzheim 
oa Inhabitiveness, though I have hardly sufficient confidence 
in my own observations even to venture the suggestion. 

The same is true of Acquisitiveness and Secretiveness. Dr. 
Gall found that a certain part of the head was very large in invet- 
erate thieves, and, as was perfectly natural, named it the organ of 
theft. Dr. Spurzheim discovered that in this region two organs 
were located, that when one part was large and the other small, 
there was a propensity to acquire and hoard up, but no propen- 
sity to couceal, and vica versa. He therefore named one 
Ai^quisitiveness, and the other Secretiveness. Both are neces- 
miy to adroit thieves, yet persons are often found with one 
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large, and the other small. This discrepance was occasioned 
by a new discovery, and does not at all invalidate the truth of 
Phrenology. The same is true of every material difference 
between the two authors, with which I am acquainted, except 
that about the analysis and naming of the organs. Gall dis- 
covered the organs when in excess, and consequenly named 
them from their abuse, and as his chief attention was directed 
to the discovery of organs, and the observation of facts, he of 
course paid little regard to the analysis of the organs. Hav- 
ing collected a great abundance of materials, and thus laid a 
deep and unimperishable foundation for the most beautiful and 
stupendous of the sciences, Spurzheim enters the field, makes 
a few valuable discoveries, and by his extraordinary powers of 
discrimination, analyses the faculties, and erects a magnificent 
superstructure, which is destined to be the admiration of all 
coming ages, as the richest boon ever yet bequeathed by any 
man to his fellow men. In doing this, it was necessary to 
change the names of some of the organs. To this Gall, as was 
natural, at first objected, but gradually yielded point afler point, 
till, at his death, there was much less disagreement than there 
had formerly been. 

This is the amount of the difierence among Phrenologists. 
The assertion, then, that "each Phrenologist has a system of 
his own," has no foundation in fact. I however regret that you 
had not yourself stated wherein Phrenologists disagree, so that 
our readers might be sure that the best anti-phrenological con- 
struction might be put upon it that could be. 

I closed my remarks on this point, with this question: "Do 
I understand you to urge this as an objection against Phrenol- 
ogy? If so, I will meet you on that ground, when you shall | 
have stated your argument." You have never answered this 
question. Had you answered it in the negative, I should have 
replied, then why adduce it? If in the affirmative, I should 
have said, if your argument proves any thing, it proves too 
much; for it would equally prove that the sciences of Medicine, 
of Chy niistry, of Botany, of Mineralogy, of Mechanics, of Elec- 
tricity, of mental and moral Philosophy, and even of Mathe- 
matics and Astronomy, are all untrue. The most eminent ma- 
thematicians dispute, to this day, whether or not the circle can 
be completely squared; even though this is one of the oldest, 
and one of the demonstrative^ sciences. But does this prove 
that the sublime principles of astronomy are untrue — that two 
and two do not make fbur? Just as much as a difierence among 
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Phi^uologisls disptoves Phrenology^ Between Franklin and 
Du Fay there was a.fundamentiil difierence about electricity, — 
the £>nner maintaining that there were two electric fluids; the 
latter, that there was but one. But does this prove that there 
is no such thing as an electric fluid, or even that its supposed 
laws are merely 'Hhe hallucination of a moon-struck imagina- 
tion?" Most certainly; if your argument is sound. Your ar- 
gument, if it proves any thing, applies with a thousand-fold 
force, to the science of Medicine. It is proverbial that scarce 
any two Doctors can agree, in a single case, either in regard 
to the disease or its remedy. And not only do individuals dis- 
agree and backbite each other, but there are conflicting sys- 
temsy diametrically opposed to each other. The diflference 
here is fundamental — is heaven wide? And yet is there no 
truth ai all in any part of the healing art? Not a bit, if your 
argument has the least weight. But enough. With this ar- 
gument, stated in the form of your much praised syllogism,! can 
prove that there is no God, no future state, no science, no any 
thing; for, diflferent men take diflerent views of almost every 
subject. If all men thought just alike, no new discoveries 
could be made. This argument is certainly too weak to be ad- 
chiced, especially in a cause so strong as that of Anti-phrenology. 

You ask, "Are there as many nerves leading from the junc- 
tion of the spinal marrow and brain, to the surface of the brain, 
as there are organs appointed^ by Phrenologists, or are there 
more?" I answer, no such nerves have, to my knowledge, yet 
been discovered; but this no more proves that such nerves do 
not exist, than ignorance of the laws of chymistry, of astrono- 
my, or of physiology, prove that these laws do not exist. Nor 
is this a material point; for we never rely on the dissection of 
an organ for a discovery, or even proof, of its function. My 
views of the anatomy of the brain, agree entirely with those of 
Dr. Spurzheim, who, by the imanimous consent of all the flrst 
anatomists in the world, made most valuable discoveries rela- 
tive to the anatomy of the brain, and, at his death, knew more 
of that orgsui than any other man. This conclusively proves 
that the anatomy of the brain, so far from disproving Phrenol- 
ogy, is greatly indebted to it. 

I shall discuss the anatomy of the brain no farther than is 
necessary to answer those objections which may be urged 
against Phrenology, on anatomical principles; for very few of 
our readers would take the least interest in such a discussion. 

* Phrenologists have never ** appointed,*^ but merely ditcoveredf or^ns* 
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They are chiefly oracUcai men, and would eaie tittle about 
theory 9 especially toe theory <^ the brain, which, without tbi 
aid of Phrenology, is little understood, even by its ablest teach- 
ers. Yours, dsc. • O. S. FOWLEJL 

REPLY OF VINDEX. 

Mr. F. is more willing to give up the consideration of the 
anatomy of the brain, than I am. As our readers are practiad 
men, they can easily learn what has been observed by /irodtp 
eal anatomists. If there be any theory in considering the sub- 
ject, it is on the part of Mr. F., who argues that the &ct of none 
of the nerves of the different organs, having, to his knowledge, 
been discovered, is no proof that such nerves do not exist. Now, 
when an affirmative is stated, it must be proved by factSf other- 
wise it is only a theory* It is not incumbent on us* to prove 
that sucli nerves do not exist — that they have not been discov- 
ered is sufficient proof of that fact We all know that the 
nerves of the organs of seeing, hearing, smelling, <&c., have 
been discovered, and their course has been traced to various 
portions of the brain. 

It is well known that nerves have been discovered of the or- 
gans of SiBcing, hearing, smelling, &c. These are corporeal 
organs. Mr. F. calls all the organs, as laid, down by Phrenol- 
ogy, corporeal organs. Now, S* that be true, why have not 
nerves been discovered leading from each organ to the base of 
the brain? Mr. F. in his second number, says — "No such 
nerves have, to my knowledge, yet been discovered." Why 
have they not been discovered? would not such a discoveiy 
prove the fundamental principles of Phrenology better than 
mere conjecture? Are the nerves so small as not to be dis- 
covered by a microscope? They must be small indeed, for 
Lyonet has detected not less than four thousand and sixty-one 
nerves in the mere larve or caterpillar of a cossus, or insect 
approaching to a butterfly. VINDEX. 

You charge me with assuming the existence of the nerves of 
the organs, from their non-discovery — ^with arguing on that as- 
sumption, and with calling on you to disprove it. Now, sir, I 
neither assume nor deny their existence, nor do I predicate any 
argument whatever on it. I simply say, that the point is not 

* Us! It seems, then, that <'Vxmdbz** is in the plural namber; of whieii thta ii Ml 
the only evidence. 
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such nerves have been discovered; therefore, no such nerves 
«an<t-^herefore Phrenology is not true. This syllogism lacks 
foundation. You must ftst prove, that these nerves are a sine 
mia nan-^'^n indUpensable remiisite to the tnlth of Phrenology. 
You assume this: 1 deny it. Your whole argument has not the 
weight of a feather, till you prove this point; for it is an essen^ 
Hal one. After you haVe proved this (which you will find a 
very difficult t^k,) you will be obliged to prove that the non- 
. discoetry of such organs, establishes their nou'etdstence; which 
you certainly caniubt do. They may exist, and yet not be dis- 
coverable; not from their smallness^ but from the nature of 
their substance and texture. The "nei^res of the larVe," you 
mention, are nerves of motion; and, as the function of these 
nerves diflfer so widely from the function of the nerves of the 
organs, (on supposition that such nerves exist,) it is prima 
facia evident, that their nature and textvre as widely dificr. 
Their discovery, then, may be, and might be expected to be, 
altogether impossible by human instrumentality, inasmuch as 
tbeir/tfnclton is So subtle. If you had only stated your argu<- 
ment in that syllogistic form, which you so highly recommend,* 
you might have saved mc, and the reader, all this trouble. 

You plainly intimate that I am afraid to discuses the anatomy 
of the brain — that Phrenology is lame here — ^that I wish to 
cover this lameness under the plea that our readers will take 
little interest in the discussion of its theories. In this, sir, you 
are greatly mistaken. Do I not state that I am ready "to an- 
swer any objections that may be urged against Phrenology on 
anatomical principles?" Why then charge me with being 
•'more willing to give up the "anatomy of the brain than your- 
self?" No, sir. Phrenology, so far from being lame here, is 
most at home, and perfectly invulnerable; and, so far from 
wishing to evade this point, I am even anxiovs to take it up. 
State your anatomical objections, and see if I leave them un- 
answered. It is not far me to prove that anatomy does not con* 
tradict Phrenology, but for you to prove that it does* When 
you do this, you will do what no other man has ever yet done. 
But I mistake, or yours will be emphatically a herculean task, 
to point out any discrepance between the anatomy of the brain 
and Phrenology. Almost every expert anatomist adopts that 
mode of dissecting the brain which was discovered by the 
discoverers of Phrenology, and along with it. Medical schools 
and medical authors, are universally adopting the pbrenologi- 

• Page 90. 

9 
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^al aimtoinv of the bram; and the best dissections of the brain 
are those that proceed on phrenc^ogical principles. I wzs in- 
formed not three days since, by a former anatomical dissector, 
in the Medical College of Marj'land, that Phrenology had thrown 
mure light on the anatomy of the brain, than had ever been 
thrown on it before. Homer, a standard mcsdical author, says, 
on tlie 76th page of his anatomy: ^^Theirs (Drs. Gall and 
Spurzheim^s) is a very improved and simplified method of study- 
ing the anatomy of the brain, and of the nervous system." "It 
is an obvious matter of fact, and, for the most part, as suscept- 
ible of demonstration as the contents of the thorax." Tbe 
whole world have long since been challenged to shew any con- 
tradiction between Anatomy and Phrenology. The ablest an- 
atomists of Christendom have tried it, and failed. If you try 
it, you will also fail. The fact is that anatomy is nature — 
Phrenology is also nature, and each will support the other. 
This is evident from the fact, that the only clear and rational 
anatomy of the brain, is that which was discovered by Phre- 
nologists, by means of Phrenology, and along with it, thereby 
proving that they are the twin sisters of truth and nature. If 
you attempt to disprove Phrenolog}' by anatomy, you will only 
spit in the wind, and of course, in your own face. 

I really thought, by your manner of broaching this subject, 
that you intended something more than mere bravado. Tou 
say '^as our readers are practical men, they can easily learn 
what has been observed by practical anatomists;" and yet do 
not proceed to state the observations of these practical anato- 
mists, nor show how these observations clash with phrenological 
principles. True, you say, unfortunately for your argument, 
'^It is known that the nerves of the organs of seeing, hearing, 
smelling, &c. have been discovered, and their course has been 
traced to various parts of the brain." It is also known that these 
nerves have been traced exclusively (am I not right?) to the 
BASE of the brain — the very part allotted by Phrenology to those 
functions which are common to men and animals. This part 
of the brain, as well as these nerves, is common to men and an- 
imals. The base of the brain, or that part to which these 
nerves have been traced, is the same part to which Prenology 
has assigned the organs of the animal functions, and compre- 
hends the whole of the animal brain. The organs of the sen- 
timents peculiar to man, together with the reasoning organs 
are chiefly wanting in the animal brain, but occupy a large por- 
tion of the human brain. To this portion of the human brain, 
none of the nerves of the animal functions have been traced. 
This fact, so far from dij^proving Phrenology, is totally inei- 
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plicable on any other than phrenological principles, and goes 
tar to establish these principles. Unless Phrenology is true, 
why is it that the animal portion of the brain, in animals, ac- 
cording to Phrenolog}', is alone developed? Unless Phrenolo- 
gy is true, why is it that the nerves of the animal functions 
originate in the animal portion of the brain? Unless Phrenol- 
ogy is true, why is it that in the part of the human brain, allotted 
by Phrenology to the moral and reasoning organs, where 
such nerves, not only are not necessary, but would be out of 
place, no such nerves are to be found? I put these que^ions 
home to you-, and ask how they can be satisfactorily answered, 
only by admitting that between anatomy and Phrenology there 
exists a striking coincidence. The only statement, then, which 
you have made respecting the anatomy of the brain, bears 
strongly, if not conclusivly against you, and as conclusivly in 
favor of Phrenology. So it is with every anatomical argument 
M^hich Anti-phrenological anatomists have yet adduced, or, I 
venture to say, eon SLdduce. 

Excrescences. 

To your third question, "whether the skull is not liable to 
bony excresccAces, which may be mistaken for phrenological 
organs," I answer no— and certainly not by any expert Phre- 
nologist. True the skuH is liable to bony excrescences, such 
as the mastoid process, the occupital bone, the frontal sinuses, 
and, perhaps, some others. But these seldom need be mistaken 
for phrenological organs; for we know their location and shape, 
and can ascertain their size by their shape. And since they sel- 
dom cover the whole of any organ, we can calculate the size 
of that organ, by the part that is unaffectBd by them. No, sir, 
an expert Phrenologist will mistake an excrescence, for an or- 
gan, more seldom than an equaXly expert physician will mis- 
take a disordered stomach for an affection of the liver. A quack 
may mistake in both cases. Yours, d^. O. 8. FOWLER. 

REPLY OF VINDEX. 

The writer of this has seen bony excrescences in parts of 
the skull, where "Cautiousness," "Firmness," "Hope," and 
^'Ideality," are located. In some cases there were cavities of 
three quarters of an inch and as broad as any phrenological 
orgati. Yet no Phrenologist, however expert^ could have dis- 
covered that they were mere excrescences. 

ANSWER TO VINDEX. 
You and all other Anti-phrenologieits carp a great deal abou^t 
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the '^fronjf excrescences,** as though because the skull ia liahteto 
an occasioDal excrescence, there could be no truth in phreno- 
logical principled. Suppose the skull were wholly covered with 
thSsse excrescences, the phrenological organs might exist, and 
perform their functions, just as well with as without them. If, 
then, your argument were stronger by a huMred fold than it 
now is, it would not cU all invalidate the truth of the princi- 
ples of Phrenology: and this is the point we are discuflsing. 
On the supposition that such excrescences were numerous, they 
would throw in the way of correct phrenological abeeryatioos, 
a difficulty proportionate to their size and number. This is the 
most your argument can claim. 

But so far from these excrescences being numerous, not one 
occurs on an average, in fifly heads, or in 3.5Q0 organs, (there 
being 35 organs on each side of the head.) And even when 
an excrescence does occur, it is at least fifty chances to one, if 
it cover the whole of one organ, but generally a part of several: 
and a hundred more chances to one if its shape corresponded 
exactly with that of the organ: suid thenstill another hundred, if it 
bo just as large. So that the necessary chance of error is as 
one to 1.750.000.000. Have I underrated this difficulty? And 
suppose it is a million times greater than my estimate, the ne* 
cessary chance for mistaking an excrescence for an organ is as 
thousands to one« And even then, it is hardly supposable that 
two excrescences should occur on precisely opposite sides of 
the same heady so that one side would correct the other. Why 
then should I waste words on so diminutive an argument! 

You say "no Phrenologist, however expert^ could have discov-^ 
ered that they were mere excrescences." On what ground do 
you hazard this assertion? On the failure of an expert Phre- 
nologist? or do you say of yourself; that no phrenok>gist, how- 
ever expert, could have discovered what you could not discover? 
I appeal whether such a declaration does not indicate a high 
developement of self-esteem. Whether there is the corres« 
ponding organ, is open for further observation. 

The same general remarks apply to the "cavities," only, 
these are afcill more easily detectedu In my public exaininap 
tlons in Ihisi city I have dietected three cavities, occasicHied by 
blows on the head, in New York, at least two; in Albany and 
T^y, several; one in Brattieboro', Vt and a number in other 
places. I now know of b^t i^ single mistaJ&e, in att my examina-> 
tions, occasioned by cavities, and thai was in this city^ By a 
subsequent examination, the error was at onee detected. 

Thai these excieaoences occasiflPnUy ttiroiw t^onjMi 4\fB^^ll 
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in the way, especially of the unpractised Phrenologist, t admit; 
but their shape is so irregular, and their knotty appearance dif- 
fers so widely from the regular swell of the phrenological organs, 
that the Phrenologist must be comparatively a tyro in observa- 
tion, whatever he may be in theory, who mistakes the one for 
the other. The difficulty seems to be &r greater in theory 
than it really is in practice, especially to those who look at it, 
through the magnifying glass of prejudice. 

But knowing Phrenologists are influenced far less by '^ex- 
crescences" and "cavities" than by the ^neral fullness of the 
head in the parts observed. Take a familiar instance from the 
busts of Franklin and Washington. In the latter, the organs 
located just above the eyes, are very large. Individuality, 
Form, Size, Order, Eventuality, Locality, and Comparison, are 
immensely large, while Causality is comparatively retiring. Ac- 
cording to Phrenology, these organs would make their possessor 
just what Washington actually was — a matter-of-fiict man,would 
give a popular, business talent, discrimination, observation and 
great tact. In Franklin, these organs were relatively much 
smaller, and while Causatity and Mirthflilness were enormously 
large, making him, according to Phrenology, what he in fact was 
— a most profound thinker — an eminent philosopher. His large 
Af irthfulness would dispose and enable him to express his pro- 
found philosophical deductions in a humorous manner. Con- 
trast the American with the Indian head — the English with the 
Hindoo— the African with the European — indeed contrast al- 
most any two heads you see, and you cannot fail to discover 
an astonishing difference, not so much in their ^^protuberances^^ 
and "cavities*^ as in their general conformaHon,Bnd their outlines. 
Some heads are round and smooth; others, very uneven^ In 
some, the mass of brain lies in the bassilor region, in others in 
the coronal, in others still, in the frontal. Some heads are long 
and narrow, others, shorter and broader. Look at the head of 
Aurelia Chase, the colored wretch that was executed in Balti- 
more in 1834, afler having murdered seven individuals. The 
phrenological developement of the whole animal region, especi- 
ally of Destructiveness, Combativeness, Secretiveness, Firm- 
ness, Self-esteem, and Amativeness are as large as almost any I 
ha\'e ever seen, whilst Benevolence and the reasoning organs, 
are comparatively mero pigmies. She met death with all the 
imaginable haughtiness and fortitude of a hardened wretch, regret- 
ing only that she could not glut her still greedy thirst for blood, 
aiKl wreak her vengeance on others who were obnoxious to her 
displeasure. Contrast her head, phrenologically^ andbfit ^^Xiax- 
2* 
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acter too, with those of Lord Bacoa, Newton, Hannah More, or 
any other great personage, and their phrenological contrast is as 
great as that of their characters, and corresponds with it. 

Now, fi>r every eflect there b some cause* Something causn 
this difference in the shape of heads. If the brain were a 
single organ, analogy proves that its shape must be uniform, in 
allneads. The eye, the ear, the nose, the stomach, the lungs, 
the liver, dz^c. unless distorted by disease, all have the msm 
SUA.FE in diOlerent individuals. But scarce any two persons have 
the same shaped hrain* Now why is this? On the supposi- 
tion that the brain b a single organ, this phenom^ia is totaUi^ 
inejmlicahle — ^is contrary to the uniform laws of nature*^ 
And the &ct that a certain shape of the head, mere excresceo* 
ces and cavities excepted, is invariably accompanied with cer- 
tain developements of tlie mind, makes the argument absolutely 
conclusive^ It amoonts to a physical dbmonstration of tli» 
truth of Phrenology* Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER. 

MSXORY. 

You ask, "Is there an organ for each iaculty of the mindT 
I answer, yes, so far as these Acuities have» as yet, been dis- 
covered. You then sayyas'^Mr. F. admits, that there is an organ 
for each ^ulty of the mind, wilt he state where the facnlty of 
memory is located; and wlmt name Pbr^iologists have given 

toitr 

Pray, sir, what am I to understand by the faculty ofmemoiyt 
I deny that there is such a separate faculty. . One noan always 
remembefB a friend, (Adhesiveness large,) but soon forgets an 
enemy; another always remembers an enemy, (Destructiveness 
large,) but soon forgets a friend; and some never forget either. 
One remembers his debtors, (Acquisitiveness large;) another 
his creditors, (Conscientiousness large.) In listening to a speak- 
er, one can repeat whole speeches, almost verbatim, (Laj^uage 
large,) but retains scarce a single idea; another wiU retain eve- 
ry important idea, (Causality large,) but cannot repeat a sin- 
gle tientence. One can commit whole pages of mere algebraic 
characters, from which he gets not a single idea, and that by 
reading it only twice; another might read a page a hundred 
times, without being able to repeat it. /But let him get-the di- 
num^raiions^ or the u2ea,. and ho will never forget iu 

I appeal to each reader, if he does not find it as easy to ro- 
inember some things as it is difficult to remembcrothers, while 
his partner remembers what he Ibrgets, and forgets what he re- 
Boeoibera. One never fbigets a priodpl^, but never letains 
facts, dates^ words, faces, places, figures, dec., whife another 
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neiier forgetU tbese, but iMifer fetaina phocii^es* There ai>9 
almost as many dififerent kinds of memory «b there are difibrent 
mindc^ and those kinds of memory diflhr as much from each 
other as the head does from the fboi^^as much as reason does 
from feeling* I reptot it — Whai do you meauby ^the/uadiy 
€f memn'yr*'-^Mem»^ places^ jdras, sto- 

ries, friends, enemies, sise, wordc(7— memorsf of -welj^ Just de- 
scHbe the Icind of memory yoo mean, and i will describe its 
location and name. Till then I cannot; . 

Thact the phenomena of memory is not the product of a sin- 
gle, separate fbcoHy, is demonstrated by the &ct that there 
are so nutny kinds of it. If it were a nngle faculty, it could 
work just as well in one harness as another — could remember 
laces, places, words, ideas, dec. all equally well. This is not 
the case. Memory then, is not a singto, separate faculty. 
Much less are there as many different faculties of memory as 
there are different kinds of it. 

What then is Memory? Simply the reminiscence of the op- 
erations of the faculties. One faculty has to do with words, 
another with ideas and princtpleB, a third with fects, dzc*; and 
each facnhy recollects those things with which it has to do. If, 
then, one's facnTty which has to do with principles, (Causalify,) 
is stronger than that which has to do with incidents, (Eveotiml- 
ity,) he will remember principles as much better than he does 
(bets, as Ins Causality is stronger than his Eventuality. So of 
every other fiKmlty. 

Do you not see, sir, that you put your question too soon? 
You should have first demonstrated, that the phenomena of 
memory was the product of a distinct mental faculty, and then 
demanded the phrenological name and location of that feculty. 

I repeat — describov the hind of memory yoo mean, and I 
will tell yon its name and location; or bring me a child, and I 
will tell you what kind of memory it possesses, and whcnre the 
cRflerent kinds are located. But ask me, **where (in the head) 
the feculty of memory is located?" and I must answer yoo as the 
yankee answered the question, where he was bonk. **Why," 
said he, ^*at Barnstable, Cape Cod, and all alcxig shore*** Mem- 
ory ofsmnethinff is located, at least all over the forehead. Un- 
derstand me to introduce the yankee answer, fwt because I 
wish to ridicule you, or your question; for it is put to me daily, 
and is proper enough — but because it is too indefinite to ridmit 
of a definite answer. The same is true of every other Acuity 
of every other system of mental philosophy. This very point 
showa folk Ike weakflisBi aad ohwurify of euw^ otiMst -^ri^jikw^ 
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of mental philosophy, and the inimitabie beauty, clearness, and 
naturalness of Phrenology. 

I will go with you into the fiunily where you are most fiuni- 
liar, and ask you, "Has that child a good memory?" Tou say 
yes — ^no child has a better one. I say to the mother, "can this 
child remember the countenances and dress of those that he saw 
at meeting?" "No, sir, but he can remember the whole of the 
sermon." I ask you if the second has a good memory? You 
say no. I ask the mother if she cannot recollect, with remark- 
able accuracy, the faces and dress of those she saw at meeting? 
"Yes," says the mother, "but she cannot recollect a word of& 
sermon." Now, sir, you were both right, and also wrong, in 
both your answers. A third child can remember only the Bub- 
stance of the sermon; a fourth, neither the substance of the ser- 
mon, nor its expression, nor the dress of those that were there, 
but can sing, with perfect accuracy, all the times she heard there, 
and will never forget them. But you ask me if this or that child 
has a good memory, and I will tell you in every instcMcey and 
with unerring certaintp, just what kind of memory the child 
possesses.^ I will do the same by every other Acuity the child 
possesses. If you wish occular denumstration instead of my 
assertion, choose your time, place, children, witnesses, scribe, 
dsc. with the understanding that the result is to be published. 
Let the true character of the children be previously written, 
and their physiognomy covered. Invite Dr. Annan, and let us 
see whether Phrenology be "the hallucination of a moon-struck 
imagination." Since I appeal to such a test, my declaration 
must be admitted till it is disproved. 

Yours, dec. O. S. FOWLER. 

It is fortunate that I proposed the question about memory. 
Many will learn what they never conceived of before. Contra- 
ry to the universally received opinion, memory is not to be called 
a fiiculty of the mind. Because Phrenologists cannot find a bump 
for it to repose on; they have thrown it out of the fraternity of fa- 
culties. They deny that it is a faculty because it manifests it- 
self in a variety of ways. One nmn remembers persons, anoth- 
er colors, another friends, another enemies and therefore mem- 
ory is not a faculty. Let us place this in the form of a syllo- 
gism. 

Major — ^That is not a faculty which does not manifest itself 
in the same way in every person; 

* Bee tbe aceoant of the examination of. two brotheis, reoentlj pnbliMbcd in dM 
Obrotilele, and alioaa editorial ia Hie Lutheran Ottaerrer. Bee Aftmidlz, A. 
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Jlfinor— Memory manifeBta itself in one person, and he re- 
members colors; in another, and he remembers friends; in 
another* and he remembers enemies: which manifestation not 
being alike in all three, therefore: 

Conclusion — ^Memory is not a faculty. 

Now let us see how this will apply to some of the faculties 
which belong to Phrenology. In Mr. F's. chart we find *'Des* 
tructivenesfi'^ a faculty of the mind. Mr. F. defines it thus: 
^Propensity to destroy what is hurtful, to exterminate nuisances; 
to witness and inflict pain, corporeal and mental." According 
to. the above syllogism, based on Mr. F's. arguments, ^'Destruc* 
ttyeness" is not a Siculty, because, like memory, it is manifested 
difierently in different persons. One person will "exterminate 
Buisances," and another wi}l ^'witness and inflict pain, coporeal 
ajMl mental." L might, by a like process, prove that every 
organ laid down in Mr. F's.'chart, is no fiurulty of the mind. 

Mr. F^s. illustration of the operations of memory is a little 
amusing; "one man always remembers a friend, (Adhesiveness 
large,) out soon forgets an enemy; another always remembers 
an enemy (Destructiveness large,) but soon forgets a friend, and 
aoBie never forget either. Chne remembers his debtors, (Ac- 
quisitiveness largo,) another his creditors, (Conscientiousness 
kurge,)" — ^I have referred to Mr. F's. chart but cannot find that 
these are the functions of "Adhesiveness," "Destructiveness,'* 
'* Acquisitiveness," and "Conscientiousness."— It seems that 
large organs not only cause memory but they cause forgetful- 
oess** If one have large ^^adhesiveness," he will remember 
friends but forget enemies. A man must have large "Con- 
scientiousness" to remember his creditors. Some men remem- 
ber their creditors though they do not pay their debts. Others 
remember creditors because they fear a prosecution— -others 
contract debts and pay the bills when presented, yet they do 
not keep their creditors in mind. Again, th6 function of I)es- 
tmctiveness is to destroy, yet it causes destructive men to re- 
member enemies and fbrget fHends.* A man who sends in his 
bin to his debtor, has large "Acquisitiveness," and consequent- 
ly, according to Mr. F's. chart, is predisposed "to avarice, cov- 
etousnesB, stinginess, cheating, fraud, thefl, dsc." What a 
blessing it would be to debtors if Phrenology be. established! 
No man will then become a dun &r fbar of beinsr thoufrht a 
cheat, or a thief. VINDEX. 

ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

ifi— -Yoor fourth number seems to me entirely unworthy of 
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notice. Your syllogistic, acbolastic method of reasoning be* 
longed to the dark ages, and has long ago been scouted, by all 
correct logicians. By it can be proved directly opposites. 
Your criticisms on my chart really seem to me silly — ^like a 
child jingling the rattle. If a th'mking community judge them 
strong, manly, conclusive, and calculated to overthrow Phrenol- 
ogy, I. greatly mistake. 

If Phrenology is not true, it is comtrart to i^atuse — to 
the WHOLK SYSTEM of things-— Contrary to all thk scubnces 
contrary to sbvelation, on supposition that revelation u 
true — contrary, in short, to every thing. It can then be oppos- 
ed on the GRAND AND FUNDAMBNTAli FRINCIPLBS of things — 

those principles which regulate all things, and which all admit. 
Why then do you attack Phrenology with mere quibblesl Why, 
if yours is the strong side, do you not take broad ground^ and 
argue on general principles? It must be, either because you 
are incapable of grasping and presenting those principles, or 
else because they are against you — because Phrenology is true, 
is naturey and therefore consistent, in its general jprinciples, with 
the nature of things, and with/ac<«. It can be attacked by un- 
sound syllogisms, by sophistry, by ridicule, by mere quibbles, but 
fiir, by notJiing else. Thus far you have not yet presented a 
single general principle,, neither an anatomical, physiological, 
pathological, nor any other principle. Why do we hear no 
more about the anatomy of the brain, about which you 9ffect to 
worry me so much? And let us hear no more about memory^ 
till you have put me to the test I proposed. That test will com- 
pletely answer your syllogism. 

Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER. 

REPLY OF VINDKX. 

Mr. F. is in error when he states that syllogisms are scouted 
by all correct logicians. He has not mentioned one who has 
scouted it. I am not disposed at this time to defend syllogisms. 
Thouffh they may not discover triith, they will detect sophistry, 
and for that purpose I used one. . If Mr. F. will analyse his 
own mind, when he attempts to reason, he will find that he uses 
the syllogistic process, though not the farm. It is related of 
an eminent English barrister, aflerwaid a distinguished judge^ 
that, on. one occasion he was completely puzzled by. an argu- 
ment adduced by his opponent in an important case, and that 
he did not detect the fkllacy till he weiit home and put it in the 
form of a syllogism. ¥mDEX. 
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ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

As you still insist on the validity of your syllogism, I will 
dhow its fallacy. My argument is not that "that is not a faculty 
which does not manifest itself in the same way in every per^ 
son,^' — but that that cannot be a single fiiculty which produces 
different kinds of manifestations. Now a "propensity to de- 
stroy what is hurtful — to witness and inflict pain," &c. are only 
different manifestations of the same primitive feeling or pro- 
pensity; whereas, to ^recollect a tune, and a mathematical theo^ 
rem, are as toto celo different manifestations of memory, as a 
tune is from a mathematical problem. The "destroying what 
is hurtful, witnessing and inflicting pain," dz^c., show themselves 
in the same person, and, other conditions being equal, with equal 
strength; whereas, memory of tunes, and memory of thcughts, 
do not appear with equal strength, other things being equal, in 
the same person, but appear in different persons. And their 
strength is always proportionate to the size of certain parts of 
the brain. There are not different kinds of Destructiveness, of 
Combativeness, of Acquisitiveness, &c. as there are different 
kinds of memory; although the same primitive function is ex- 
ercised in reference to different objects. The following illus- 
tration will convey my idea. The organ of color recollects 
green, red, orange, violet, &c. and the innumerable shades and 
tinges produced by their combination. This is exactly anala- 
gous to the organ of Destructiveness, "destroying what is hurt- 
nil, exterminating nuisances," &c., but is not analagous to a 
single faculty remembering a thought and a tune^ Having thus 
overthrown your major premise, your whole syllogism fells. 

One faculty has to do with thoughts, and another with co- 
lors. It is natural — it is an a priori inference, that the faculty 
which has to do with thoughts, should remember thoughts; and 
that which has to do with colors, should remember colors. This 
theory is also perfectly coincident with facts. I challenged you 
to settle this point by an appeal to facts. One fact is better 
than a thousand syllogisms. Why do you not accept this chal- 
lenge? Are you afraid of this test? Or do you think the 
point unworthy your notice? You make a great noise about 
Memory, and then either dare not test it, or consider it un- 
worthy of testing. 

I was not in error when I stated that syllogisms, as such — 
syllogisms in a syllogistic form, are scouted by all correct lo- 
gicians — that they belonged to the dark ages. Where do we 
see the syllogistic form employed, the "major" and "minor" 
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Icrms^ the "conclusion^" the "aequiter" the '^non-sequiterl'' ^. 
They arc a thousand times more Ukely to "puzzle'' than to uo* 
puzzle, the inquirer ai\cr truth)—- to fortify, than "detect so* 
phistry." Yours, <kc. O. S. FOWLER. 

1 here insert a collateral discussion between an authcMr signed 
C, a coadjutor of "Vindex," and myself. 

FOR THE CnROmCLlS. 

Mr, Editor — I have been very much amused by the doubling 
and twisting exhibited by your phrenological controversy. But 
there is one point in Mr. Fowler's communication of yesterday 
morning, that I wish to have a little better understanding of* 
I allude to his observations on Memory. For instance, he says: 
"What, then, is Memory? Simply the reminiscence of the 
operations of the other faculties." 

Here Memory is designated as the "/ari/Z^y"* that simply 
calls up the reminiscence of the other facvlties. Now, if this 
means, and only means, that by Memory the mind retains in a 
grout degree the results of past mental operations — to my view 
it is in consonance with the principles of sound philosophy. In 
this paragraph, Memory is held up with truth, as a distinct 
operation of the mind — by the exercise of one of its faculties* 
But how am I to reconcile this doctrine with that contained in 
the rest of the paragraph which reads thus: 

"One faculty has to do with words, another with ideas and 
principles, a third with facts, &c.; and each faculty recollects 
those things with which it has to do. If, then, one's faculty 
which has to do with principles, (Causality,) is stronger than 
that which has to do with incidents, (Eventuality,) he will re- 
menil>cr principles as much better than he does flicts, as bisi 
Causality is stronger than his Eventuality. So of any other 
faculty." 

Here, from Memory's being one fjicnlty that "simply calls up 
the rominisconcc of other faculties," it would seem that each 
principle of the mind keeps a distinct chronicle of its own 
deeds — and thus instead of there being one only, there is at 
least thirty-three faculties f >r Memory. Memory at best is 
but a negative operation of the mind, and yet for it there arc 
33 faculties, — while Roason and Imagination, from v. hence ori- « 
ginate those scintillations of greatness that ennoble cur race, have 
but one poor faculty apiece l)ecn allotted to them! How is this! j 
there is something rotten in Denmark, or this would not be. i 
Mr. Editor, my object is not controversy; far from it. IfPhrp- I 

* Incorrect. 
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adogy be true, all men ought to believe in it;-^if false, it is 
only what thousands of equally plausible schemes have been 
iielore. I have quoted Mr. Fowler correctly, and have endeav- 
ored to draw honest conclusions therefrom, and if they have 
be^i unfavorable to Phrenology, I am not to blame; — cmly he 
and other Phrenologists must not be surprised if we will not 
give up the philosophy of our fethers, for whose promulgation 
so many mighty geniuses have lived and died, — for his, merely 
because it is the latest j&shion, and without due investigation. 

POS THB CHROIYICLE. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Mr. Editor — In your paper of the 18th insl. there appeared 
« good verbal criticism on one of my former numbers, signed C. - 
It was, however, merely verbal, and founded wholly on my use 
of the term *^otker faculties,'' instead of mental faculties. Ex- 
eept this mere verbal mistake, occasioned by a reference to the 
old theory of Memory, I make no allusion whatever to Memory 
9B a distinct faculty, nor do I any where "designate Memory 
as the faculty that calls up the reminiscence of the other facul- 
ties." Here C. misquoted. Mere verbal criticism is compar- 
atively an easy task, and, in this instance, is substituted for logi- 
cal criticism. He commits as great a verbal blunder in the 
phrase "and only means," as I do in the phrase "other fec- 
tilties." Here, "only," qualifies means, when it should qualify 
the following phrase. 

His criticism would have been more just — more conclusive 
against Phrenology, had he picked in pieces my analysis of 
Memory, or overthrown my argument on that point, instead of 
••doubling and twisting" to show that the lapsus linguts of the 
term "other faculties," was inconsistent with my principle, that 
Memory is not a faculty. 

Allow me a word about the phenomena called Memory. If 
it be the product of a single faculty, that faculty must of neces- 
sity be just as strong when exercised in reference to one class 
of &cts, as when exercised in reference to another; and conse- 
quently, every one could remember every thing equally well. 
Is not tliis a fair inference? The hand is just as strong to raise 
a pound of wood, as a pound of lead; and why should not Mem- 
ory, if it be a separate faculty, be just as strong to retain one 
class of fects or things, as another? But this is seldom or 
never the case. Almost every individual is a living witness ta 
the contrary. Now, if Memory be a single (acviXV] ,^OciW» <:«<^^ 
3 
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not be dificrent kinds—'CaaXd not be different degrees of Meiil' 
ory; whicb is hot the case. But if it be the product of several 
faculties, each remembering its particular operatimis, there 
could, and naturally would, be as many di^rent kinds of Mem' 
ory as there were dificrent Acuities, anid their degree of strength 
would correspond with the strength of the Acuities, and conae- 
quently with the size of the phrenological organs This is uniform* 
ly the case. Now, how happens it that the man who has one phre- 
nological organ large, can recollect one class of ^cts, and tbe 
one who has that organ small, cannot remember that class of 
facts. If C. doubts that this is the case, I stand ready to de- 
monstrate its truth or falsity. Let him put me himself to the 
test I offered to "Vindex," in the number he criticised. That 
test is my argument, and will be worth more than all the philo- 
sophical theories about Memory, ever broached since the days 
of Aristotle. I repeat — -put me to the test of actvaJ experi- 
ment* Let us have positive facts, rather than vague and old 
theories. If C. will not meet me on this ground, I shall not 
"notice the point further — if he will, let him settle preliminaries, 
call a meeting, if he pleases, and let my success or failure be 
as public as possible. Is not this fair, honorable, conclvdve 
argument? Will C. meet me, or give up the point, that Mem- 
ory is a single faculty? for one he must do. 

O. S. FOWLER. 

ViNDEx's CbITICISM ON THE ChART. 

In Mr. F*s. printed chart, we find that "Acquisitiveness,** 
when' large, "predisposes to avarice, covetousness, stinginess, 
cheating, fraud, theft, &c." All these traits of character be- 
long to one organ. — But were are we to draw the line. A 
man may be avaricious, or covetous, or stingy, without resort- 
ing to cheating, fraud, ortlrieving. We may take two individu- 
als, each having large "Acquisitiveness," and yet their charac- 
ters will be different — one will be avaricious, and the other 
will be a thief or a cheat. If Phrenology can come no nearer 
a man's character, than to say, he is either a thief, or an ava- 
ricious man, the system is of no value at all. 

"No. 1 — Amativeness — physical love. It originates and 
stimulates the sexual desire and prompts those kind attentions 
and obliging manners which the sexes show to each other; 
thus greatly promoting politeness, urbanity, refinement and 
social happiness." This is a faculty common to animals of 
every class. Naturalists inform us that many animals have 
their season of love. According to Phrenology, the organ must 
bo^ larger at those seasons than at other*. From Mr. F*s. defi- 
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nitioB we find that the same faculty, which has led soldiers to 
commit outrages upon the unprotected females of their ene- 
mies, is the faculty that ^'prompts those kind attentions and 
obliging manners which the sexes show to each other." Prob- 
ably Romulus thought, when he permitted the outrage on the 
Sabine women, that he was "thus greatly promoting politeness, 
urbanity, refinement, and social happiness." 

No. 2 — Philoprogenitiveness. Love of offspring, fondness 
for children generally. It also creates a fondness for dolls and 
domestic animals, generally much larger in females than in 
males. Thus we learn that the same faculty which makes a 
mother love her ofispring, makes her also love domestic animals. 
Perhaps that is the reason why females of a certain age, are fond 
of cats. As the organ is larger in females than in males, the 
former ought to be more fond of domestic animals than the 
latter. As a general rule, men are more fond of horses and 
dogs than women. These inconsistencies appear to be irrecon- 
cileable. 

-Upon looking at Mr. F's. chart, I find that though each 
organ is distinct from the rest, and occupies a separate por- 
tion of the brain, yet they act in companies — for example he 
says, "Concentrativeness, with Adhesiveness large, continues for 
a long time, feelings of friendship; with Combativeness or De- 
structiveness, full of anger or revenge; with Cautiousness, full of 
apprehension; with Benevolence, full of kindness, and with 
Comparison or Causality full, a process of reasoning." Des- 
tructiveness is a propensity to destroy — Benevolence makes 
one charitable. Suppose these two organs were of a size, how 
can a Phrenologist tell which will predominate? Organs of an 
equal size are not at the same time in activity. Destruct- 
iveness may be more active than Benevolence, and lead to mur- 
der — yet Mr. F. cannot say, beforehand, that a man with such 
a conformation will be a murderer, Acquisitiveness and Con^ 
scientiousness may be of the same size; the former may be 
more active than the latter, and lead to stealing — ^yet Mr. "F. 
could not detect the thief beforehand. It is the same with 
many other organs, and yet Mr. F. says that a Phrenologist 
can "pronounce decisively whether a man is a murderer, a thief, 
or a liar."* 

Mr. F. says, my "criticisms on my chart seem to me silly 
— ^like a child jingling the rattle." I am not disposed to jin- 
gle with the ratth any more. I have pointed out the mode, 
and any one with the disposition can take up the raJttUy exam- 
ine it and find out inconsistencies enough in every organ to sa- 

♦ KJntnWf 
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tisfy himself, that Phrenology, as laid dawn by Mr. F., is the 
most uncertain of all systems. 

VINDEX. 

ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

You say, "If Phrenology can come no nearer a man's charac* 
ter than to ^ay be is either avaricous or a thief, the system^ 
is of no value at all." I ask what is an avaricious feeling, 
but a desire for property, and what is a thievish disposition but a 
desire for property? One is a certain desire expressed in 
act; the other, the same desire suppressed. The two can hardly 
exist separately. Now I can tell you how strong a man's love 
of property i«, and is this of no value? Phrenology goes deep- 
er than mere acts* It goes into the secret recesses of the soul, 
and measures the depth and strength, of the very springs 
of human thought and fueling. It discovers the relative strength 
and power of the facvlties themselves— o^ the fountains of 
emotion and action. This is the peculiar prerogative — ^the in- 
imitable beauty of Phrenology. 

That it is the same primitive impulse which makes man kind 
to woman, and which leads to licentiousness, is perfectly evident 
— the former being the proper, the latter the perverted ex- 
ercise of the faculties. It requires no great power' of 
analysis to show that the same faculty can be exercised on the 
child, the doll, (its representative,) the lap dog, and the kit- 
ten. Of these animals, as well as of children, females are 
more fond than males. Men love their horses rather as asso- 
ciates than as pets. You carp about the "phrenological organs 
acting in companies." Who walks without using, at the same 
time, his feet, legs, toes, eyes, lungs and even hands— without 
calling into action almost every organ and nerve belonging to 
the body. Innumerable instances might be adduced of a Uke 
character. Indeed we perform scarce an act of our lives with* 
out the co-operation of several organs. Is it strange, then, that 
the phrenological organs should "act in companies?" It would 
be very strange, would be contrary to the whole analogy of na- 
turey if these organs did not "act in companies." 

On supposition that the seemingly opposite organs of Des* 
tructiveness and Benevolence are equally large, you ask, which 
will predominate? I answer, the one which circumstances ex- 
cite nitost. When there is nothing to excite the fbrmer, and 
much to excite the latter, kindness is the result, but when in- 
justice, or personal abuse excites Destructiv^iesa, severity^ and 
sometimes rage, are the consequences. This atone, will explain 
the cfcaracter of tUpae vfY^O w^ ^^iw^t^^ V^sAy ^Adi^^^ 
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sympathetic, ^.i but who, when thoroughly provoked, are 
terrible — are truly fiendlike, and entirely beside themselves. It 
is thus that Phrenology, and Phrenology alane^ analyzes, most 
perfectly and beautifully, those characters, and mental phenome- 
na, which can be explained in no other way — which no other 
system of mental philosophy can explain. 

The chart, which you efi^ct to criticise, has been pronounce 
ed, by competent judges, "the best abstract of Phrenology 
extant," and described as "having an uncommon share of mathe- 
matical precision, clearness, and definiteness," as "embodying 
an immense amount of thought in a condensed form, and in a 
perspicuous manner," as conveying a more clear, and defi- 
nite idea of the phrenological organs, than can be any where 
else found, except in the large works on Phrenology. Except 
yourself, not a single person has, to my knowledge, said a sin- 
gle word against it, and a great number have recommended it 
in the highest terms. It speaks for itself. Take this chart in 
one hand, and any bioghraphy you please in the other, and I haz- 
ard the assertion that not a single act in the individual's life, 
nor trait of his character, can be found which cannot be properly 
classed under one or more of the organs as described in the^chart. 
I am aware that it has its defects, and am now preparing one alto- 
gether its superior. It was not designed as a system of mental 
philosophy, but merely to enable me to indicate on it, by means 
of figures in the margin, the stronger traits of character, to save 
the labor of writing them. 

Disagreement in ky Examinations. 

You say, "I have known Phrenologists, and expert ones too, 
who, with all their expertness, speak with considerable hesi- 
tation on some points of the system. I am not disposed to 
allow Mr. F. the monopoly of expertness. There is an indi- 
vidual in this city, who had his head examined by Mr. F. 
in New York, and received a chart with the relative size of the 
organs marked upon it. When Mr* F. came to Baltimore, the 
same gentleman had his head re-examined, and received a new 
chart from Mr. F. On comparing the two together, it was 
found that they agreed only in four or five organs, some of the 
organs were marked four and six numbers diSerent on the two 
charts. Surely Mr. F. cannot be considered an exact Phrenolo- 
gist, if he diflfer so widely within a month. Mr. F. has an 
expert assistant here. I know a gentleman who was examined 
by Mr. F. Yet, I will venture to assert that his assistant can- 
not give a chart in which the size of the organs will agree in 
one case out oi three. This proves that the system cannot be 

practically sustained." 
9* 



This objectioa will doubtleas make a strooger inipiessioo 
(haa any thing you have yet said. But let us examine it. 

The only object of the figures I place in the margin of my 
chart, is to indicate, as nearly as may be, the relative size o( 
the organs. The figures in one chart may be higher than those 
in another, and yet the proportionate size remain much the 
same. If I mark one organ 12, another 14, dec. and again 
mark the first organ 14, the second 16, &c. their proportionate 
size is the same, and this ia all that my chart professes to give, 
(see explanation.) In order to present the strong points of 
character in more bold relief, I mark the high organs higher, 
and the low ones lower, here than in New York. 

On the organs of Coustructivencss, Coloring, Tune, and Cal- 
culation, I sometimes make mistakes, except in the case of 
children, where I seldom or never fail. This I have said pub- 
licly, and of course, any mistake occurring on these organs 
have no weight. I then propose two questions. Were not the 
chief mistakes on one or other of these organs? and were not 
those organs that were marked high in New York, marked high- 
er here? and those that were marked low there, marked lower 
here?* If you answer these questions in the afHrmative your 
argument has no weight; if in the negative, why I have made 
a single mistake. That is all. 

You invite me to let my assistant try the head of a friend of 
yours. If he were here, I would do so, with all the readiness 
and confidence imaginable. When in Albany I described pub- 
licly the character of an individual, in the absence of my part- 
ner. He then described the same head, before the same audi- 
ence. Our descriptions were, in all respects, precisely alike, 
except that he touched on a single point more than I did. 

While my partner was in Ilichmond,two gentlemen staked $40 
that his second examination, would differ three figures in one of 
the organs from his first. He was blindfolded before the indi- 
vidual was introduced. Every figure on the second chart corret- 
ponded exactly unth every figure on the first, except that one organ 
was marked one figure higher on the one chart than on the oti^r. 
It would be impossible to conceive of much greater exactness. 

You doubt whether I can describe the same character twice 
alike. Try me. I propose this evening to examine, publicly, 
a number of heads. I give you the privilege of producing any 
person you please, whose head I have already examined, and 
let him say before the audience, nirhether the two descriptioDS 
of character agree. If you do not choose to leave the curtain, 
you can act through an agent; only the audience moat under- 

-'^9 itam IttfMd tbat botti tr* ytiy feaortUj tnit of fbe two diuts. 



tftand that you choose the subject. If you will not try me, yon 
must give up your ground."*^ 

My examinations in New York were much more cursory, 
and of course less perfect, than here. I have also materially 
improved. I have been tested in this way hundreds of times, and 
am willing to be hundreds more. I always give the same dtserip* 
Hon of character^ the second time, that I did the first, and, in gene- 
ral, nearly the same members. While reading your last, a gentle- 
man, whose name I can give, entered my office, whom I had 
examined three weeks ago. I gave him a new chart, and on 
dividing the sum total of the two charts by the total difierence, 
the difiSrence was only as one to fifty. A gentleman of Bal- 
timore lost his chart, and after giving him the second, he de- 
clared, in the presence of a distinguished author of this city, 
that every number of the second chart agreed with every num^ 
ber of the firsts with but one exception. The di£Rirence between 
them was as 1 to 125. A Mr. S. Smith, merchant in Troy, 
staked the price of an examination, that the di^rence between 
the first and second examinations, would be as one to eight. 
It was as 1 to 85. All the numbers, except five, were alike in 
both charts. How much more accurately is surveying done by 
mathematical instruments? 

Now, if disagreement in one case goes to disprove Phrenol- 
ogy, this agreement in four cases goes four times as far in proof 
of it. 

Allow me now, to try your "expertness." Take promiscu- 
ouriy from the stream, 35 pebbles, and give me, by the senses of 
seeing and feeling, their relative size, in a scale of numbers 
from 1 to 20. Do the same one hour, or three months, after- 
wards, as was the case in the instance you cite, and if your 
numbers do not diflcr ten times as much as mine, I will own — 
no€ that Phrenology is not true — but simply, that I am not ten 
timet as "expert" as you are. Will you try it, or acknowledge, 
without trying, that your argument is weak? though you have 
the advantage of ten to one. 

As the numbering of the organs is no necessary part of Phre- 
nology, I may give two descriptions of character, both perfect, 
and precisely alike, and yet not put down th^ same numbers in 
both cases. It is much easier to describe the character than 
to transfer it accumtely to the chart. Yet the chart is very 
useful for preserving, as nearly as may be, the result of the 
description given. Ask your friend — not whether the numbers 

* At the aMeting mentioned I was thoroughly tried, both with and without my 
eyes covered, and in tlie fifty or a hundred orgam that I rememberedi xhen wasw^ 
material diflbrenee except in one organ. In every case, bat two, vVi« W\«& o^ vtA oriju^ 
was the Mune, or did not diflbr orer two-twtiitifitkit tiom \hik\ vc««\i(w.%Vl ^i««b^ 
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OR the two chartB agree, but whether the two descripiimu cf 
character agree; for this is the only thing with which Phrend- 
gy^ as such, has to do. I venture this assertion, that be- 
tween the two descriptions of character there is a striking, not 
to say perfect y similarity. Is it not so? If I should di£r tt 
this^ which I seldom or never do, it would prove only that I 
was not so expert the first time as the second, or that I was 
more expert the second time than the first,*" but it would scarce- 
ly touch the great question we are arguing-r— viz. whether 
Phrenology is true or false. 

A physician oflen prescribes diEferent, and sometimes oppo- 
site, rernedies, to the same patient, under similiar circumstances. 
Now your argument, if it proves any thing, prove that, if ewr 
a single physiciarij has, at di^rent times, prescribed differ^t 
remedies to the same patient, in similar circumstances, ike 
whole science of medicine is false — ^a position which no phy- 
sician will admit, for scarce a single practitioner has not done 
the like. I doubt whether a single man of common sense would 
ever admit, much less adduce, such an argument in dispro(^of 
medicine, not to say Phrenology. Now the two cases are paral- 
lel. If they are not, please to show wherein the parallelism fiiils* 

Increase of the Organs by Exercise. 

Tou ask, "Is an organ increased in size by constant activity, 
and can that increase be observed by an examination of heads?" 
I answer yes, to both parts of the question, and this increase can 
be measured by instruments, or seen on busts taken at difierent 
periods of life. And this theory is in perfect accordance with 
the whole process of nature, and with the fundamental princi- 
ples of physiology. I should like to see the position, that the 
exercise of any corporeal organ, does not increase its size, ques- 
tioned. 

You also ask, whether, in the case of those crimineds you 
mention, whose consciences tormented them at their first en- 
trance on a course of crime, but afterwards ceased to trouble 
them, their organs of Conscientiousness diminished as they pro- 
gressed in crime? I answer, unquestionably; and on precisely 
the same physiological principle, that the arm, when it is swung 
up, diminishes, both in size and strength. Every corporeal or- 
gan is increased by exercise, and diminished by inaction. 
Yours, <fec. O. S. FOWLER. 

REPLY OF VINDEX. 

Affain, Mr. F. states that an organ is increased in size by 
ihctivity, and the increase can be observed by examination; and 

* "Strange thai mich m fiffiu-enc* tbtt tbtrft dioiiM btb 
'Twizi tweedle-itiMi and tw«edl«-^** 
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thon in continuation, says: ''I should like to see the positioo, 
that the exercise of any coq)oreal organ does not increase its 
siae, questioned." Does Mr. F. mean that the mental organs 
are corporeal? If so, then the activity of the brain causes ac- 
tivity of the mind, and hence we have a reason why some par- 
ents shake their children for stupidity, instead of whipping them. 
By the latter mode they excite the feeling; by the former, the 
mind! Violent passions of the mind (tertainly do afiect the 
body, and quicken or retard the circulation; yet we do not find 
that the veins and arteries are increased or diminished in size. 
But it is not true that a violent action of the body increases the 
activity of the mind; or if it be true, then we must look for a 
great activity of the mind in those whose whole time is spent 
at the treading mill. Mr. F. says his "theory is in perfect ac- 
cordance with the whole process of nature, and with the funda- 
mental principles of physiology." Comparisons drawn from 
material objects, to prove the principles which govern the im- 
material mind, cannot be relied upon. It is not a principle of 
physiology, that the strength of an orgcm depends upon its size. 
An organ that is small, may be more powerful than one that is 
large. We know that by exercise, continued for a long time, 
the muscles of a blacksmith's arm, are first hardened and then 
increased in size; but this is the work of years, and the increase 
in size is assisted by the weight of the hammer. But the brain, 
which is composed of a substance dififerent from the muscles 
of the arm, is not proved to be susceptible of violent motion, 
neither is it assisted by an external agent like the blacksmith's 
hammer. The brain is a sofl substance which can produce 
but little, if any, change in the cranium, which is a hard bone. 
It is computed that the body undergoes an entire change once 
in seven years, therefore an organ must be in constant activity 
the whole of that period, or it will make no change in the scull. 

VINDEX. 

ANSWER TO VINDEX. 

You ask, if I "mean that the mental organs are corporeal?'* 
The brain is certainly a corporeal organ* Corporeal means, 
belonging to the body. The brain belongs to the body, and is 
therefore a corporeal organ, and of course governed by the 
same laws of increase and decrease that govern other corporeal 
organs. It is also the mental organ, or the organ of the mind* 
You say it is not true that the violent action of the hody^ increases 
the action of the mind — that exercise does not increase, nor in- 
activity diminish, the size of the veins and arteries. I say 
it ii true, c^id appea} both to the personal experience asui ^W 
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wrmtion of each reader, whether, wfaev his body is vigoroM 
ami active, his mind is not praporiiomably so; and whether, whea 
his body is slus^gish or drowsy, his mind aUo is not equally so; 
and whether the shaking of a drowsy child does not quicken hifl 
mental^ as well as corporeal action? Never give a child any 
exercise, and see how fast his veins and arteries will grow. 
You sa J 'Hhc muscles of a blacksmith's arm are first hardened, 
and then increased 1 say the two processes of hardening and io- 
rrcasing are simultaneous. You say that 'Comparisons drawn 
from material objects do not apply to the tmmaterial mind*** 
I say that thu brain, about which we argue, is just as much 
material, a? the blacksmith's arm, and is governed by the same 
laws, one of which is, that its exercise causes its increase. It is for 
you to prove either that the powerful action of the mind does not 
produce a corresponding action of its corporeal organ, tbe 
brain, or else that exercise, while it increases the size of every 
other organ of the body, does not increase the size of the brain. 
All analog)' is point blank against you, and with me. 

You say, ''that a mental organ is increased in size by con- 
stant activity, and that it* can be observed by examination, re- 
quires to be proved. Assertion alone is not sufficient. There 
is not a single case recorded by Phrenologists, of a head having 
undergone any change so as to prove that one organ has in- 
creased or diminished in size, compared with the other organs 
in the same head. It is now forty years since Gall first un- 
folded his theory to the world; and if any change had taken 
place in the relative size of the organs, we would have been in- 
formed of it long before this." 

It is a universal principle of nature, that every "organ is 
increased in size by constant activity, and this increase of the 
brain can be determined just as well as that of any other cor- 
poreal organ. If ''^assertion alone is not sufficient," analogy 
and physical demonstration are all sufficient. Your "assertion 
alone is not sufficient" against such evidence. A certain hatter, 
in London, observed that educated and literary men generally 
required hats a size larger than those of laboring men. But 
the bodies of such men are generally smaller than those of la^ 
borers. Why this difference? We know that the exercise of 
any organ increases it — that thinking men exercise the brain, 
or mental organ, proportionably more than laborers; and that 
laborers exercise the body proportionably more than the mindy 
and of course, than the brain. The fact could not be otherwise, 
unless nature's laws should vary. It would require but a little 
Causality to demonstrate, that since the exercise of aU the men- 

•••It." What **8lze» or **a0iital Offnl" 
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tat faculties causes the exercise, and of course enlargement^ 
of the whole brain, the exercise of a single faculty, mu^t cause 
^n enlargerpent of that particular j9ar< of it by means of which 
it is exercised. 

You say that Phrenologists have never recorded the case of 
a single organ having increased pr diminished in size, compared 
with other organs in the same head, though they have had the 
observation of forty, (nearer sixty,) years. ^This ^'mere €Uiser» 
tioTi*^ is both gratuitous and incorrect. Phrenological works 
abound with cases exactly in point. I take the following 
from the many ''recorded" in the Phrenological Journal. 
The Causality of an eminent English astronomer, within 
five years after he commenced his astronomical observations^ 
increased nearly half an inch in length, and proporj 
tionately in breadth, more than the surrounding organs. An- 
other English gentleman had a cast of his head taken, annually, 
for five successive years. Meanwhile he stimulated some of 
the phrenological faculties, and avoided exercismg others. Ev- 
ery successive cast showed an increase of those organs that 
were exercised, and a decrease of those that were restrained. 
The first and last casts differed so much that they would not 
have been recognized as casts of tho same head. I had this 
fact from a gentleman, (an editor) who examined the busts al- 
luded to, to whom I can refer you. Numbers more might be 
quoted. And yet you say Phrenologists have never recorded 
a case of the kind. If yon have not read all the phrenoPogical 
works, why do you make this '^assertion?" if you have, why 
misrepresent ihem in this manner? This proves, to a demon- 
stration, that you know comparatively nothing of the doctrine 
you oppose. Ignorance of this subject is, however, common 
to all Anti-phrenologists. 

Several instances, both of increase and decrease, have fallen 
under my own observation. Wlijle examining the head of a 
gentleman in Philadelphia, I noticed that the organs on one side 
of it were larger than those on the other. He then stated that, 
for two years, that side of the head on which the organs were 
smaller, had not perspired, while the other, perspired very freely. 
This proves that the organs on that side which had not per- 
spired, had not been active, and that those on the other side, 
had been, it follows then, either that the smaller organs be- 
came so in consequence of their inactivity, or else, that the 
larger ones had, in consequence of their activity, out-grown 
them. Either supposition proves that a mental organ is in- 
creased by constant activity, and- decreased by inaction. An 
eminent Phrenologist examined the head oC ^ <i\&vvcv^\^^^ 
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female editor, whose whole life had been chiefly occupied with 
books, and severe application to the abstract sciences. Of 
coarse, her phrenological organs of Causality, Comparison, 
Mirthfulness, Ideality, Language, and Eventuality, were very 
large, and her observing organs, very small. She was advised 
to leave her abstract studies, and take up Botany, Mineralogy, 
Phrenology, &c. in order to exercise a new class of faculties, 
the organs of which are located about the eye. I'his she ac- 
cordingly did with all her might, and in three months there was 
a perceptible increase of the organs thus exercised. I have 
references for the last two cases. I am also perfectly certain 
that since I commenced the practice of Phrenology, several of 
my own organs, which have thereby been called into ^constant 
activity^ ' have very perceptibly increased, while others, that 
are now exercised comparatively less than before, are com- 
paratively smaller. This point, then, is fully settled, both by 
ofnalogy^ and by physical demonstration, that the exercise 
of a particular mental faculty ^ causes the exercise^ and conie- 
quently enlargement^ of the brain, and of course of the skull 
above it, so that the strength of any faculty can be determined 
by the size of its cerebral organ^ and the size of the cerebral or- 
gan, by the external shape of the skull. Phrenology is there- 
fore true. If this is so, of what momentous importance — of 
what immense utility a knowledge of Phrenology might be to 
parents and teachers. They might cultivate or restrain — might 
stimulate or allay such organs as the case demanded, and thus 
make their children what they chose. Not, however, that the 
nature of children could thus be changed, but excesses 
could be prevented, and the hand of the parent directed to 
the identical point of excess or defect. Yes, sir, Phrenolo- 
gy is destined to be of greater practical utility to mankind 
than any — than EVF.RY other science — greater than any finite 
mind can imagine. And yet you oppose it! But you are 
pardonable; for as has been shown, you do it ignoranfly. 

Yours, &c. O. S. FOWLER 

Phrenology dependent on Physiognomy. 

You ask, "can a Phrenoloofist by examining the cranium, pro- 
nounce decisively whether a man is a liar, a thief, or a murderer, 
without reference to physiognomy?" I answer, just as well with- 
out physiognomy as with it. I will also refer you to the cer- 
tificates given by the keepers of most of the prisons in Europe, 
which affirm that Drs. Gall and Spurzheim, in every attempt, 
classified the prisoners with perfect accuracy, according to their 
crimes. If you wish it, I will ptibiish a few facts on this subject, 
or you may put me to the test) by accomp^xiYvc^\^\sv«vo^Y'^SsA^ 
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You reply, that Gall could easily determine that persons were 
rogues, when he saw them in prison. True— -^hut he could not 
thereby determine the clan of their crimes— ^whether they were 
sent there for stealing, for assault and battery, for murder, dec. 
and this is what Dr. Gall di^. You intimate that Phrenologists 
determine character by the physiognomy. You know that from 
the time I first came to Baltimore, to this day, I have challenge 
ed disbelievers to cover the physiognomy of the subject. I have, 
in this city, repeatedly examined subjects before large audi- 
ences, with my eyes Uindfolded, and according to the testimo- 
ny of the subjects themselves, according to the testimony of all 
who knew them, there was a perfect coincidence of my descrip- 
ti(m of the character, and of the character itself. One gentle- 
man, to whom I gave large Constructiveness, stated that I had 
missed him there, but his wife said that this was the most correct 
part of the description, and he said that he had collected a great 
number and variety of tools, and was distinguished for his abil- 
ity to draw, draught, dtc. This coincides with the definition of 
Constructiveness given in my chart. I re-examined, blindfolded, 
before the Bidtimore Lyceum, the head of the editor of the Chro- 
nicle. He then stated that it corresponded, in every point, with 
that previously given before an audience, at my first lecture. The 
first time, he was a perfect stranger to me, and the second, I 
knew nothing whom I was describing. And yet it is a matter 
of public notoriety, a fact substantiated, by the public testi- 
mony of Mr. Barnes himself, that the two discriptions agreed 
in every respect, both with each other, and with his true char- 
acter. After the lecture, a gentleman produced a little boy. 
I said he was a thief — was cunning, deceitful, lying, haughty, 
stubborn, proud, ungovernable, dec. The gentleman said, ''your 
description is perfectly accurate. Till now I have been a 
sceptic.'' You see that I can detect a rogue as well in a church 
as in a prison. While discussing, before the Baltimore Lyceum, 
the questicm ''whether Phrenology ought to be ranked among the 
exact sciences," my opponent, after adducing precisely the 
same objections that you adduce, and in the same style, wrote 
the character of a Mr. Wolf, in the form of answers to 
' questions. These questions he put to me. My answers were 
recorded, and compared with his, before the audience. * The two 
Agreed perfectly, except that he said Mr. W. had no imitation 
at all; I said he had it large. A gentleman who had been inti- 
mate with for hi m fifteen years, said he had it large. Appeal was 
then made to Mr. W. who said, that though he was no mimic, yet 
he could draw, sketch, draught, take profiles, dec. with much 
more than ordinary facility. I did not say ha cxnSA rnvRtx^^Ssai^ 
4 
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he had but little Secretiveness. The cheering was tremendous, 
and the Lyceum decided, not only that Phrenology was one of the 
sciences f but that it was one even of the exact sciences. I 
can detail thousands of cases in which I have not only correct- 
ed person's opinions of each other, but even of thenaselves. I 
gave to a certain gentleman in this city, small Eventuality, and 
large Ideality, telling him that he could write poetry. He said 
that though he loved poetry, he had no talent at all for writing 
it. He however, tried it. His effort was completely success- 
ful, and his poem full of poetic fire. He remarked that this 
was his first effort, but a friend of his youth reminded him, 
tliat while young, he had written several pieces, which were 
copied and admired throughout the neighborhood. His small 
Eventuality had let the incident slip from his mind* I have his 
certificate that I described the character of his nephew, who is 
living with him, as well as, or even better than, he himself could 
have done. 

I have said it publicly, and oflen repeated it, and here again 
repeat it, that I had even rather the physiognomy of the sub- 
ject would be covered; and am perfectly willing to examine 
even with my own eyes blindfolded. So that, even if I do tell 
by the physiognomy, the argument that I do, has no weight; 
because I challenge you to remove all possibility of my deter- 
mining character except by Phrenology. 

Fatalism. 

You charge me with saying, that "a Phrenologist could pro- 
nounce decisively whether a man is a liar, a thief, or a mur- 
derer;" and hence argue, that if Phrenology is true, Deity is 
not benevolent, — ^that moral accountability is destroyed, — that 
a child is a murderer, liar, thief, &;c. before he can lifl a taUe 
knife, dec. I have never made such a statement. If I have, 
quote the passage, and the context, Yoiir whole argument, then, 
about Phrenology militating against the goodness of Deity, — 
destroying moral responsibility, — a child's being a murderer 
while yet in the cradle — falls; for its foundation is removed. 

The paragraph of " Vindex," on this subject, is the only one 
I do not quote entire. I omit it only because the objection he 
professes to state, is not stated in so strong and tangible a man- 
ner as I hope to be able to state it myself. See if I do not dor 
it ample justice. 

Phrenology, says the objector, necessarily destroys all free 
agency, and with it all moral and religious accountability. 
The leading doctrine of this science is, that moral action and 
conduct are the result of,or at least conform and agree with, the 
physical form of the cranium. This conformvl^ ^ theo^ must be 



the relattoQ of cauae and effect — necessary and not accidental. 
Therefore every moral a^nt must be ruled by this relation, and 
ha« no povirer whatever of deviating from it, which amounts 
to a &dl denial of free agency. 

The objection, illustrated, amounts to this:— -If God created 
one maixk with those organs very large, which, when large, lead 
to stealing, lying, quarreling, fighting, licentiousness, murder- 
ing, or vice of any kind, he is thereby forced to commit the 
corresponding crimes. He is not, therefbre, blameable for his 
vibes, and consequently not punishable for them, since he can- 
not help himself. If Grod created another with the moral, or 
intellectual organs large, no thanks to him, that he is kind, Ub- 
eral, just, virtuous, intelligent, <Ssc. for he is made so by the 
shape of his hectd, and not by his own free choice. The blood- 
thh^ty Nero, and the philanthropic Howard, are alike virtuous, 
alike vicious, since each acted in conformity with the physical 
formation of his head — as God designed and created him to 
act. If another is created destitute of the organs of Veneratidi 
and Conscientiousness, how can he worship his Creator, or deal 
justly, or resist temptation, without these organs? and how can he 
be blamed for not doing what he cannot do? Therefore, Phre- 
nology, if true, destroys all free agency, destroys all power of 
voluntary choice, and with them all accountability, all virtue, 
all vice, all future rewards and punishments, all morality; for De- 
ity created the organs, and the organs produce the actions, so that 
sinful man is forced to do just what he does do. Deity is, 
therefore, the author of all sin. 

To this objection, it is answered — 

1st. It is a MATTBR OF FACT, that ouc man is a Nero, aiid 
another a Howard — that one has a strong propensity to steal, 
another to deceive, another to murder, and another to give. One 
is timid, another quarrelsome-— one talented, another foolish, one 
inclined to virtue, another prone to vice, and others again are pre- 
eminent, both for their virtues and their vices. That certain 
vicious propensities do exist, and are very strong is an abbo- 
LUTB HATTER OF FACT — a fact that evory where stares every 
observer of human nature, full in the face. Almost every 
newspaper is blackened with the horrid detail of some cold- 
blooded murdei^— of some fatal duel, or a manslaughter, or :a 
robbery, or a rape, or some other shocking, or disgusting crime. 
A gentleman recently entered my oflice, desiring me to tell hhn 
the whole truth. At the close, he femaked that the description 
was perfect, only that one marked, one predominant trait of 
character had been omitted. ^And I can teU 3^00 what that 
is, sir," said I, "you have a very sttOn^-^t^y^i^iaBdsi \» ^*ib^S^ 
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*'You are right, sir," replied he, "yet you and I are the <miy 
persons that know it. Notwithstanding all my efforts ta rid 
myself of it, the propensity still exists, and is well nigh ine- 
sistable." A lad was recently brought me, whom I described 
as a lump of wickedness^ yet talented. His uncle remarked, 
that he never saw his equal, either for depravity or talents I 
have seen— every observer of human nature must also have seen, 
similar cases in abundance. Indeed, is there a single individ- 
ual who is not himself an instance — ^that is, who has not some vi- 
cious propensity— some "easily besetting sin?" I repeat that 
the objection lies against absolute matters of fact. Now 
what difference does it make whether a certain vicious propen- 
sity is, or is not, always accompanied with a certain prominence 
on the head, and another virtuous or vicious propensity, accom- 
panied with another prominence on another part of it. The 
objection lies, not against one's having the phrenological 
organs, which are mere physical signs of the propensities 
but against his having the vicious fropsivsities themsblves — 
not against the phrenological explanation of these &cts, but 
against the facts themselves — against the system of nature — 
against the government qfGod> Since then your objection really 
lies against the exigence of vicious propensities, and since daily 
observation, if not personed experience, forces you to admit the 
existence of these propensities; you are obliged to admit the 
very thing to which you object. And since you admit, 
equally with myself, the very thing to which you object, it be- 
longs to you to answer your own objection, rather than to me. 
But further. If Phrenology did not decide that one man is a 
liar, another a thief, a third virtuous, a fourth talented, 6cc; it 
would not correspond with facts, and therefore could not be 
true. This correspondence with ^cts, rather proves than dis- 
proves. Phrenology. 

How man came by these propensities, how far he is deprav- 
ed, in what the essence of depravity consists, d:^. are theological 
rather than phrenological questions. I say nothing about them. 

2d. Divine agency either does or does not influence human 
actions— either is or is not concerned in bringing about events. 
If this is not the case. Deity does not rule, and has no hand at all 
in any thing that transpires among men. fiut if Deity does 
nile, — if Divine agency is efBeient in forming hunmn charac- 
ter and bringing about events, just so fiir as this is the ease, so 
fiir human agency cannot . be efficient. That is, so far as God 
rules, so &r man cannot rule; so ^ as Divine agency forms 
human character, and influences human conduct, so far, free 
ug^ocy cannot do it. So far, then, as your objection lies at tXi 
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agaiiMt Phrenology, it (Uso lies, and with equal toeighty against 
I^ity^s having any hand at all in any thing that concerns hu- 
man character and conduct. It makes not the least difference 
whether Deity forms human character, and influences human 
conduct hy direct supernatural agency, by circumstances, or by 
means of phrenological organs. Your objection lies against 
Deity's having any hand ai all, either informing human charac- 
tety or in influencing human conduct, or in bringing about events. 

What, then! Mr. objector, do you really design wholly to re- 
ject Divine agency in the formation of human character, and 
in the management of human concerns? and, by denying that 
God gives any bias whatever to human character, virtually de- 
ny that he rules? If you answer no, drop your objection at 
once; if you say yes, it is horrid blasphemy, and downright 
atheism. One of these you must do. Choose for yourself. 
But if you admit free agency, which your objection presupposes; 
and also that God rules, which you must do or be an atheist, 
then answer your own objection: for it lies just as much against 
what you admit, as it does against Phrenology; and an objection 
is always considered as fully answered, when shown to lie 
against what the objector himself admits. 

"But," you reply, "you do not answer the objection by 
throwing it back at we — ^you do not get yourself oktt of the 
snare by getting me into it." True, sir, but I thereby shut 
your mouth. First get out of your own snare, which you have 
laid for me, and you will thus get me out of it. That is, an- 
swer your own objection as it applies to matters of fact, — to the 
superintendence of Deity, and you will have answered it as it ap- 
plies to Phrenology. Till you do thus answer it, it belongs to 
you to drop it, since by urging it at all, you virtually urge it 
also against the works and the government of God, and may set- 
tle your difficulty with your Maker. But read on, and see how 
handsomely Phrenology will help us both out of the snare. 

8. These phrenological organs are only the corporeal instru^ 
ments by means of which the mind exercises various mental 
functions. As the brain is the general organ of the mind;— so 
these several portions of the brain are the particular organs of 
the several faculties. These organs grow and increase by exer- 
cise, just as the hand, and every other corporeal organ does. The 
right hand is generally larger than the left, only because it is 
exercised more. And, as by seeing how much the right hand 
is larger than the left, you can determine how much more 
it has been exercised; so by seeing how much the orgipi of 
Benevolence is larger than the organ <^ Cautiousness, yoa 
can determine how much more the organ, and of eoorse^tiio 
4* 
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faculty of Benevolence, has been exercised more than the of* 
gan, and consequently faculty, of Cautiousness. These organs, 
then, are only effects of the exercise of certain mental racul- 
ties, and not their causes — and the size of each organ is only 
a physical index, showing how much the free agent has chosen 
to exercise the corresponding faculty or propensity. Large 
Acquisitiveness, instead o£ forcing its possessor to steal, is only 
an external sign, showing now much the subject has chosen to 
exercise a thievish propensity. Large Destructiveness, instead 
of compelling, or even urging, its possessor to murder and re- 
venge, only shows the strength of his murderous revengefiil 
feeling. The size of any organ, then, is itself determined by 
the strength of the corresponding faculty, instead of the strength 
of the faculty being determined by the size of the organ. 

True, if au organ is very large, its corresponding feculty or 
propensity is proportionably and spontaneously more active, and 
oflen well nigh uncontrollable. But the subject had no right 
whatever to indulge it, and thus increase its strength. In Sm 
chiefly lies his guilt. The strength of the depraved propensities 
is in proportion to their indulgence. His guilt is also in pro- 
portion to the same indulgence — that is, his guilt is in pro- 
portion -to the strength of his depraved propensities. Are 
the desires of the libertine, the thief, the murderer, &c. the 
less criminal because they have been stimulated, and indulged, 
and thus increased, till they are now too clamorous, too power- 
ful to be controlled? By no means; but the stronger these de- 
praved desires, the greater their possessor's guilt. So it is with 
the phrenological organs. They are not inordinately large 
unless the corresponding faculties have been inordinately in- 
dulged, and this indulgence is the clearest, the strongest possi" 
hie proof, of the subject's guilt. It follows then, that very large 
Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, Secretiveness, Amativeness, 
&c. so far from excusing the murderer, the thief, the hypocrite, 
the libertine, dtc. are only physical witnesses of their guilt. 

If an individual wishes to reduce the size of an organ, let 
him cease exercising the corresponding faculty, and it is done. 
Swing up your arm, which you have made large and strong by 
exercise, and it will soon become small and feeble, by inaction. 
So, swing up any organ, tliat is, cease to exercise the corres- 
ponding faculty, and the pressure of the air on the skull, 
which equals fifteen pounds to the square inch, will soon remove 
the protuberance. This is not all theory. It is proved by aC' 
tual experiment, by physical demonstration. One of the facts 
stated on page 85» is in point. It is a matter of fact, that as 
old age advances, the feeling of Amativeness generally decreas- 
es, and disappears sooner than the other CbycuUlecu The same 
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is also trae of the phrenological organ. Both the function^ 
and also the organ, appear later, wad <}i8appear sooner, than 
those of the other faculties, and their appearance, strength, and 
departure, keep pace with each other. 

And if an organ is small, say that of Conscientiousness, or 
Veneration, this deficiency only proves, not that the free agent 
could not be just, or worship his Maker, but simply that he did 
not* and would not do it. Every individual has more or less of 
every organ given him. He can then, by exercising what Con- 
scientiousness and Veneration he has, obtain more — can, by 
••occupying one talent," increase it to "five talents." But if he 
neglects to exercise what Conscientiousness and Veneration he 
has — if he "buries his one talent in the earth," "even what he 
has, will be taken from him," and he, for his guilty misimprove- 
ment of the one talent, be justly "cast out into outer darkness." 
True if he has but small Veneration, and another has the 
organ large, he cannot worship his Creator with all the fervor, 
and heart-felt devotion that the other can. Nor is this requir- 
ed of him; for "to whom much is given, of him much will be 
required." 

Every individual, then, is guilty, not for any excess or defi- 
ciency of his phrenological organs, but the excess or deficien- 
cy of the corresponding propensities, and of course, for the 
over indulgence or neglect of those propensities. As the or- 
gans grow by exercise, and are the effects rather than causes, of 
the exercise of their corresponding faculties and propensities, 
an individual is just as guilty for having depraved propensities, 
and with them large corresponding phrenological organs, which 
are mere physical signs, showing how much he has chosen to in- 
dulge these depraved propensities, as for having these depraved 
propensities, withovt the corresponding organs. So far as Phre- 
nology is concerned, he is lefl just as free to act with organs as 
without them — to cultivate one organ, or class of organs as 
another; and perfectly free to cultivate any organ to any extent. 
What greater scope can the most strenuous advocate of free 
agency desire? This corresponds exactly with your own favor^ 
ite doctrine of free agency, since it leaves every man free 
to determine his own character, and puts into his hands the 
power of giving, to a greater or less extent, just such a shape to 
his head as he chooses. 1 entirely mistake, or this objection is 
fairly stated and fully answered. 

"But," continues the objector, "did not God originally im- 
part to one individual more of one faculty and less of another, 
so that the exercise of those faculties in that proportion in which 
it was originally given, caused, in one, a large de\elQ.^\»fc\A. <*. 
the organ of Benevolence, and a amaW des^V^Y^MwA. ^ ^io» ^s^- 
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gma of Destnictivenefls; and id another the contrary organuif 
tioQ? Did not the Creator, for instance, originally impart to tk 
pirate Gibbs, a large measure of the faculties of Destructivenai 
and Acquisitiveness? to Howard, of Benevolence? to Newton, of 
Causality and Observation? so that each became what he was, 
and had the corresponding phrenological organization, in coO' 
sequence of exercising his faculties in that proportion in idiick 
they were originally given? You thus (xily throw the objeC' 
tion still farther back than the exercise of the faculties, but do 
not yet fully meet it." 

How much more of the facuhies of Destnictiveness and Ao- 
quisitiveness were originally given to Gibbs,— of BenevoJence 
to Howard,-— of Causality and Observation to Nowton,.^iCn 
Phrenology does not pretend to decide; as it nowhere attempt! 
to account for the origin of phenomena, but only to expluB 
them. That there exists among men a heaven-wide difiference, 
and that this difieronce embraces every conceivable variety of 
character, disposition, and talent, is an absolute matter offacL 
Now this difference must be either inherent in our nature, and 
the original design and creation of the Deity himself, or elsa 
the product of circumstances. If you admit that in the 
creation of man, God makes this difierence, you urge, agaimt 
the works of Deity, the very difficulty which you urge agaioit 
Phrenology, and may therefore settle it with your Maker. 
But if you say that it is the product of circumstances, you 
must allow that these circumstances are under the control of 
the Deity: so that, say what you will, it must be allowed that 
this difference among men — this endless diversity of character, 
is the product, either directly, or through the medium c^ cir- 
cumstances, at least in part, of Divine agency — that, either at 
the original creation of the faculties, or by circumstances,— 
by means of phrenological organs, or in some other way, God 
gives more or less bias to human character. To urge this ob- 
jection, then, is to quarrel with the government of God. You 
may urge it, then, as much as you please. But if this difibr- 
«nce were all the product of circumstances, similar circum- 
stances would always produce similar characters; and opposite 
circumstances, opposite characters — on the principle, that like 
causes produce like efiects. Yet the reverse is oflen true. Simi- 
lar circumstances oflen produce opposite characters and talents, 
and opposite circumstances similar characters. You must thea 
admit that this difference is made under the superintending di- 
rection of Deity. And if you admit this, you admit the veiy 
theory to which you object. So far as Deity has any hand at 
all, either directly or through the medium of circumstance^ in 
producing this difibrenoey m> fiur Divi^a agency tangom aod 
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craittps human agency, and so far your objection lies, but no 
ialrther. That is^ just so far as God rules, so far your objec- 
tion lies against his ruling, but no farther, and against noth- 
ing else. So &r, then, as you urge this objection, so far you 
**cbarge God foolishly," and -may settle it with your Maker. 
And mark this, that your objection lies with as much weight 
against X>eity's making this diflerence by means of circum- 
fiitances, as by means of developments on the cranium. It 
lies against Deity* s making ANY difference among men — 
against his giving any bias in any way to human character — 
against his having any influence at all among men — ^that is, 
against his ruling. 

That there should be an original difference among men, is 
•perfectly coincident with the whole system of nature. Do you 
■ever see two faces, or even features precisely alike? Search 
throughout the immense foliage of the forest, the waving fields 
-^—indeed, search throughout all nature, and can you find in it 
two leaves, two twigs, or any two substances exactly and pre- 
cisely alike? Diversity and variety, characterise all nature. 
And is man an exception? By no means. His features, his 
talents, his inclinations — indeed all things pertaining to him, 
show both an original difference, as well as similarity, in tlie 
formation of his mind. If there were no difference among men — 
if all were cast in the same mould, and disposed to think alike, 
and act alike, and talk alike, and do every thing alike, what 
a stagnant sea, life would be! No variety! no diversity of 
character! That must be a most unenviable world in which 
there was no variety, against which your objection did not lie! 

4. "But," you say, "since we see every shade of character, and 
every degree of depravity; and vastly more of virtue than 
vice — of wickedness than purity — and since Deity made all this 
diflerence, the conclusion is inevitable that he, at least, laid the 
foundation of all the wickedness that exists; that he made all 
the difference between a Howard and a Gibbs, and as he made 
this difference, there is no more virtue, no more vice, in the one 
than in the other. Thus far you have only admitted the objec- 
tion, and that in all its bearings. You admit that which destroys 
free agency, and moral accountability." 

And so do you, Mr. objector, that is, if I do. According to 
the rules of delmte, it is your duty, since you urged the ob- 
jection, and admit what you urge it against, to answer it. My 
next reply will however, help us both entirely out of the fog. 

6. I rely chiefly on the following, as the conclusive reply to this 
objection. It is a fundamental principle of Phrenology^ that 

SVF.R7 FAGDLTT 18 OBIOIITALLY OOOB, aiA \\» YaO-^-IC^. "KSSift.- 

CJ8B, vjRTUOVS. Then all vice, and a\\ aVa, »x^ ^Jaa exc«;*% ^^ 
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perversion of some good faculty. I will iostance the worst 
case that can be found. The faculty of Destructiveness, which) 
when perverted, leads to murder. On analysing it, we find it 
to be simply a propensity to destroy, and inflict pain. Without 
this propensity, man could never fell the forests, destroy those 
plants and animals that are prejudicial to his happiness, extirmi- 
nate nuisances, punish the guilty, make himself fea^^d, and de* 
fend himself Without this, he would be a tame milk-and- 
water sop, so tame, so chicken-hearted, that he could be abused 
with impunity. But this organ, so useful, so absolutely neces- 
sary, even to man's existence, degenerates, when perverted, into 
sternness, harshness, violence of temper,- rage, revenge, mur- 
der, &c. Yet these are the abuses, and not the legitimate use 
of the faculty. Now, no matter how strong the propensity ia^ 
provided it is properly employed and controlled* 

An illustration. There lives beyond a certain marsh, which 
is infested with beasts of prey, a poor starving family. Bei- 
nevolence prompts you to carry them food, to relieve their dis- 
tress. But without a weapon of defence, the wild beasts will 
destroy the food, and you with it. There is then put into your , 
hands a sword, which is analagous to the organ of Destructive- : 
ness. Now, as you are not obliged, because this sword is ever 
so sharp, ever so destructive, to thrust it through the heart of ] 
every one you meet; so be the faculty of Destructiveness ever i 
80 powerful, you are not therefore obliged to abuse it to the in- 
jury of others. By no means. Let your sword rest in its scab- 
bard, till circumstances demand its exercise — till your food is , 
attacked, and then mow down those savage beasts, or still more 
savage men, that would rob you. And as, when the exercise of 
the sword is demanded, the keener and more destructive it is, 
the better; so the more powerful the organ ot Destructiveness, 
the better: provided you make a proper use of it. Indeed it is 
oflen, if not generally impossible to be benevolent without the 
aid of Destructiveness. The happiness of society absolutely 
demands the punishment of those that disturb it. But you can- 
not punish without the exercise of Destructiveness. There is 
just as much virtue in punishing the guilty, as in relieving the 
distressed — in the exercise of Destructiveness, where it is called 
for, as in that of Benevolence, where it is called for. 

So of Acquisitiveness, which desires property. Without 
this desire, who would lay up in health, for sickness; in the 
vigor of life, for old age? Who would build cities, enclose and 
cultivate fields, engage in commerce, make books, or accumu- 
late property of any kind? It is this organ that brings within 
our reach nAost of the comfoTta, axkd eN«ii\\xisxiTv»&^ ^^ X^Sb. V. 
^ more from jnire instinct, l\«n Ye«AOl^ 1\»X. \wHi\K«j%'«L^'eB»x 
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property which enableB him to feed the poor, relieve distress, 
spread religion, and promote human happiness in ten thousand 
ways* But this same propensity to acquire, also leads to steal- 
ings covetousness, and, with large Destructiveiiess, to oppression. 
Tet these are the abuses of a faculty, the proper exercise of 
which is both highly beneficial, and even absolutely necessary^ 
te the well being, and even existence^ of society. The same is 
true of every other organ; so that virtue and vice consist, not in 

I the famUiea themselves ^ which God made, nor in their relative 
strength, but in their proper or improper exercise^ and this de- 
pends on the volition of the free mored agent. 

I And not only is every faculty originally good, but every fac- 
ulty can be turned, either to a gooid or to a bad account, ac- 
. coniing to the volition of the subject; and one organ just as 
well as another. Any small organ can be abused, any large 
one perverted, and vice versa, according to the volition of the 
subject. Small or large reasoning organs can be employed to 
prove Infidelity, or Christianity — in the nobler pursuits of sci- 
ence, or in gratifying mere sensual appetites. Veneration can 
b^ enlployed as well in Pagan, as in Christian worship, and pro- 
duces both bigotry and sincere devotion. Benevolence, Con- 
scientiousness, and every other organ, can be perverted, and then 
its exercise, becomes vice. A good endowment of the propensi- 
ties, is a sine qua non — ^an indispensable requisite to a virtuous 
ohuracter. One without them is so cfieminate, so puerile, thai 
he cannot be efficient or energetic, though possessed of high 
intellectual and moral endowments. A man may be as virtu- 
ous in the exercise of the propensities, as in that of the moral 
faculties or intellect. True, tiie virtue arising from the proper 
exercise of the propensities, may not be so elevated in its char- 
acter, yet is virtue still. The proper exercise of love, be it 
ever so strong, is equally as virtuous, as that of devotion, alms- 
giving, or any logical investigation. Who does not admire the 
strength and tenderness of woman's love, as the most virtuous 
trait in her character? A s even more so than kindness or intellect? 
In this view of the subject. Deity never did make, and, till 
the nature of the faculties are changed, never can make a bad 
head, or create a bad man. Phrenology, then, while it wholly 
exonerates Deity, throws the whole guilt of sin upon the com- 
mitter of it, and, instead of excusing the moral agent, weighs 
him down with immeasurable responsibility. Instead of di- 
minishing, it greatly enha/aces the guilt of the sinner. He 
takes good organs and makes a bad use of them; and is therefore 
a hundredfold the more guilty. He has no right to pervert hia 
nature, and prostitu to heaven's richest g\^. Lei V»x!Ci /«kX wk 
Deity made him to act, and he is perfect, \)Q \iva \k«»i^ ^ ^i^ 
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shape whatever. In this view of the subject^ Phrenology noi 
only does not diminish moral responsibility, and the guilt (km- 
ful actions — not only does not lead to &tality, but even fumisho 
es an answer to those that urge this objection against the 
Christian religion. Suppose the following interview hetweeo 
a Christian, an Infidel, and a Phrenologist. 
- The Deist names the most depraved character imaginable- 
say that of the pirate Qibbs — who murdered 400 human sab- 
jects, ravished, and then horribly murdered, those defencelesB^ 
imploring females that fell in his way; — and says to the Chris- 
tian, ''Did not God make this wicked wretch, and make him 
too, with all his vicious propensities?" ^Yes," must be the re- 
ply. ''And does he not, according to your doctrine, punish hin 
for his crimes?'' "Certainly." "That is, Deity creates man- 
kind depraved, and then punishes him eternally for being de- 
praved. Surely the licentious Jupiter of the Romans, is far 
preferable to the tyrannical God of the Christian. Away witb 
a Deity and a doctrine so revolting to common sense and com- 
mon justice." The Christian appeals to revelation; but this 
the Deist rejects. Let the Christian say what he will, it is utterly 
impossible to wrench this powerful weapon entirely from the hand 
of the Deist. But the Phrenologist does this effectually and 
completely, by saying, "True, God gave to Gibbs large Com- 
bativeness, Destructiveness, Acquisitiveness, See; yet these or- 
gans, so far as God is concerned, were created good, given for a 
good object, and are absolutely necessary to his happiness. But 
he prostrated these originally good faculties, to a bad purpose; 
shamefully abused and perverted them, and instead of employ- 
ing them as his Maker designed, in promoting his own happi- 
ness, and that of others — he so abuses them as to make himself 
depraved, and others most miserable. He had no right,whatever, 
to turn his originally good faculties, to a bad account; and for 
doing this, he, and he alone, is guilty, and of course punishable." 
The objector may now carp as much as he pleases; but let 
him remember, that either of the above answers completely 
shuts his mouth. Let him remember, that his objection lies, 
not only against matters of /acf,but against one having the de- 
praved PROPENSiTT, or rather against any man having any pro- 
pensity whatever, either good or bad — that so far as it lies at 
all, it lies against God's ruling; against his having any agency 
at all in forming human character, and that because he has this 
agency — that every man is perfectly free to give to his head 
any shape he pleases, — and that every organ is good; and its 
jproper exercise, virtuous. Now if Phrenology's leading to fa- 
talism, would prove it untrue — its leading from fatalism, proves 
It true. The objection is then favorable to its truth. 
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MATERIALISM. 

Tlie objection that Phrenology leads to Materialism is also very gen- 
erally and ?ery ^norantly urged against it. Those who urge it do not 
eren pttUnd to show how materialism follows from phrenological prin- 
ciples. Nor are they able to do this. Yet they cry mcUerialism, maieri' 
aUsm. Some, howerer, pretend to say that Phrenology makes mind so 
dependent on matter, and so much under its influence, that if it is true, 
mind must be, like matter, material, and therefore not immortal. Let 
it however be remembered that mind is somehow associated with mat- 
ter — and influenced by it. We. know nothing whatever about mind only 
as it speaks through corporeal organs — through the animated cheek, the 
flashing eye, the rolling tongue, the firm nervous tread, the fierce, the 
benignant, the humorous look, or in some other similar way. Is mind 
connected with matter, and does it act on matter^ If not — but we 
know it does and even sympathises with it. Disturb the corporeal or- 
ganization and you equally disturb the mental. Let the body be vigo- 
rous and active and the mind also is equuUy so, but let lassitude, and de- 
bility, and weakness prostrate the body, and the mind is also and pro- 
portionably prostrated. Inflame the brain, and you lash up the mind 
to raging madness—- disorganize the corporeal functions, and you equal- 
ly dborganize the metital functions also. 

Now if materialism follows from these facts; or follows from the fact 
that mind is closely connected with organized matter, and in part con- 
trolled by it. be it so. Materialism therefore must be admitted. But 
if this is not the case why charge materialism upon Phrenology, more 
than upon every system, both of physics, and of metaphysics. If 
Phrenology is liable to the charge of materialism, anatomy and medi- 
cine, and every existing system of mental philosophy — yea,even the^t6/e 
ttse(f, are also liable to the same charge, for they all, equally with Phre- 
nology, allow the connection of mind with matter. 

Every existing system of mental philosophy proceeds on this fun- 
damental principle that the brain is the organ of the mind. Phrenology 
also proceeds on the same fundamental principle. The chief difference 
between the two is that while the former makes the brain, as a whole, 
the general organ of the mind, Phrenology makes one part of it the organ 
of one mental faculty, and another of another. Now 1 ask any candid 
mind how much more of materialism there is in the principle that every 
mental faculty uses the tohole brain, for evei-y mental function, than there 
is in the principle that each mental faculty performs its function by a 
particular part of it. In both cases the mental function is exercised 
by means of the brain. The objection, so far as it has any force, lies 
against the mind using the brain at all — and also against the mind being 
at all connected wiih, or influenced by, any part of the body. 

The objection, if it has any weight is wholly at war with facts. For 
one, I had rather /o//ou>/acf5, without saying any thing at all about ma- 
terialism, then to reject facts, pathological and anatomical, as well as 
phrenological, at the mere hue and cry of materialism. Let any man 
construct an argument that Phrenology leads to materialism, and' I will 
employ the same argument, substituting the science of medicine, or 
Brown ^s, or Stewart^s, or Read's, or Des Carte.s\ or any other system of 
mental or moral philosophy for Phrenology, and prove, by the very same 
process of argumentation, that each of them, equally with Phrenology, 
leads to materialism. So that believers in these doctrines had b«i\jkjt& 
beware, lest, in proving materialism upon PVireuoXc^';]^ >^vs «\A»^t^'^^ 
it upon theraseJves — the very thing they aTe ^V^VAw^Na v«^\^- 
6 
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But Uie mind's acting on mattar, mnd employing it io the productioa 
of thought and feeling, no more proves that ii is material, because its 
corporeal instrument Is material, than the animated hand's using an in- 
animate tool, proves that since the tool is inanimate, the Jbmiil must also 
be inanimate. The brain is doubtless to the mind, what the tool is to 
the hand — merely its material instrument, but no more like it in its na- 
ture and essence than the lifeless tool is like the living hand that uses it 

It belongs to our opponent to prove, not only that Materialism is in- 
separable from Phrenology, but that this objection is peetUiar to PhrtnU' 
ogy, more than to other systems of philosophy. This never has been 
done, and I venture to say, never can be done. 
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FORTUNE-TELLING. 

I cannot but notice, also, the foolish objection, that "I%renology is a 
species of fortune-telling.** By fortune-telling is generally meant a pre- 
diction of future events. Now Phrenology has nothing to do with evenUt 
but only with eharacten^ taienlSy dispositions, &c. No man of common 
sense sees another, without forming some idea of his character. The 
Phrenologist does the same thing. True, the one does it by the shape of 
the face, the other by the shape of the skull; but as both do the same 
fMng-, and do it by the same meanSt (the shape of some things pertaining 
to the individual,) it follows that if the Phrenologist is a fortune-teller, 
every man, either of common sense or of common observation, is also a 
fortune-teller. If this is all that is meant by it, I should glory in being 
called an expert fortune-teller. But you apply the wrong terms. Call it 
c^racC«r-telling, tcUent- telling, diiposidon-tclling, and you speak prop- 
erly; but call it/ortuHe-telling, and you only show that you have not un- 
derstanding enough to know the difference between ybr/wne-telling and 
c^orocf er-telling. — — _ 

CHANGE OF HEART. 

It is also objected to Phrenology, that it is at war with the Bible doc- 
trine of a change of heart. 

As though the objector should say, "The Bible must be admitted till it 
is disproved. That describes a certain change of character, which is ef- 
fected by divine agency, or the spirit of God Numbers in the commu- 
nity have experienced this conversion, and evince a thorough — arodieo/ 
change of character and conduct, at home and abroad — among their 
neighbors, and in all their dealings and intercourse with men. Before 
this, they were dishonest, but are now honest; — before, stingy, now, lib- 
eral; — before, ill-natured and tiger-like, now, benignant and lamb-like. 
These are facts j and must be admittedy for they are apparent to all. Now 
does this change produce a change in the phrenological organs? Does 
one organ, that of Benevolence, for instance, suddenly rise, and that of 
Destructiveness, suddenly sink? Certainly not. How then can Phre- 
nology be consistent with this fact of a change of heart.' One fact is 
always consistent with every other fact; and as this change qf heart is a 
fact, Phrenology cannot be, for it is inconsistent with facts.*" 

As this objection seems insuperable to most professors of religion, who 
are as respectable as perhaps any class of citizens, 1 shall answer it ac- 
cordingly. This point is of vital importance either to Christianity or 
Phrenology. I am not, as a Phrenologist, bound to admit a change of 
heart; yet as an individual, 1 am not at all disposed to question it, and 
even hope 1 have experienced it. I have also experienced the truth of 
Phrenology, and can soq no clashing between the two. I also think 1 
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oan clearly dononstraU, on phrenological principles, not only the ex- 
istence of Deity, but a fuhurt titUe, and also a future state of rewerdt eiMf 
pu ni t km mU, Believers in the Bible are generally afraid of Phrenology, 
though its /atuUmentel prineipUs accord perftdhf with those of revelation. 

A change of heart is then admitted. But what is the duwaeterof this 
change? It is «ol a change either of the corporeal or mental faeuUin 
of the subject, neither of the nalure nor relmlice slrtnglk of those facul- 
ties. If he had a strong mind heforct he has at strung a mind after- 
wards, and vice vena. His peeuliarities of mind, thought, and feeling, re- 
main the same. If he had a strong memory of faces, or places, or in- 
cidents, before, he has the same afterwards. If he had a poor one, of 
these things before, and a good one of ideas, or principles, or tunes, be 
has the same now, only that the class of ideas, principles and tunes, on 
which he prefers to exercise these faculties, are changed. Now, as the 
relative strength of the facuUies of the subject are not at all altered, there 
is no call for a change in the relative size of the organs. Divine agency 
has changed — not the nature of the fac%Ul%es: (for that would prove that 
the work of Deity is not perfect, and consequently that Deity is imper- 
fect, and of course that Deity is no Deity;) nor altered their proportionate 
atrength — ^but has merely g^iven to the faculties, as they originally vtere, 
a iMie direcHon. 

An illustration will make the point clear. A steamboat, which was 
made perfect and beautiful throughout, is being propelled down the riv- 
er, by the power of steam. The rudder is turned. The same boat is 
now propelled up the river, by the same potMr, and by means of the same 
apparatus. The boat is not changed; for it was by supposition made per- 
fect; the nature of the steam is not changed, nor is the character or 
proportionate strength of any one thing about the boat changed. This 
is not necessary. The boat was perfect before. The only trouble was 
that it had taken the wrong direction. Its directum, merely, is altered; 
and that by means of the co-operation of the boat herself, and her com- 
mander^ -^.9 Jt JS iOrthfiJtoaUfir of jconTp.rsinn. Tji^ sinner ja, aailine 

the opening gulf of endless perdition. Divine agency arrests him, and 
changes not the nature of the thiiiking facuUies themselves, but merely the 
direction of the thoughts produced-— nol the nature of the propelling 
powers themselves, but the drift and current of the feelings that flow from. 
those powers, by setting before them a different object to stimulate and 
occupy those powers. 

The analogy of the steamboat, does not hold good throughout; for 
man is a moral agent, the steamboat a mere machine. It however hokls 
good so far as I have occasion to apply it. Men are depraved — not be- 
cause they have depraved faeuUies,hui because they make a depraved use 
o£ good faeulties. 

Tou allude to a *^sudden*^ change. So far as the change is sudden, it 
is not a change, either of faculties, or of their aaLiiTtvB strength. This 
change of the proportionaU strength of the faculties is gradual. The man 
whose besetting sin before conversion, was an inordinate craving for 
money, has the same inofdinate craving afterwards, with this differenoe 
merely, that it is restrained, by the grace given him at conversion, from 
breaking out into overt acts of wickedness. The same is true of tlie 
passiGiiate man— of the ambitious man, &c. Paul speaks of "warring 
against our hisU.** and the Bible everywhere holds <m% the idea t^ 
Yietory over our depraved propensHiea must ba gradual, and «•& ^ ^^ 
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praying, and sore self-denial. The Christian experience it compared 
to the '^rising }igbt, which," from a feeble glimmering stream in the east, 
**groweth brighter and brighter till the perfect day** — "to a grain of 
mustard seed, which,'* from the smallest of seeds, **becomes a great tree,'' 
plainly implying that so far as the relatwe sirengthof^the JtteuUUs^ Sive 
changed, so far the change is gradxuri. I ask every true Christian if 
he is not obliged to bold in with a heavy rein, those propensities, that be- 
fore predominated, and if a long time is not re(|uisite efiectuaily to sub- 
due "those sins that most easily beset him" before, so that their instino- 
tive promptings are not felt! By the tune, then, that he has subdued 
his propensities, or altered the relative strength of his /oeulliM, the or^ 
gans, and also protuberanuSf will have time to adjust themselres accord- 
ingly. 



PHRENOLOGY CONSISTENT WITH CHRISTIANITY. 

It is also objected to Phrenology, that it promotes mfidelity, is anti- 
christian in its tendency, and contrary to the doctrines of revelation. 
This charge I fully deny. Phrenology, so far from leading to infidelity, 
is point blank against U; and so far from contradicting the general prin- 
ciples and features of the Bible, and the Christian religion, perfectly 
harmoiHaes with those principles, and evei> goes far to establish them.. 

The Bible presupposes the existence of a God. Phrenology presup^ 
poses, and even proves the same thing; and also that it » the duty of 
man to worship binK The argument is thist The organ of Veneration 
has to do whoUy with worship, and chiejiy with the worship of Deity^ 
Now reason says that it is utterly inconsistent with nature and with facts,, 
that there should be a faculty which inclines to the worship of Deity, 
without there being also a Deity to be worshipped. As an eye neces* 
aarily presupposes the existence of objects to be seen, and its being 
adapted to take cogniaance of Ihe qualities of objects, presupposes and 
necessarily trnp/iu, the existence of those qualities — as the stomach being 
and as the adaptation of one thing to another necessarily lmplies,'*ah^ 
consequently proves the existence of the thing to which it is adapted, 
•o the fact that a faculty is given to man for worshipping Deity, neces- 
sarily implies, and conclusively proves, the e«tstence of Deity. J^tawt 
never falsifies. Why, I ask, i» there an organ for the worship of Deity^ 
unless there is a Deity to be worshipped? 

The existence, however, of ihefneuity and of the iwcKnofion to worship^ 
is proved without Phrenology, is fully established by the religious his- 
tory of "every najtion, and family, and tribe under heaven." Man is 
empkaticaihf a reUgious animal. This passion often swallows up, or at 
least directs every other, and sometimes produces madness. Do you doubt 
the existence of the faculty of retwrotion— of veneration Jbr Deitu? 
Take your stand in the midst of the rolling tide, the dashing waves, the 
raging winds, "the thunderings and the lightnings" of heaven, and say* 
do you— wn you resist the strong out-breakings of the faculty of Veii- 
eration.^ Who can sail on the bosom of the 8)i»arkling lake?-^who gaae 
upon the roaring cataract? — who ascend the mountain top, or the tow- 
ering steeple, and survey the verdant, the beautiful, the splendid, or 
the sublime scene before him, without havmg his whole ao\kl wrapped 
in pvre devotion, and kindled to intensity- of worship>«4ie< for the stan 
&f heaven, or the objects that exoite this emotion— but for some an- 
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hj them. Who can •xmmioe the floirers of the field or the inimitable 
heauty of the w^rks of creation, the anatomy of his Own physical frame, 
the wonderful phenomena produced by what we call mind? — ^who, I say, 
can examine nature^s works, without being filled with wortkip, as welj 
as admiration, not for the things themselTcs, but for the tnUhor and the 
cmiae of all these things. 

I repeat that the existence of a faculty and a tendency to worship, 
^nd to worship Deity, is beyond all question an original, constitutional 
part of man's nature. Nature never falsifiies. Nature says there is a 
God, by inclining us to worship God. Therefore, there is a God. Now 
is it from Phrenology aUnUj that we derive that which makes the argu- 
ment absolutely conclusive? Without Phrenology, we know that Ihe/ae- 
vUy of Veneration exists, but this afibrds fhtsical demonstration, and 
makes it absolutklt certain, that the sentiment of Veneration for 
Deity is a constituent part of our nature, an ingredieiU in man'^s wdnd. 
Since then we derive the sentiment of Veneration from the deep and 
unalterable principles of human nature; since these principles are al- 
ways consistent with matters of fad. Phrenology makes the position, that 
there is a God, absolutely certain, from physical demonstration. 

Hope is also another principle or part of human nature, a faculty of 
the human mind. And as hope looks forward to a future state, it fol- 
lows that there is a future state. All nations in all ages have looked for- 
ward to an existence beyond the grave. Phrenology tells us why they 
have thus anticipated a future state, shows that such anticipations are a 
part of our nature — and flow from the constitutional structure of the wdnd. 
Why this hope of a future state, unless there is a future state to answer 
it. Would our nature belie us? If it be objected that *'some disbe- 
lieve in a future state, and this destroys the argument,*' I answer, the fact 
that some have too little hope to create this conviction, no more proves 
that it is not a part of our nature, than the fact that some have very little 
love proves that love is not a part of our nature. Phrenology says 
that *Ho hope for a future state is a part of our nature.'' Reason then 
replies, '^Therefore there is a future state." 

Conscientiousness has to do with the right and wrong of actions and 
feelings — with morality and immorality, with justice and injustice. By 
the same process of reasoning is. established the existence of abstract 
principles of right, before which conscience arraigns our actions and 
feelings, condemning or acquitting according as they do or do not 
conform to a certain standard of right. Conscientiousness, however, 
does not settle what this standard is. The other organs do that, and 
^ hence there would naturally be as many different standards of right as 
there are different phrenological organizations. But as Conscientious- 
ness has to do with some standard of right, it prove the existence of some 
standard. Else why any thought about right and wrong,or any faculty that 
takes cognizance of this quality of actions. It also condemns as pun- 
ishable those actions that do not conform to the given standard, and ap- 
proves as rewardable those that do. This proves the existence of re- 
wards and punishments. The pains to which we are liable in conse- 
quence of a violatian of natural and organic laws, also prove the same 
thing. 

But hope looks forwards to a/u^ur« stats for the full reward of virtu* 
ous conduct,. proTiDg that virtuous actions are rewarded in another state 
of existence. Hence, the almost universal belief in a state of future 
blis9. We also know that it is human nature t^ asavgj:^^ ^<Mk%^ \»e- 
turn punishment to the wicked, as weW a& oi \\%.^\»vaBs^ Vi ^^ t«^n^ 
CUM. P/irono/ogy shows that this unpTeMiou \a aJtttt ^w««^ 5x^\s^>a 
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feelinipa of ourhatarv; and of ooufM proves that sfueh is tbefaef. The 
Bible and Phrenology, then perfectly harmonize. Of the fall of man 
in Adam, and bis salvation'through Christ the Redeemer, Phrenology 
says nothing, and for this reason; neither of them is a necessary part of 
man*s nahtre. To every thing pertaining to this point we must look 
to revelation, and to revelation alone. This discovery is its peculiar pre- 
rogative. 

Now every fact is consistent with ev^ry other fact. Chymislry and 
mineralogy are consistent with each other, are adapted to each other, 
and strengthen each other, because both are only different parts of the 
same great whole. And as every truth, is consistent with every other 
truth, it is inconnistent with every lintrutii. Phrenology, then, if it 
be true, is consistent with every thin^ else that is true, and inconsistent 
with every thing that is untrue. We see that Phrenology is perfectly 
consistent with anatomy and also with revelation. The truth of all 
three is thus detoonstruted. 

Phrenology is not inconsistent with any of the sciences. But if it 
were untrue, it would be inconsistent with all of them. Phrenology 
then must be admitte<l till the other sciences are discarded. But 
Phrenology disagrees, point blank, with inHdelity, and atheism, and ma- 
terialism, and deibm, which deny that there is a God, a future 
state, such a thing as right in the abstract, as guilt, Slc. Therefore, 
since Phrenology Is true, they are all untrue. 

But what have objections to do where matters of fact are eoneemedm 
The question is not to what objections Phrenology Is liable, but whether 
Phrenology is a ma/fer o//acf or not. Settle this by experiment, and 
observation, and physical demonstration, and then let objectiors and ob- 
jectors take care of theniscivc^*. If Phrenology is not a matter of fact, 
reject it on that ground. But if it is, let it be admitted, no matter to 
what objections it is liable I-et it cut its own philosophical swath 
straight through all religious and sectarian prejudice — all conflicting 
and contracted philosophical theories. If it mows down your system of 
religion or philosophy, or ethics, be it so; let them go to the winds. 
Vou are sure that you arc ri^^ht; your neighbor is also equally sure that 
he to«» is right; though he thinks directly contrary to yourself. Now 
one of you are certainly wrong, and both are liable to be. But if your 
religious system is true, and Phrenology is also true, fear not; Ibr each 
will support the other. But if your religion is false, you do not surely 
w i^ih to retain it. 

If Phrenolojjy is true, nothing will do more for true religion; so that 
moralists had belter study It; as it will completely settle many of their 
puzzling questions. As a body of divinity, it is far better than any other 
thing, the Bible excepted. 

But let over zealous moralists, who pretend to infer fatalism, and 
materialism, and many other isms, from Phrenology, beware, or they 
get themselves into difficulty, for if, after all. Phrenology becomes es- 
tablished, (as it most unquestionably will,) then fatalists, materialists, 
infidels &c. will prove their various creeds out of your own mouths. 

They will argue thus: '^According to your own argument, Phrenolo- 
gy, if true, leads to materialism, infidelity, &c. Ptirenology u true, 
therefore, materialism, infidelity, &c. roust be adi]nitted.»» Out of your 
own mouth will they eoodomn you, even though your arguments are 
spurious, or else they will drive you to the disagreeable oecessity of 
aamiUiog ibatjour nnmmtMt m« vmk «M Ii^UcV^ia. 
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[ A. ] 

From the LutJuran Obterver, 

PHRENOLOGY TESTED. 

We this morning witnessed a practical exhibition of the principles of 
Phrenology, which was exceedingly interesting, and in our Tiew, fur- 
nished very strong evidence in favor of its claims on public confidence. 
It is pretty generally iinown that Mr. Fowler is at present engaged in 
delivering a cotirse of lectures on this subject at the corner of Balti- 
more and Gay streets; last night his lecture was attended among others 
by the editor of this paper, who it may not be amiss to observe, has 
alwajTS been deoidedly opposed to Phrenology. We were, after the 
lecture, introduced to Mr. Fowler, and a controversy immediately en- 
sued. At the close of the discussion, wc took the liberty to remark 
that we had two sons, one 15 and the other 13 years of age; — that if 
Mr. F. thought proper to examine their heads, and could give a cor- 
rect description of their intellectual and moral character, we would 
yield to ail moderate pretensions of phrenologist; but nothing short of 
faet»r-plain positive facts, could convince us. Mr. F. assented to this 
proposal, -and was perfectly willing, so far as he was concerned, that 
the science should stand or fall by this test. Accordingly, this morn- 
ing, accompanied by a few respectable and literary gentlemen of this 
city, we conducted our sons to Mr. F's. room, at the corner of Balti- 
more and South Charles streets; having previously prepared a written 
description of the mental qualities, dispositions, &c. of the lads, with a 
view to compare it with what Mr. F. should remark conceming them. 
Mr. F. had never ^^ef ore seen the boys, but immediately commenced 
examining their heads and describing thoir characteristic traits minute- 
ly, fully, and unequivocally; when finished, his delineation was compared 
with Ihat previously written for the occasion, and strange as it may ap- 
pear, there was a most striking and astonishing coincidence, with but 
one single item of discrepancy. Although we had heretofore been not 
only a sceptic but. often ridiculed the pretensions of Phrenology, we 
w^re staggerrcd and astounded; our surprise was beyond measure, and 
we hesitate nut to declare that we are now convinced that there is in- 
deed a mo$!l momentous reality in the matter; and contrary to our in- 
clination, and in opposition to our deep rooted and cherished prepos- 
sessions, we arc constrained to admit that Phrenology U indeed a science 
based upon sound and irrefragable principles, and well worthy the at- 
tention of all, and especially of teachers, ministers and others ooncero- 
ed in educating and meliorating the condition of men. This, we believe, 
is also the opmion of all the gentlemen who attended to witness the in- 
teresting^ aeene. After the lads had been pronounced upon, we our- 
selves and our friend, Mr. < , sat down and were examined; and it is 

conceded on all hands that Mr. F. was not less successful in our cases 
than .in relation to the boys. The whole company de^^t^A^ VIv^^^ ^3»?^ 
5ed, and immeDscly aakoAisbad tt lUe diMlos\n«a uuAia Vs ^V^'^wv^cilA' 
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Nothing but facts, ttabbon and imfutaUe facts, could have produced 
the coDviction and amazement which evidentij possessed the minds of 
those present. 

Mr. F. manifestly understands his favorite science, and is withal an 
agreeable and interesting lecturer. We now vcrilj believe that great 
injustice has been done to this department of useful study, and to those 
who in spite of the taunts and jest of opponents, are zealously pursuing 
it. Phrenology is destined to rise and become extensively useful, and 
as truth is mij^ty, and will ultimately prevail, so this branch of learning, 
must eventually triumph over every obstacle, and maintain a high rank 
in the circle of science. 

We write this unsolicited by Mr. F. or any body else, and regard all 
that we have stated as a very feeble testimony to the claims of Phre- 
nology, as well as to the merits of Mr. Fowler, the lecturer. 



[ B. ] 

PHRENOLOGICAL TRIUMPH. 

. JBir. Barfut — Notwithstanding that the Phrenologists have allotted to 
me but a small development of the organ of Marvel^tunets, yet I cannot 
withhold from the public the high gratification, and the strong impres- 
sion in favor of Phrenology, which 1, with many of our fellow-citizens, 
received at Mr. Fowler^s phrenological test exhibition, last evening; nor 
will my Seeretivtness allow me to withhold a brief sketch of the proceed- 
ings of the evening. I look upon them as the greatest triumph of sci- 
ence, over prejudice, that I ever did, or, perhaps, ever shall, witness; 
a triumph deeply interesting, not only to this community, but — shall I 
say it' — to the wonLo! 

Mr. F. entered our city, a few weeks ago for the purpose of converting 
us to the phrenological faith. To this end, he laid before us, in direct 
and unequivocal terms, his plan of operation and bis pretensions, which 
were no less than aecurattly to describe, on a first interview, anid in an 
off-hand manner, all the leading traits of character, including talents, 
disposition, and propensities, of every man, woman and child that should 
be presented to him, by merely feeling of the phrenological humps that 
might have clustered around his cranium. To some of our citizens, the 
boklness of this proposition seemed a little startling, for they could not 
conceive it possible that Mr. F. could redeem his pledges to the public, 
nor in what corner of his garret he had left a mousehole to crawl out 
at, in case he should be detected of imposture. I went, like many 
others, doubling; but came away, (like many others,) filled withad- 
miratiott, or, rather, petrified with astonishment. With what invisi- 
ble spirit he had held converse, that had whispered in his ear my whole 
character, and had enabled him, in his terse, quaint, energetic style, to 
reveal to me, in a few minutes, not only all my most prominent, lead- 
ing traits of character, but, also, these traits in detail^ as well as many 
minor points — ^to give me, in short, an accurate and philosophical taut- 
lysis of my mind, as if it had been spread out before me on a map, (for, 
in the examinations made by Mr. F. he gives a chart of the character of 
each indifidual, in which is described his leading characteristics, and 
the relative power and bearing of each perceptive, animal, and intel- 
lectual faculty;) — ^for bim thus suddenly to enter into the most secret 
ohzmben ot my inner man, and call over, one by one, all the various 
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and aspirations, that conaeivumeas alono had preriousJy told me, dfi^elt 
there, lAit^-TUis was more than I could account for. 1 had passed the 
meridian of life without ever having had my fortune told; and in re- 
gard to its ever being earrecUy told in this world, i was, up to that hour, 
an incorrigible sceptic. But here was a man, and a yowig and inexpe' 
riene§d man, too, who, by the application of what he called scientific 
principles, *Hold me all things that over I did." Ho told me, that God 
Lad placed upon my head, upon the heads of all, visible and tangible 
signs, by which to indicate the inward powers and propensities of the 
mind; and that simply by looking at, and feeling of, these outward signs, 
be, or any one else thoroughly acquainted with Phrenology, could truly 
tell all that dwelt within. This was, to me, truly wonderful — wonder- 
ful, not merely because God, in his infinite wisdom and goodness, had so 
ordained, but because the blindness of man has caused him to grope 
through so many ages without discovering these outward and visible 
signs, or, at least, without gaining such a knowledge of them as to re* 
duce them to system and order. 

But could I believe it' — Hebe was an appeal to my senses and my con- 
sciousness, and they told me that what the Phrenologist had said, was— 
true. Could I believe it? No. Here was but one case, i must se^ 
farther evidence. The Phrenologist has marked me high in Catisai%, 
and low in Jdarvelousness. 

Well, I took some friends to the phrenological fortune-teller. Did 
he fail? No. He hit o£f their characters adirttroMy. 

This wonH do. Til $wamp him, yet. Another lot of fViends, whose 
characters I am sure I understand, is brought before the phrenological 
magician. You have brought the swarms of files, and of locusts, and 
Ihe frogs, and the hail upon Egypt, and have turn d her river into 
blood; but you cannot bring the lice. What was th i result? — "Self- 
estrem is high in this man, and low in that; love of money is this man^s 
ruling passion, and love of fame, that man's; this man is a speaker, that 
man, a thinkerr this man reasons well, that man, ill; the one reasons by 
ift&'6l/flM*«'«VWfif*^«Sffl?fg?(/^nl4v^aa^^^^ man is ambitious 

ble and familiat, that, reserved and austere; this man is honest, frank, 
and benevolent, that man, secretive, sly, and deceitful. Here is a man 
of great energy of character, who sways a commanding influence, but 
that man will always plod along in a low station, and follow some leader. 
Combativeness, here is a man who would face the cannon's mouth, and 
not a nerve would tremble; the coward legs of the gentleman upon 
his left, would run before a regiment of mice.'' True, true; every 
word of it true. I know it to be true. That is the beauty and the great 
wonderment of the thing. He told, and tr%Uy told, all I knew of their 
characters, and even more. I am half a convert. But did not Mr. F. 
make mny mistakes? Certainly. He does not profess to be infaUibU. 
It was not, however, the giratf but the svmU number of his mistakes, 
that astonished me. 

The science of Phrenology, as promulgated in our city by Mr. Fow- 
ler, has met with not a little opposition and ridicule. To satisfy the 
incredulous, therefore, of its truth, as well as more firmly to establish 
the faith of aew converts, Mr. F. proposed publicly to meet his oppo- 
nents, and to put Phrenology to the most rigid and scrutinizing test; and 
with that intent, got up a meeting in the Lecture Room of the B9X\k* 
more Lyoeum, on Thursday «venio| last 
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llift fint teai was, to examine before the audienee, (whioh wat Mfy 
Urge^) the phrenological developments of two twin brothers, and to 
give their characters. The twins are children, %ged 5 or 6, whose eda* 
cation and training have been alike, but whose dispositions and talenti 
widely differ — the sons of a highly respectable professional gentlemao 
of our city, it being known by the testimony of their respectable pa- 
rent, that Mr. F. had never seen either of the boys, nor heard one word 
about their respective characters, only that they differed, their presenta- 
tion before the audience produced not a little anxiety and excitement, 
enough, at least, to eviuce the intense interest taken in the examination 
by the respective partizans who had previouslydeclared either for, or 
against Phrenology. With a boldness and intrepidity which nothing 
but the highest confidence in his abilities, directed by true principles, 
eould inspire, Mr. F. proceeded with the examination, describing, as he 
went aloQg, in strong, plain, and unequivocal terms, not only their most 
promineut points of character, such as their respective dispositions, in- 
cluding their passions, temperaments, propensities, and the like; and, 
also, their respective talents and abilities, out he went even into detail, 
and minutely described many of the nice shades of difference in their 
habitudes and modes of thinking. 

As soon as Mr. F. closed his examination, the father of the children, 
in an audible voice, read to the audience a minute and eloquent descrip'^ 
tion of the character of each of the boys, as he had preeiousA^ written 
it out; and by comparing his description with that given by Mr. F., it 
appeared that the two differed, on all the numerous points of eharacter 
described, only in one alight pwriieular, viz. Mr. F. had attributed to one, 
more generosity than the parent supposed him to possess.* The victory 
of Mr. F. was complete, as was strongly evinced by the long and loud 
applauses of the audience — to the no small confusion and discomfiture 
of the obstinately sceptical, and to the high gratification of the non- 
commital or fence men, many of whom jumped down on the phreno- 
logical side. 

uiiR"^ dfy'\Ari0l reW .'" ' Wl ^'' i . "proceeded^Io'examTne the helEidsof'majiy 
who presented themselves for the purpose, and to describe and bit off 
their characters with astonishing accuracy. It was soon proposed, how* 
ever, that be should examine some present who bad been frevioualy ex* 
amined by him, and who had Mr. F's. charts of their character in their 
pockets, in order to compare the former descriptions of character with 
those that should then be given. 

Mr. F. declined not this most scrutinizing test, for, on a former occa- 
sion, both he and the audience had been not a little bored by a great 
deal of noise that was made about a chart Mr. F. had given a young gen- 
tleman in our city, which did not, in all its numbers, exactly agree with 
a chart given to the same individual some time previous in New York. 

In Mr. F^s chart, the 35 phrenological organs are all numbered and 
described; and as Mr. F. proceeds with the examination of a head, he 
marks on the chart, opposite to each organ, another number, indicsative 
of the reltttiwe size of each organ, as the whole are developed in tb# 
same head. This last set of numbers, raries in a scale from i to SM>. 

Before he proceeded to this test, however, Mr. F. explained, and sald^ 

* The mother, on tearniuf ray decUkm, remarked that I was right; and laid thai tte 
lad had more Bcnevolenee than the father gave hhn crtdit for. I had thlt ftom tile 
Other hUtmlf. ^ O. B. FOWLBK. 



that he did not pi-ofeas to judge of the relaiire size of each organ with 
such eiLactitude as to enable hiia twice or thrice to mark the whole 35 
organs for the same iodiridual, exactty alUct; that this would be requir- 
ing more than any human bei^g could be expected to perform, and, coo* 
sequently, more thata could reasonably be demanded of Phrenology; but 
that he did profess to be able twice, thrice, or tea times, to describe 
the character of the same individual, alike. 

Mr. F. then went on with the examination of two gentlemen, feeling 
out their bumps, and numbering them; and as each number was pro- 
nounced, the corresponding one on the chart was also pronounced by a 
gentleman appointed for the purpose; and the result was, that in thus 
rapidly naming off the relative size of some 50 or 60 orj^aos, more tktm 
otU'half agi'eed exactly with those previously written down on the two 
charts; and among the whole, only one number differed mriterially: and 
this one, as it diffxsred 10, Mr. F. attributed rather to a slip of the pen^ 
than to a dereliction of judgment.* 

It was then proposed that Mr. F. should cover his eyes, and then ex- 
amine; and although it deprived him of the imporiant assistance (to 
which, too, he had always been accustomed,) of sight, iu connexion with 
touch, Mr. F. faultered not, but boldly proceeded to gratify the audience 
in any manner, whether reasonable or unreasonable, that they might 
choose: and to the utter astonishment of all, a number of characters thus 
rapidly hit off, leaped out from the mint so strongly and elegantly stamp- 
ed, that all their acquaintances would have known them at the first gUince, 
even had they, like the Phrenologist, been blind-folded. It seemed more 
like magic than any thing else. The ends of Mr. F^s. fingers operated 
as if they had been inspired. 

Towards the close of the examination, several very diverting cases 
occurred. One gentleman was accused by Mr. F. as possessing great 
energy of character and moral courage, which qualities called into requi- 
sition, in no small degree, his combativeruss. The gentleman ai'ose, and 
declared to the audience, that Mr. F. had sketched his character very 
accurately, except in this particular; but as for cMnbativeruss, he had it 
not: and to prove that he was right, he went on with so energetic and 
combative a speech, as soon to convince all present, that Ae, and not Mr. 
F. had mistaken his own character. The ludicrous and happy circum- 
stance, elicited tremendous applause for the Phrenologist. 

Another gentleman examined, seemed to insinuate to the audience, 
that he possessed not the mechanical ingenuity attributed to him by Mr. 
F. By after confessions, however, it appeared, that the tinkering pro- 
pensity of the gentleman, (though not a mechanic by profession^) has 
caused him to amass a great variety of (00/5, and that he has been guilty 
of indulging his mechanical ingenuity, with considerable success, in 
drawing — which comes under Mr. F's. description of Construcliveness — 
(see Chart.) 

But the most satisfactory case of all, was yet I0 come. Mr. F. had 
frequently desired some one to come forward, whose character was very 
prominent, or well known to the audience for some sirring, and peculiar 
qualities; and was now requested to btind>fold himself again, wiih the 
expectation of being gratified in this particular. Accordingly, a gen- 
tleman was prevailed upon to submit to examination, who is more dis- 
tinguished for certain bold and strong characteristics, than any other m 

* In a similar tcrt at Mr. Fowler'g office, the writer of this noticA^^vn '\\t.'^ .xoaaav 
a ieeond cban for a gentleman, on wliicii 34 of ltieU5 Tittuv>ft«ii»i^i«»t4. caB«»Ki^|^wV^>^^'^ 
first ehart, and tbe oUjer nuoiber difiertd but sUsIitly. 



our eity. Hw Phrsnologlit was fl w y/<g>?y tmeeu^fiU. He gare the 
cbaraeter in bold and graphie ityfo, and with an meeuranf that couJd 
scarcely bare been equalled by any one of his numerous acquaintances 
present. The conviction of skill and truth on the part of the Phrenol- 
ogist, went home so powerfully to the minds of the audience, that their 
applauses several times interrupted the examination. 

but there was, at least, one sceptic who yet remained incotrigible: and 
this was a man who, the writer is informed, Is notorious for his over- 
weening fondness for **the root of all evil." This worshipper of Midas 
could not be persuaded but that Mr. F. had previous knowledge of the 
head just examined, and therefore desired his own to be brought in con> 
tact with the magical touchstone. But no sooner did the inspired fin- 
gers of Mr. F. play upon the golden bumps of our money-loving hero, 
than his acquisitive character burst forth before the audience in so strong 
relief, as utterly to shock the incredulity of its owner, who soon begged 
for ^^quarters," and was let off— tu the great diversion of all present. 

AUDITOR. 

From the Pittsburg Times, 

We attended at the Penitentiary during the afternoon of Friday, 
along with several gentlemen, to see Messrs. Farnham and Fowler, ex- 
amine tlie heads of the convicts. These two gentlemen have been de- 
livering lectures, &c., at the Hall of the Young Men^s Society, and the 
purpose of the visit was to test their Phrenological skill. They passed 
through the ordeal in a manner calculated to demonstrate, not only the 
authenticity of the science, but also the fairness of their own claims to 
an acquaintance with its principles. 

In no instance did Ihey seem to err, either in relation to the nature of 
the offence in question, or in the particular details of character which 
they generally stated minutely. The dispositions of some of the con- 
victs were pronounced as equivocal: thus — one was said to be liable to 
commit rape, or murder, or possibly theft. The conviction had been 
for rape. Another was stated to be prone to murder — or to commit de- 
struction in some way. The conviction had been for house burning. 
The uncommon mechanical powers and high intellectual cast of ano- 
ther were well indicated. The case of , who robbed Mr. Cook, 

was well stated. The thieves, who were numerous, were generally de- 
signated very explicitly. The boy Hazlet, was represented as being 
not particularly prone to criminality; except that he would be liable to 
be led by others to any sort of crime. This was the well known case of 
manslaughter, committed at Wilkinsburgh by a gang of boys, at the in- 
stigation of certain notorious villains. 

In the evening we submitted to their inspection the skull of a very re- 
markable character, a most devoted boxer and blackguard. They re- 
turned a written description singularly correct. — Remarking among 
other things, that '*he was continually under the influence of a queru- 
lous, barbarous disposition,*' &c., **the slave of his propensities; ioved 
quarrelling as well as eating.'' 

Altogether, their opinions were entirely satisfactory, and given with 
as much precision as the nature of such a science could admit. 

ERRATA. — Pa,e 9, M line fnini the bottom for vicu read vice; page 10, 19th line 
froni the bottom^ negative for a0irmative; and in tiie next line afiirmatif>e for nega- 
tive; in a part of the edition, pa^e 13, 17th line, for facia read faei0: page 31, note, 
for remembered read re-numbertd: page 32, note, ouiit the second that, 

entered, according to Act of Congress, in the year 1835, by O. S. FowLtLtu Id tltt 
Cicrk's ufiice o/ liie District Court of l\\e HonYxetn W\AXx\c\otHv«-'VvYt%;., 
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